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MADELEINE    GRAHAM 


CHAPTER  I. 


BREAKERS      AHEAD. 


Meanwhile,  escaped  by  her  great  presence  of 
mind  and  coolness  from  immediate  danger,  but 
tliorouglily  aware  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
security  unless  she  could  strike  in  some  closer 
rivets,  Miss  Graham  and  her  convoy  landed 
safely,  traversed  the  neatly  laid-out  walks  of 
myrtle  and  arbutus  between  the  Upper  Lake 
and  Prospect  Palace,  and,  arm-in-arm,  entered 
that  excellent  hotel.  But,  acquainted  with  tlie 
niceties  of  her  lover's  humour,  the  young  lady 
by  no  means  invited  him  up  to  her  uncle's 
private  apartments ;  informing  a  waiter — whom 
they  surprised  draining  a  lot  of  bottles,  which 
had  contained  various  liquids,  into  his  moutli, 
VOL.  III.  1 
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on  a  landing-place — that  tliey  wished  to  be 
shown  into  the  public  room.  Still,  as  there 
was  nobody  there,  everybody  being  abroad  at 
the  staghnnt,  indecorum  was  saved,  and  one 
place  was  just  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  as 
another  for  the  nonce. 

In  this  seclusion,  of  course,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  could  do  no  less  than  renew,  in  fuller 
and  more  unmistakable  terms — if  that  were 
possible — his  offer  of  marriage,  his  assurances 
iof  love  and  devotion,  and  of  his  perfect  ability 
to  keep  a  wife, — not  only  in  comfort  and  ease, 
but  in  the  utmost  splendour  of  affluence  and 
luxury. 

Now,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  Mr. 
Behringbright  was  not  naturally  eloquent 
except  on  business  matters.  I  am  of  opinion, 
indeed,  that  his  ideas  were  seldom  particularly 
worth  clothing  in  the  magnificences  of  expres- 
sion, excepting  in  business  matters  ;  and  there 
brocade  was  superfluous,  and  he  certainl}'  never 
used  it.  He  came  rather  an  unpractised  hand 
to  the  kind  of  work  therefore  :  and  Madeleine 
Jierself  frequently  smiled  in  secret  at  the  con- 
trast of  her   Anglo-Dutchman's    modest    and 
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sober  style  of  wooing,  with  the  flighty  exalta- 
tions and  sentimentalities  of  her  French  lover, 
— which,  however,  interpreted  themselves  into 
something  very  different  in  practice.  But  the 
finest  flowers  of  Parisian  rhetoric  shrunk  into 
very  poor  weeds  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
glitter  and  glow  of  a  British  soverei(jn-tree  in 
full  bearing.  And  Apollo  himself  might  have 
warbled  to  his  lute  on  one  side,  while  Madeleine 
would  have  turned  to  the  other  to  hear  that 
she  should  do  what  she  liked  with  a  miUion  of 
money  ! 

With  or  without  eloquence,  everything 
was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
in  this  memorable  interview;  and  what 
could  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  Pitt  and 
Fox;  all  thundering  together,  have  effected 
more  ? 

It  was  agreed,  that  from  their  first  meeting 
on  board  the  Belfast  steamer  to  that  moment, 
Madeleine  Graham  and  her  now  accepted  suitor 
had  felt  an  irresistible  liking  towards  each  other 
— combated  on  the  one  side  only  by  appre- 
hension that  it  was  impossible  he  could  achieve 
so  charming  and  youthful  a  creature's  personal 

1—2 
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regard,  without  which.  Mr.  Behringbright  de- 
clared he  should  never  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  recommending  himself  to  her  favour ; 
on  the  other,  by  the  belief  that  Mr.  Brown- 
john's  condition,  as  a  mere  travelling  com- 
mercial agent,  would  preclude  the  hope  of  an 
union  with  the  consent  of  Miss  Graham's 
parents,  without  which  that  dutiful  child  could 
never  think  of  marriage.  Nay,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright had  almost,  in  the  overflow  of  his  heart, 
proclaimed  his  conviction  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  his  adored  long  previously,  on  an 
occasion  not  likely  to  have  escaped  the  reader's 
memory.  But  the  delicate  associations  of  that 
circumstance  restrained  him,  and,  greatly  to 
Madeleine's  own  satisfaction,  he  reserved  the 
avowal  for  another  time.  Still,  the  main  pre- 
liminaries were  accepted  as  proven ;  and  it 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  IVIr. 
Behrinsrbrierht  now  announced  his  determina- 
tion  to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  real  rank  and 
position  known  to  Sir  Orange  and  Lady  Graham, 
and  asking  at  their  hands  the  greatest  blessing 
mortal  man  can  ask  of  Heaven — a  loving, 
beautiful,  and  virtuous  wife  ! 
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Madeleine's  mind  ran  all  the  time,  mean- 
while, how  to  secure  her  rear  as  well  as  to 
advance  her  main  battle  in  the  success  thus  far 
achieved.  A  grand  object  was  to  prevent  all 
danger  of  a  premature  interview  between  her 
late  and  present  favoured  lovers.  Considerable 
risk,  it  was  evident,  existed. 

It  was  not  enough  that  she  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  Mr.  Behringbright  to  m'ake  his  pre- 
tensions known  at  once  to  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  to  accompany  her,  as  speedily  as  she  could 
herself  arrange,  home  to  Belfast,  to  ask  her 
father's  consent,  and  complete  the  whole  happy 
arrangement.  An  untutored  expression  from 
Camille — the  exposition  of  romantic  hopes  he 
meditated — would  be  sufficient  to  topple  down 
the  whole  castle  of  cards.  And  his  wonder 
and  anxiety  were  evidently  awakened,  and 
might  throw  him  at  once  on  some  imprudent 
demonstration. 

Madeleine  bethought  herself  of  a  plan. 

In  the  midst  of  the  interchange  of  tender 
assurances  and  vows,  a  shadow  came  over  lier 
bright  expression.  .  "But  Lord  Glengariff," 
she    exclaimed.     "  Oh,  poor  liord   GlengarifT! 
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what  will  he  think  of  our  behaviour  to  him 
to-day,  dear  Mr.  Behringbright  ?  So  rude,  so 
very  unkind,  when  he  had  contrived  it  all  to 
do  me  pleasure  and  honour !  And  he  saved 
my  life,  too  !  Oh,  dear  sir,  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  our  feelings  towards  each  other 
— of  how  we  stand  towards  each  other — now 
can  excuse  us.    Do  let  him  know  it  all  at  once.'' 

"  But  Lord  Glengariff  will  not  be  much 
comforted  by  the  inforaiation,  Madeleine 
dearest,  since  it  is  so  evident  he  was  coui-ting 
you  for  himself !"  the  accepted  suitor  replied, 
struck  almost  with  a  feeling  of  incredulity  at 
his  own  good  fortune  as  he  said  so. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  all  nonsense — merely  some- 
thing to  amuse  away  his  vexation  at  Emily 
Maughan's  preference  for  another — for  that 
Frenchman  we  saw  to-day,"  returned  Madeleine ; 
and  she  believed  herseif,  and  spoke  as  if  she 
did.  "  I  am  sure  his  lordship  will  be  quite 
happy  to  hear  that  we  are  engaged  to  each 
other,  for  .  .  .  don't  be  angry,  dearest,  ...  it 
is  not  many  days  ago  since  he  as  good  as 
warned  me  to  beware  of  your  designs  upon  me, 
and   expressed  his   fears,  which   puzzled  me 
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amazingly  at  the  time,  that  your  intentions 
were  not  honourable.  Nobody  knows  what  he 
will  think  or  say  now  unless  you  undeceive 
him.  He  may,  perhaps,  do  or  say  something 
on  the  provocation  that  may  disturb  your 
friendly  relations  for  life  ;  and  I  am  sure  his 
poor  mother  has  trouble  enough  abeady.  But 
what  I  am  thinking  of  more  than  anything 
besides  is  this,  that  if  he  comes  to  Killarney 
and  finds  this  Frenchman  here,  he  will  imme- 
diately suspect  his  business  with  you  ;  and  he 
being  such  a  passionate  young  man  and  the 
other,  you  say,  a  professed  duellist,  they  are 
certain  to  run  their  heads  against  each  other, 
and  something  horribly  stupid  will  happen  in 
the  fighting  way.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright, 
considerably  struck  with  this  very  natural 
apprehension,  and  not  ill-pleased  with  the 
assurance  presented  of  Lord  Glengariff's  real 
motives  in  his  recent  conduct.  "  But  what  can 
I  do  to  prevent  it?" 

"Go  at  once  to  Glengariff — at  least,  as  soon 
as  the  sport  on  the  lake  is  over,  and  it 
cannot  last   much   longer   now — and   explain 
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all,  and  induce  liim  to  remain  there.  Mean- 
while, uncle  and  I  will  persuade  Monsieur  Le 
Tellier  that  he  cannot  leave  his  cause  in  better 
hands  than  ours  to  plead  with  you ;  for  I  am 
all  but  certain  he  has  come  to  beg  your  assist- 
ance in  establishing  them  together  in  life — 
which  I  think  you  will  allow  me  to  promise 
him  ? — and  get  him  to  go  on  his  affairs  away 
from  here,  until  we  can  settle  the  affair  to 
everybody's  mind.  Emily's  mother  must  be 
asked,  and  all  that,  you  know.  And  besides, 
dear  Mr.  Behringbright ! — after  what  has 
occurred  so  publicly  ....  it  would  be  best  .  . 
it  would  be  proper  .  .  .  (and  there  she  blushed 
very  naturally),  that  you  should  stay  away  from 
me  a  little  while — should  not,  at  least,  be  found 
with  me  alone  when  people  come  back  .  .  . 
And  hark !  now  I  think  by  the  shouts  the 
poor  stag  must  be  taking  to  the  water,  and  it 
must  be  soon  over  with  it  there,  among  such  a 
lot  of  brutes  in  the  boats  to  drive  it  back  upon 
the  dogs !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  glanced  from  the  lofty 
windows — which  he  had  thrown  open  to  give 
his  syren  air — and  was  so  particularly  struck 
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by  wliat  lie  tlien  witnessed  of  the  spectacle 
enacting  on  the  watery  expanse  below,  that  he 
even  arose,  from  his  almost  adoring  attitude 
beside  the  young  beauty,  to  gaze  forward  and 
consider  it. 

The  windows  of  the  principal  public  room 
at  Prospect  Palace,  where  the  loving  pair  had 
found  refuge,  overlooked — for  good  eyes — the 
entire  Lower  Lake.  You  could  see  as  far  as 
where  the  shores  narrowed  in  to  form  the 
peninsula  of  Muckross,  and  the  close,  rocky 
channel  between  its  jutting  headland  and  the 
mountains  descending  from  the  Gap  of  Dunloe 
on  the  left. 

This  scene  had  now  in  itself  reached  an 
extraordinary  effulgence  of  beauty  under  the 
meridian  glories  of  the  sun,  which  made  the 
whole  lake  shine  like  a  sheet  of  silver  set  in  a 
frame  of  the  intensest  cerulean  blue.  All  the 
primitive  colours  seemed,  in  fact,  displayed,  as 
in  some  vast  cut  glass,  through  the  watery 
atmosphere.  Innisfallen  Island  glowed  like  a 
great  emerald  filigreed  with  its  woods  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake,  and  the  mountains  exhibited 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  shades  on  their  sides 
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and  summits,  from  the  brightest  pea-green  to 
the  saddest  purple.  But,  in  addition,  these 
nataral  splendours  were  animated  by  the  sparkle 
of  a  thousand  oars,  the  flutter  of  a  thousand 
particoloured  flags,  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  entire  flotilla  of  boats,  which  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  perceived  was  converging  wdth  great 
rapidity  towards  the  Toomies  shore.  But  this 
was  not  what  so  particularly  attracted  his 
attention ;  which  was  that,  at  the  very 
moment  he  looked  towards  the  spectacle,  what 
he  perceived,  even  at  that  distance,  to  be  Lord 
Glengariff's  barge  rowed  right  across  the  line 
of  view,  and  the  branching  head  of  a  stag 
appeared,  fuming  with  terror,  and  blowing  the 
water  up  in  a  foam  beyond  it. 

Mr.  BehrinsrbriMit  knew  that  it  was  consi- 
dered  very  dangerous  to  cross  the  way  of  one 
of  those  powerful  animals  when  driven  to  frenzy 
and  desperation — as  the  stag  always  is  when  it 
betakes  itself  in  flight  to  so  uncongenial  an 
element.  He  looked,  therefore,  to  see  the 
barge  recede,  so  as  to  allow  the  maddened 
creature  to  pass.  But  his  attention  was  riveted 
by  seeing  that,  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a 
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figure  standing  upright  in  the  boat  seemed,  by 
its  impatient  gestures,  to  urge  the  rowers  right 
on  the  animal's  advance.  And  he  recognised 
this  figure  to  be  Lord  Grlengariff,  by  the  gleam 
of  a  hunting-knife  in  his  hand,  which  he 
remembered  he  carried,  as  a  part  of  his  chief- 
tain's costume,  sheathed  in  his  girdle,  just  as 
Madeleine,  w^ho  had  also  risen,  exclaimed — 

"  Dear  me  !  I  hope  his  lordship  is  hot  going 
to  be  so  foolish  !  He  told  me  he  would  kill 
the  stag  himself — to  show  me  that  there  was 
something  money  could  not  enable  a  man  to 
do — and  send  me  the  antlers  as  a  trophy.  Ah  ! 
what  has  happened  there  ?" 

What  had  happened  ?  At  that  great  distance 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  distinctly,  but  some- 
thing of  a  strange  and  horrible  nature  seemed 
to  occur.  A  dreadful  cry  of  dismay  came  audibly 
to  land — a  movement  of  infinite  uproar  and 
confusion  took  place  around  the  barge ;  after 
which,  the  whole  sweep  of  boats  behind  it 
seemed  to  open  and  scud  off  in  all  directions, 
as  if  in  the  wildest  consternation  !  The  cries 
of  alarm  w^ere  redoubled ;  and  a  moment  after, 
the  branches  of  the  stag  appeared  rising  nearer 
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in  the  waters,  as  if  from  beneath  the  Glen- 
gariff  barge,  and  making  towards  the  opposite 
shore ! 

Mr.  Behringbright  snatched  up  a  telescope 
— part  of  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

"  The  creature's  throat  is  cut !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Grlengariif  has  fulfilled  his  boast — 
the  waves  crimson  every  time  the  poor  beast 
breasts  them  \" 

"But  where  is  Glengariff  himself?  Does 
not  something  seem  wrong  there  in  the 
barge  ?"  inquired  Madeleine. 

"  There  !  it  makes  its  last  leap — and  sinks  ! 
They  will  have  to  drag  for  the  antlers  !  What 
a  strange  gift  to  make  to  a  lady  !"  said  Mr. 
Behringbright. 

"But  don't  you  reallythink  there's  something 
amiss  in  the  Glengariff  barge  ?  T  don't  see  Lord 
Glengariff  now ;  and  how  they  all  seem  clus- 
tered round  something  lying  on  the  gunwale  !" 
persisted  Madeleine. 

The  telescope  was  readjusted.  "It  does 
seem  rather  queer  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright, greatly  disturbed.  "  Whatever  can  it 
mean  ?    Waiter  !  come  here  I    But  it  seems  all 
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right  again  ;  tliey  are  rowing  towards  Glen- 
garifF.  No,  they  are  not !  They  all  of  them 
seem  quite  busy  round  some  one  lying  down 
in  the  boat.  Eooney,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?" 

The  waiter,  who  had  been  draining  the 
bottles,  himself  attracted  by  the  uproar,  now 
approached  the  window,  and,  privileged  by 
Mr.  Behringbright's  handing  him  'the  tele- 
scope immediately  delivered  an  authoritative 
dictum — 

"  Some  acshident\  should  say,  sir,  for  sartin, 
sure-ly  !  Those  craturs  are  worse  than  mad 
bulls  when  their  horns  are  hot !  I  hope  it 
isn't  his  lordship.  The  O'Donoghue,  come  to 
grief,  though  he's  so  ventursome,  or  the 
murther's  out  about  the  wailing  of  the  banshee 
which  the  Princess  has  been  hearing  this 
month  past,  they  say  !" 

"I  hope  not,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  turning  very  pale. 

"  My  uncle  is  on  board,  and — and  may  be 
useful !"  murmured  Madeleine.  *'  Indeed,  I 
almost  think  that  he's  binding  something — it 
almost  seems  like  a  strip  of  sail — round  some- 
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thing.      But  tliey  are  rowing  back  to  Glen- 
gariff !  I  should  think  all  must  be  right  !" 

"  Here's  a  boat  making  shore  as  fast  as  she 
can ;  perhaps  she  may  know  1"  suggested  the 
waiter. 

"  Eun  and  ask  ! — lose  not  a  moment !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Behringbright. 

The  man  disappeared,  and  they  speedily 
discerned  him  running  down  the  walk  to  the 
landing-place.  A  painful  pause  then  ensued 
— such  a  pause  as  the  mind  instinctively 
discerns  precedes  some  thunderclap  of  evil 
tidings ! 

Unluckily,  Eooney's  careful  clearance  of  the 
bottles  had  disqualified  him  for  immediate 
rapid  motion.  He  proceeded  on  his  mission  in 
a  very  strange  sort  of  a  zigzag — stumbled 
more  than  once  ;  and  the  general  consequence 
was  that  Mr.  Behringbright,  losing  patience, 
was  about  to  take  the  road  for  information  in 
person,  when  Madeleine  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  begged  him,  in  accents  he  could  not 
but  feel  irresistible,  not  to  leave  her. 

"I  am  so  agitated  !  I  am  sure  something 
dreadful  has  happened!      Do,    Mr.    Behring- 
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briglit,  stay — if  I  am  to  dejDend  upon  you  for 
m}^  future  protection  and  sujDport !" 

The  truth,  is,  she  had  discerned  that  the 
approaching  boat  conveyed  Camille  Le  Tellier 
and  his  American  friend. 

She  did  really  look  very  ill  and  ten-ified,  as 
she  had  reason ;  and,  dee|)l3^  touched  with  pity 
and  love,  Mr.  Behringbright  drew  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  supported  her  back  to 
her  chair. 

"  What  is  there  in  the  whole  world  of  worth 
or  value  to  me  compared  with  my  dearest  girl  ?" 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  in  the  tenderest  words 
he  had,  perhaps,  ever  before  used  to  mortal 
woman — so  the  reader  may  judge  he  was  no 
great  matter  of  a  love-speechifier.  But  there 
was  more  real  and  genuine  passion  in  the  words 
than  in  the  flightiest  ebullition,  perchance,  of 
the  gallant  lady-killing  Camille ;  and,  quite 
vanquished  by  the  overmastering  sentiment 
that  swelled  in  his  honest  heart,  he  drew 
Madeleine  fondly  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted 
his  first  kiss  of  love  upon  her  pale  and  trem- 
bling lips,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  a 
stranger  entered   the  apai-tment,  whose   long 
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legs  and  rapid  stride  liad  distanced  all  herald- 
ing from  the  landing-place. 

It  was  Flamingo  Brown!  hut,  luckily, 
Flamingo  Brown  alone. 

Something  resembling  that  snarl  of  the 
hyena  which  some  naturalists  will  have  it  is  a 
laugh  hurst  from  Mr.  Brown — and  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  seen  what  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Behringhright  looked  confused,  but  also 
angry.  Madeleine,  for  a  moment,  thought 
that  all  was  lost ;  but  seeing  the  man  alone, 
she  instantly  resumed  courage. 

"  Has  something  happened  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  on  the  water,  sir  ?"  she  inquired,  trying 
to  look  no  more  concerned  than  any  other 
young  lady  in  such  a  position — and  succeeding. 

"  Bather — a  few — not  quite  so  pleasant  as 
on  land,  I  guess.  Miss  !"  Flamingo  replied, 
with  another  odious  laus^h.  "  But  it's  no 
business  of  mine,  that  I  know  of — as  yet ; 
so  don't  look  such  thunders  at  me,  Mr.  Beh- 
ringhright !  I've  not  come  here  on  my  o\vn 
hook,  but  another  party's.  .  .  .  Miss,  if 
you  please " 

"What   does  the   fellow    mean?"  inquired 
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tlie  millionnaire,  with  a  stern  glare  at  tlie 
intruder. 

"  Perhaps  I'll  tell  you,  but  not  at  present ; 
bj-and-bye,  when  I  know  better  myself !  Mean- 
while, this  here  room  is  for  public  enjoyment, 
I'm  given  to  understand,  and  all  the  big  looks 
of  all  the  capitalists  in  the  world  shant  turn 
me  out  of  it.  All  I  want  is  to  speak  with 
Miss  in  private,  if  she  pleases,  on  a  little 
matter  of  business,  which  wont  keep  very 
long — if  she's  of  opinion  she  can  do  me  the 
honour  !" 

"It  is  on  his  friend's  affair,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Behringbright.  I  will  speak  with  Mr.  Brown 
in  private,  please — if  you  give  me  leave,"  said 
Madeleine,  in  great  distress  both  in  ap^iearance 
and  in  reality.  And  indeed,  in  spite  of  all 
her  skill  in  management,  her  affairs  were 
getting  into  a  very  uncomfortable  imbroglio, 
and  were  likely  to  become  more  complicated 
still — Mr.  Behringbright  turning  with  a  very 
fierce  and  restive  look  on  Flamingo — when 
the  waiter  staggered  in  to  the  relief,  like  a 
proper  Dcais  ex  mac/dud,  supposing  the  Dcus 
to  be  a  Bacchus. 

VOL.  III.  2 
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"  Lord  preserve  us  !  Such  news — sucH 
news,  sir  1" 

"  Wliat  news  ?  —  what  is  the  matter, 
manr 

"  The  O'Donoghue's  fairly  kilt  and  mur- 
thered  itself  entirely  !  The  stag's  gored  him 
in  the  breast,  and  he  was  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  before  they  brought  him  to  land,  and 
the  scrame  of  the  banshee  is  out !" 

"  Grood  heavens !" 

'"'  Wal,  I  heard  there  was  somebody  hurt — 
not  killed  out-and-out.  But  who's  T/ie  O'Don- 
ac/ioo  ? — what's  the  meaning  of  a  name  like 
that,  with  a  The  before  it  ?"  said  Flamingo, 
staring  with  all  his  yellow,  bloodshot  eyes. 

"It  is  Lord  Glengariff! — Oh,  go  and  see 
what  is  the  matter !  Take  surgeons,  Mr. 
Behringbright !  No,  you  shall  not  go  by 
water.  Eooney,  a  jaunting-car  instantly. 
You  \^ill  have  to  go  round  by  Killarney  for 
the  doctors !" 

Madeleine  reaU}^  was  shocked,  and  indeed 
hon'ified,  by  the  sudden  intelligence  ;  but  she 
did  not  forget  the  advisability  of  keeping 
Mr.  Behringbright  out  of  the  way  of  Camille, 
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in    case   he  should   be    remaining    anywhere 
near  in  his  boat. 

Mr.  Behringbright's  mind  was,  however, 
too  much  taken  up  by  these  disastrous 
tidings  to  attend  to  much  else. 

/'  Thank  you,  dearest ! — A  car,  Eooney,  as 
fast  as  you  can ; — a  guinea  if  you're  ready 
in  ^Ye  minutes  !  Good  God  !  what  a  calamity  ! 
His  mother  will  not  survive  the  -  shock !  I 
will  send  you  word  instantly,  dear  Miss 
Graham,  of  what  has  happened.  Meanw^hile, 
go  to  your  own  apartment,  and  save  yourself 
from  vulgar  intrusion." 

"  It  is  for  Emili/s  sake''  murmured  Made- 
leine. "  I  shall  be  quite  safe.  Look,  every- 
body is  coming  back  !  But  every  moment 
may  be  of  value  to  save  that  good,  generous 
young  man  who  saved  my  life  !  Do  go — 
do  go  !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  too  much  stricken 
with  apprehension  himself  to  delay  an  un- 
necessary moment,  and  complied,  with  a  warm 
pressure  of  his  betrothed's  hand  defiantly  to 
his  heart,  while  Flamingo  Brown  looked  on 
with  a  jeering  scowl. 
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Madeleine,  however,  would  not  suffer  liim 
to  leave  until  Rooney  re-entered,  breathless, 
to  announce  that  there  was  a  conveyance 
ready  at  the  hotel  door,  with  their  best  horse 
— ^leastways,  mare — Flyaway  Jib,  "  in  the 
ropes."  For  the  phraseology  of  the  good  old 
times  of  Ireland  survived  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  ostlery,  though  leather  harness 
had  long  since  superseded  the  former  approved 
Celtic  style  of  tackling  in  the  shafts. 

She  even  saw  Mr.  Behringbright  down  the 
hotel  stairs,  and  safely  upon  the  conveyance ; 
then  she  turned,  and  bravely  and  unquaveringly 
re-entered  the  apartment  she  had  left,  to  face 
this  impudent  intruder,  in  whom  she  instinct- 
ively recognised  a  foe.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his 
uncomfortable  craft  and  insolence,  she  felt 
herself  a  match  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LOVE-LETTERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Made- 
leine Graham  exhibited  as  much  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  in  the  conduct  of  her  affairs 
as  the  great  heroes  are  lauded  for  exhibiting  in 
theirs.  Unforeseen  contingencies  mostly  found 
her  alert  and  confident,  full  of  resource  and 
stratagem.  No  spider  ever  spun  finer  webs 
than  some  of  her  contrivances,  nor  ever 
repaired  a  damage  or  a  rent  with  more  rapid 
ingenuity  and  rally  of  effort  than  she.  I  like 
to  praise  her  when  I  can ;  and  I  must  say  that 
in  so  very  alarming  a  twist  and  dislocation  as 
her  schemes  had  now  sustained,  she  behaved 
well. 

She  found  Mr.  Brown  not  unpleasantly 
engaged  in  emptying  the  decanter  of  slieiTy 
unbottled  for  her  revival,  but  scarcely  touched 
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into  his    second   tumbler,  and  frothing  it  up 
with  water. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Miss.  I've  ordered  a  cocktail 
on  my  own  account,  but  I'm  as  dry  as  an  old 
beehive  ;  and  rather  than  split  together,  while 
the  fellow  takes  such  a  confounded  time,  I 
thought  I'd  venture  on  the  liberty  of  your 
bottle,"  Mr.  Brown  observed. 

Miss  Graham  accepted  the  excuse  with  great 
amenity. 

*'  You  are  perfectly  welcome,  sir  ;  pray  take 
a  seat.  As  a  friend  of  the  gentleman  whom  I 
am  so  desirous  of  serving — for  the  sake  of  the 
dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  w^orld — I  shall  be 
most  hapf)y  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home."  And  this  was  said 
with  a  frank,  sweet  smile,  which,  on  so  beau- 
tiful a  face,  produced  its  effect  even  on  the 
obtuse  perceptions  of  Mr.  Flamingo  Bro^Ti. 
But  he  thought  it  necessary,  too,  to  vindicate 
his  proper  national  swagger  and  insolence  in 
his  reply. 

"  I'm  much  obliged,  I'm  sure ;  but  there's 
no  occasion  to  tell  me  to  make  myself  at  home 
in  a  hottel,  I  always  am  at  home  in  a  hottel ;  in 
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fact,  I  never  live  in  anything  else  iDhen  I'm  at 
home.  You've  heard,  I  dare  say,  how  we  all 
live  in  hottels  in  Ameriky,  man,  woman,  and 
child ;  and  find  it  pay  better  than  each  sulking 
in  a  hole  by  himself,  as  you  continue  to  do  in 
the  old  country  here.  However,  I  say  nothing 
against  that  \  it  is  the  land  of  my  forebears, 
and  I  have  a  respect  for  it  and  its  institutions, 
however  much  they  differ  from  more  enlightened 
nations,  according-ly." 

"Of  ^owx  forebears,  sir?*'  said  Madeleine, 
who  had  never  heard  this  singular  word  before  ; 
but  it  is  good  American  for  ancestors.  And 
the  American  himself,  be  sure,  was  quite  guilt- 
less of  the  species  of  sarcasm  he  fancied  he 
now  detected  in  the  young  lady's  repetition  of 
the  word. 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  hear,  am  I  ?  Wal,  I  calculate, 
the  more  I  hear  the  more  I  may  hear  F'  he 
answered,  very  testily.  "However,  Miss,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  if  people  who  are  so 
particular  in  their  language  were  equal  so  in 
their  doings! — What  I  say  I  mean;  so  you 
need  not  look  so  contemptible-like  at 
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"  Eeally,  Mr.  Brown,  I  do  not  know  what 
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you  mean  :  I  am  merely  looking  at  you  for  an 
explanation.  I  understood  you  to  bring  some 
message  to  me  from  a  foreign  gentleman,  who 
requests  my  interference  in  an  affair  of  great 
personal  interest  to  himself,  and  is  aware 
that  he's  not  regarded  with  any  very  gi*eat 
favour  by  the  elder  members  of  my  family." 

"And  you  was  quite  right,  too,  about  its 
concerning  also  the  dearest  friend  you  have  in 
the  world,  Miss  ! — Everybody  knows  who 
everybody's  dearest  friend  is  ! — Your  own  self, 
I  fancy,  as  much  with  you  as  w^ith  me ;  and 
any  other  person  of  good  sense  and  calculating 
powers !" 

"  I  spoke  of  another  person  in  this  instance, 
Mr.  Brown — a  young  lady,  a  schoolfellow  and 
beloved  inm^ate  in  my  father's  family  at 
present,"  returned  the  brave  Madeleine,  eyeing 
the  messenger  with  well-dissembled  alarm  and 
visible  querj^ 

"  But  no  other  will  serve  the  turn  in  this 
instance.  Miss  Graham  !"  was  the  stunning 
rejoinder.  "  For  I  have  MounseerLe  Tellier's 
positive  orders  and  commands  to  you  to  join  him 
at  once  at  the  Red  Herring  Tavern, — where  he's 
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gone  himself  there  to  await  Mr.  Behringbright's 

arrival,  and  back  the  application  he  has  come 
— I  don't  know  how  far  out  of  the  reg'lar  way 
of  business — to  address  to  him.  And  he  said 
you  wouldn't  dare  to  refuse ! — And  by  your 
look  this  blessed  moment  I  am  quite  of  the 
opinion  you  wont !" 

!N"o  doubt  Miss  Graham  did  look  a  little 
taken  aback,  a  little  astonished  — '-  a  little 
thunderstruck,  perhaps  —  if  that  experience 
admits  of  degrees — as  she  heard  the  words. 

Ordered — commanded,  by  a  young  French- 
man, to  join  him  at  a  low  outlying  tavern,  to 
back  an  "  application,"  of  what  nature  could 
not  be  doubted,  to  Mr.  Behringbright  1 — to 
that  million  of  money  she  had  with  so  much 
difficulty  got  at  last  within  her  reach — not 
clutch  !  Exposure,  destruction, — what  else 
could  be  expected  to  ensue  ? 

Nay,  were  they  not  already  completed  in  the 
delivery  of  such  a  message  b}^  a  man  who, 
remembering  the  recent  wrangle,  Madeleine 
had  reason  to  think  had  motives  to  do  or  say 
anything  he  believed  could  annoy  ]\Ir.  Behring- 
bright ? 
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She  must  ascertain  that  point  at  once  !  All 
aglow  in  her  secret  heart  with  indignation,  but 
speaking  with  outward  composure,  she  inquired, 
*'  Has  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  then  made  you 
— a  perfect  stranger  to  most  of  the  parties, 
I  imagine — a  confidant  of  his  design,  whatever 
it  may  be  ?" 

Flamingo  in  his  turn  was  rather  taken  off 
his  hinges  by  the  point-blank  directness 
of  the  question.  He  remembered  that  his 
friend  had  most  earnestly  urged  upon  him 
not  to  provoke  the  young  lady  by  any 
intimation  that  he  had  betrayed  the  secret  of 
the  forbidden  intimacy  between  them  ;  much 
less  the  hints  he  had  so  incautiously  thrown 
out,  under  the  influence  of  vanity  and  the 
Yankee's  sneering  incredulity,  of  the  resistless 
quality  of  the  influence  he  possessed  over  her. 
Flamingo  was  even  startled  b}"  the  glance  that 
accompanied  the  query,  and  vaguely  roused  to 
the  notion  that,  in  truth,  he  was  setting  his  own 
foot  on  a  somewhat  dangerous  movement  in 
the  grass ! 

"No,  ma'am,  Mr.  Le  Tellier  has  not!"  he 
answered,  rather  shrinkingly.    "  Mr.  Le  Tellier 
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is  too  much  the  gentleman,  I  should  say,  to 
kiss  and  tell ;  but  he  seemed  to  think,  whatever 
he  wanted  to  do  or  get  done  with  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  you  was  the  party  to  lend  the  stoutest 
pull  at  the  ropes.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  almighty  framework  of  things  [he  con- 
cluded with  a  smile  of  some  grim  humour] 
that  you  have  a  pretty  considerable  say  there 
— in  the  proper  quarter,  I  mean — for  what 
Mounseer  wants." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  innuendo ; 
nor  had  Madeleine  a  shadow  of  hope  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  missed  espying  her  in  the  embrace 
of  her  newly  -  betrothed  suitor.  Horribly 
vexatious,  no  doubt,  this  was,  but  it  was  a 
fait  accomjjli.  The  whole  consideration,  how- 
ever, suggested  quite  a  bright  expedient  to 
her  quick  invention. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered,  without  a  ruffle 
on  her  brow  or  lip,  that  "  I  lutvc  a  good  deal 
of  influence  with  Mr.  Behringbright.  Botli 
my  unfortunate  friend  and  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
are  perfectly  aware  of  that  fact — in  soliciting 
its  exertion.  And  I  am  anxious  to  use  it 
always  to  a  good  purpose :   for   example,  Mr. 
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Brown,  if  I  could  do  anything  to  heal  the 
little  breach  of  friendly  feeling  which  seems  to 
have  taken  place  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Behringbright,  I  should  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  so  doing ; — particularly  after  what 
I  heard  you  observe,  that  upon  some  trifling 
pique,  in  the  transactions  you  have  been  en- 
gaged in  together,  Mr.  Behringbright  is  about 
to  throw  away  some  exceedingly  lucrative 
prospects  of  investment  in  your  power  to 
suggest/' 

"  And  so  I  did  !  Hog  and  heaven !  I  never 
heard  such  a  sensible  woman  talk  before !" 
exclaimed  the  Yankee,  wise  as  he  was  in  his 
generation — knowing  as  he  deemed  himself  in 
the  ways  of  women,  on  the  strength  of  one 
widowing  and  three  divorces  in  his  native  land. 
"  By  jingo,  you're  a  real  Christian,  ma'am ! 
And  the  first  duty  of  that  kind  of  crittur,  I  have 
always  heard,  was  to  make  peace  wherever 
people  are  at  loggerheads ;  and  the  way  to  do 
that  isn't  by  pitting  them  together  sure  and 
certain,  but  putting  them  in  a  common  notion 
of  something  lucrative  in  the  way  of  business  ! 
That's  what  keeps   us    and  the  old   country 
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always  only  a-snarling  and  growling,  but  never 
coming  to  regular  clawing  and  tearing  !  Jest 
you  bring  about  a  reconci-liation  between  me 
and  the  great  capitalist,  and  be  banged  if  I 
wont  make  it  well  worth  your  while,  Miss,  and 
I'll  never  make  another  stroke  in  the  way  of 
mischief  about  that  Frenchman,  s'help  me  ! 
He's  nothing  to  me  ;  in  fact,  I  would  as  soon, 
or  sooner,  punch  his  head  as  not.  And  he 
deserves  it,  too,  for  the  way  he  speaks  about 
young  ladies  that  probably  have  no  more  to 
do  with  him  than  Mother  Eve !  But  these 
handsome,  finical  beggars  do  sometimes  get  up 
a  lady's  sleeve  before  she  has  the  sense  to 
shake  'em  out,  and  he  has  boasted  you  must 
come  if  he  sent  for  you ;  and  appointed  me  to 
bring  you,  as  reg'lar  as  if  I  was  execution 
sherifi*,  safely  to  the  spot.  But  I  hope  I  can 
keep  a  secret,  if  I  see  no  reason  to  the 
contrary  !" 

A  feeling  of  intense  vexation  and  resent- 
ment kindled  in  Madeleine's  inmost  heart  as 
she  listened  to  this  confirmation  of  her  fears, 
and  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  in  s])ite  of 
hej:  requests  and  Le  Tellier's  solemnly-plighted 
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word,  lie  had  gratified  liis  own  vanitj'  so 
unfairly  at  the  expense  of  hers — perhaps  had 
fatally  compromised  her  reputation  with  this 
meddling  and  audacious  stranger !  Indeed, 
in  spite  of  his  disclaimers,  she  saw  enough 
almost  to  convince  her  on  this  point  in  the 
malicious  humour  of  the  expression  that  shone 
on  all  the  long  hard  lines  of  Flamingo  Brown  s 
physiognomy. 

Still  he  was  a  stranger,  and  might  be  got 
rid  of,  she  mused,  if  well  managed,  without 
any  ruinous  results  to  Camille's  imprudence. 
It  was  worth  while  meantime  to  try  what 
effrontery  and  resolution  might  effect  in  the 
way  of  removing  or  shaking  his  opinion, 
however  formed  or  to  what  extent. 

"  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  did  not  boast  without 
reason,  absolutely,"  she  remarked,  with  a 
purposely  audible  sigh.  "Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  he  possesses  a  cruelly  irresistible  sway 
over  all  who  cherish  the  unfortunate  young 
lady  whose  confidence  he  has   so  shamefullj^ 

what  was  I  about  to  say  ?     Ko  matter  ;  I 

am  quite  ready  to  obey  Monsieur  Le  Tellier's 
summons,  and  will   thankfully  accept  so  re- 
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spectable  an  escort  as  is  offered  me  to  the  place 
wlier«  he  assigns  me  the  rendezvous  ;  which, 
as  the  abode  of  Mr.  Behringbright,  must  also 
be  of  the  highest  respectability." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  I  am  respectable,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  remark,"  returned  the  beguiled 
Flamingo,  eagerly  rising.  "  But  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  the  respectability  of  the  quarters 
we're  a-going  to.  I  hear  it's  a  kind  of  inferior 
lodging-house  and  tea-gardens,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  if  you  thought  Mr.  Behring- 
bright wouldn't  like  you  to  go  there,  why,  I'll 
go  back  and  tell  Frenchy  so,  and  advise  him  to 
study  manners  better  than  to  ask  a  lady  to 
such  an  ass-ignation." 

Madeleine  had  thought  only  at  the  moment 
how  extremely  desirable  it  would  be  to  open  an 
understanding  with  her  rash  lover,  who  seemed 
so  likely  to  spoil  everything  by  his  interference, 
while  she  knew  that  Mr.  Behringbright  was  at 
a  distance.  But  this  last  broadly-pronounced 
word  startled  her.  She  felt  she  was  placing 
herself  in  Flamingo  Brown's  power,  as  well  as 
being  placed  so  by  Camille's  rashness ;  for  she 
could  not  possibly  pretend  to   Mr.  Bchring- 
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bright  that  she  expected  to  find  him  at  the 
"Eed  Herring,"  after  just  parting  with  him 
on  an  errand  of  hfe  or  death  in  another 
direction. 

An  intricate  problem,  therefore,  presented 
itself  for  solution — How  to  conciliate  the  im- 
prudent Frenchman  by  a  seeming  assent  to  his 
demand,  without  any  real  compliance  ;  boldly 
confront  the  suspicions  of  the  American ;  and 
secure  herself  at  the  same  time  the  chance  of  a 
private  interview  with  Camille,  which  should 
remove  the  stumblingblocks  from  her  path,  by 
the  unconscious  co-operation  of  his  deleterious 
agent. 

This  was  how  she  worked  it  out : — 
"  Oh  yes,  my  dear  sir,  I  had  forgotten.  Mr. 
Behringbright  ivoidd  be  surprised  if  I  went 
to  any  out-of-the-way  place  like  that  in  his 
absence ;  though  Monsieur  Le  Tellier,  of 
course,  cannot  know  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
return  to  his  lodgings,  if  at  all  to-night,  till 
late.  But  you  can  tell  him  from  me — if,  as  1 
suspect  but  too  strongly,  his  business  admits 
of  no  delay — I  will  with  pleasure  cross  the 
water  with  him  at  once  to  Glengariff.    .My 
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aunt  and  uncle  are  there — and  I  owe  it  to  tlie 
unfortunate  young  nobleman,  tlie  owner,  to 
make  the  most  friendly  inquiries  after  his  late 
accident.  There  is  still  plenty  of  the  day  left 
for  the  excursion — or  we  can  go  round  by  the 
land,  if  you  would  prefer  it,  to  save  time,  in  a 
car,  and  take  up  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  on  the 
way  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  drive — and  uncle  and 
aunt  can  come  home  with  me.  So' you  will 
now  be  convinced,  I  hope,  Mr.  Brown,  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  present  myself,  with  this 
French  gentleman  in  my  company,  to  Mr. 
Behringbright  ?" 

The  American  <did  seem  now  fairly  non- 
plussed. 

Assuredly  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
passage  of  lovemaking  which,  coupled  with 
the  probabilities  of  th^  case,  made  him  conclude 
Camille's  boasted  secret  betrothed  was  devoting 
her  energies  to  secure  the  more  valuable  prize. 
But  how  was  he  to  reconcile  this  readiness  to 
comply  with  what  he  knew  to  be  Le  Tellier*s 
purpose  in  tlie  interview  tlms  assented  to,  with 
the  Frenchman's  declarations? — ignorant,  as 
the  luckless  boaster  had  of  course  left  him,  of 
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the  facts  that  rendered  it  very  unlikely  he 
should  take  upon  him  to  present  himself  in 
such  a  season  of  disorder  in  the  house  of  a  man 
who  had  treated  him  with  public  insult  and 
injury? 

"  Why/'  Flamingo  burst  out,  staring  in 
amazement  at  the  young  lady,  "  aren't  you  the 
main  party  yourself,  and  the  one  that  he's 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Behringbright  to  let  him 
marry,  in  spite  of  all  her  relations — ^like  Eomeo 
and  Juliet  ?" 

It  was  plain  what  Camille  had  been  at  now  ! 
But  Madeleine  was  further  than  ever  from 
losing  her  head  in  this  new  whirl  of  the 
waters  round  her  unsteady  stepping-stones. 

"  Are  you  crazy,  sir,  or  is  Mr.  Le  Tellier  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  as  greatly  puzzled.  "  You  have 
seen  how  Mr.  Behringbrjght  and  I  are  situated, 
.  .  .  or  may  guess  !  But  what  has  he  got 
to  do  with  disposing  of  me  in  marriage,  sup- 
posing he  himself  has  no  pretensions  that  way 
with  me  ?  I  do  not  know,  in  short,  whether 
it  is  your  own  misapprehension,  or  whether  the 
young  gentleman  has  purposely  mystified  you ; 
but  i  am  entii'ely  ignorant  of  what  you  allude 
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to,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  promised  to 
interest  myself  as  much  as  I  can  to  bring 
about  the  possibility  of  a  union  between 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  and  a  governess  who 
resides  in  my  father's  family,  of  whom  Mr. 
Behringbright  has  charitably  constituted  him- 
self the  protector.  In  this  view  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  as  I  have  said,  to  accompany  you  on 
your  return  to  your  friend,  and  proceed  with 
him  to  Grlengariff  Castle." 

"  Wal,  this  does  flog  Barnum  ! — The 
impudent  little  French  humbug  !  I  wonder 
where  he  spied  a  slate  off  my  roof,  that  he 
dared  to  let  daylight  into  me  through  a  cracked 
pane  !"  exclaimed  Flamingo.  "  All  his  French 
bantam  strutting,  I  suppose.  Be  darned  if  I 
don't  go  back  and  give  him  a  good  rubbing 
down  with  an  oak  towel,  for  sending  me  on  a 
fool's  errand  !  And  yet  didn't  he  tell  me — yes, 
by  Jupiter  !  he  did  tell  me — that  he  had  scores 
on  scores  of  letters  from  you,  which  he  could 
show  to  prove  everything,  in  case  you  stuck  up 
your  back  ! — Everything,  I  say;  and  he  seemed 
to  mean  a  good  deal  by  everything,  from  the 
way  he  said  it !  Every  tiling  ! — if  you  dared  to 
3~z 
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play  him  any  tricks  with  anybody — if  they 
were  kings  upon  their  golden  thrones,  or  had 
California  ready  to  settle  on  you  for  pin- 
money  r* 

Now,  indeed — and  for  almost  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  this  startling  inter- 
view— Madeleine  felt  the  palsying  touch  of 
fear  ! 

Letters — letters  from  her — her  letters — to 
CamiUe  Le  Tellier ! 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  at  the  very 
best,  love-letters  are  seldom  a  species  of  com- 
position the  writers,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
Horatian  interval,  would  willingly  submit  to 
the  public  approbation.  There  is  apt  to  be  a 
good  deal  in  them  of  superfluous  flight  and 
fancy,  which  a  taste  sobered  and  chastened  by 
time — or  the  possession  of  the  beloved  object — 
is  apt  to  discover  most  absurdly  exaggerated 
and  out  of  all  rational  keeping.  But  without 
looking  through  the  judicious  lenses  of  time, 
Madeleine  Graham  knew  very  well  that  her 
letters  were  not  of  the  kind  to  coui't  a  dispas- 
sionate inspection. 

Certain  it  was,  at  all  events,  that  no  other 
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man  in  tlie  world,  save  liim  alone  to  whom 
tliose  amatory  effusions  were  addressed,  could 
ever  take  Madeleine  Grraham  to  his  heart  with- 
out the  consciousness  that  he  was  hugging 
disgrace  and  dishonour  of  the  deepest  dye. 
As  for  the  honest-minded,  soher-hearted  George 
Cocker  Behringbright,  had  he  himself  been  the 
object  of  such  an  idolatry,  he  would  have 
loathed  and  rejected  it  as  the  pure,  grassy- 
breathed  ox-god  of  India  would  turn  with 
loathing  and  abhorrence  from  a  sanguinary 
fetish  of  Dahomey  offered  in  his  honour.  But 
what  judgment  would  he  form  upon  such  com- 
positions when  he  ivas  not?  And,  of  course, 
the  grand  danger  of  these  letters  lay  in  their 
capability  of  being  submitted  to  Ms  perusal. 

These  were  reflections  which,  flashing  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  pen  and  ink  can 
hope  to  photograph  through  Madeleine 
Graham's  mind,  did  certainly  give  an  un- 
wonted quiver  to  her  heart,  and  sent  the  blood 
blanched  downward  from  her  rich  complexion. 

This  was  fear.  But  another  sensation  almost 
as  instantly  started,  like  a  plague-spot  of 
fire,  in  her  inmost  soul;   and   could    Camille 
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Le  Tellier's  feebler  and  much  less  liarmful 
nature  have  appreciated  how  that  first  glow  of 
resentment  would  spread  in  such  a  nature, 
he  would  have  been  a  good  deal  more  afraid 
than  he  had  actually  shown  himself  to  offend 
his  lady-love  in  so  unhandsome  a  guise.  For, 
after  all,  Madeleine  was  in  the  right  to  feel 
very  much  hurt  and  injured  in  the  situation 
in  which  she  was  cast  by  Camille's  vaunts 
and  threats  to  this  uncomfortable  American 
stranger.  Assuredly,  honour  should  not  be 
confined  exclusively  to  the  thieves  of  men's 
goods  and  chattels,  and  even  such  lovers  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  little  among  themselves ! 

What  could  she  say  or  do  in  such  an  emer- 
gency ? 

I  have  noticed  that  people  of  matured 
wisdom  and  experience  mostly  say  nothing 
when  they  don't  knoAv  what  to  say.  Young 
beginners,  however, — especially  of  the  feminine 
sex, — frequently  do  exactly  the  contrary.  Still, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  Madeleine  was  betraj'ed 
into  any  very  signal  imprudence  when,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Letters  ! — letters  of  mine  ?     They  must  be 
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solely  relating,  then,  to  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
and  Miss  Mauglian's  unhappy  affair,  in  which 
I  now  almost  regret  to  say  I  have  interested 
myself  long  and  rashly  enough.  But  did 
he  pretend  to  liave  any  such  proofs — such 
documents,  I  mean — of  my  complicity  in  so 
unhappy  a  love-affair  amongst  his  travelling 
paraphernalia?  He  easily  might,  for  they 
must  be  very  few — if  any  at  all." 

"  He  had  a  good  large  'portmanteau  with 
him,  but  I  thought  it  was  filled  chiefly  with 
French  fal-lals  and  perfumery,''  said  Mr. 
Brown. 

"  Most  likely  so,  sir.  And  has  he  gone  to 
lodge  with  his  portmanteau  at  the  '  Eed 
Herring'  ?" 

"  So  he  told  me — that  he  might  be  sure  not 
to  miss  Mr.  Behringbright.  Btit  I  don't  think 
he  is  over  flush  of  cash,  either,  for  the  great 
hotels,  as  you  call  them,  over  here." 

Madeleine  ruminated.  Could  Camille  possi- 
bly have  those  letters  in  conveyance  about 
with  him,  so  numerous  as  they  were  ?  If  so, 
it  must  be  with  a  pur^Dose.  And  she  felt  her- 
self utterly  in  his  power  indeed  !    In  the  power 
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of  a  man  who  had  evidently  so  far,  in  mere 
vanity  and  inconsiderateness,  placed  so  much 
of  the  vital  secret  of  her  existence  at  the  mercy 
of  a  stranger ! 

Madeleine  thereupon  felt  like  one  who  has 
walked  asleep  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
starting  awake !  Oh  me !  the  horrible  sea 
that  churned  below  among  the  black  spiky 
rocks  ! — the  .hideous  gulfs  of  air  that  alone 
intervened  !  Even  her  clear  brain  grew  dizzy, 
and  reeled  at  the  thought  of  so  horribly  press- 
ing and  near  a  destruction.  Flamingo  himself 
stared  at  the  look  of  far- searching  vacancy  of 
terror  she  gave  at  him. 

"  Mercy  on  me,  Miss  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  But 
you  dont  seem  to  like  it,  now  !  For  my  part, 
I  dare  say  it's  all  the  fellow's  talk.  And  if 
you  say  half  a  word  I'll  make  him  2^rove  his 
words — or  pull  his  nose  for  him  and  make 
him  eat  them." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  so 
kind  a  friend,"  said  Madeleine,  extending  her 
small  and  prettily-je welled  hand  to  the  vast 
paw  of  the  American.     "But,"  she  resumed,. 
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with  a  great  appearance  of  dignified  composure 
and  disdain,  *'  I  have  resolved  on  quite  a 
different  course.  Since  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
presumes  to  speak  of  me  in  so  improper  a 
manner,  I  wiU  take  no  further  notice  of  him 
or  his  affairs.  Let  him  do  his  best  or  his 
worst — I  defy  and  challenge  him  to  it !  I  will 
return  no  answer  whatever  to  his  pretended 
commands.  And  if  you  are  so  kindly  friendly 
towards  me  as  you  declare  yourself,  Mr.  Brown, 
you  will  leave  him  to  amuse  the  time  till 
Mr.  Behringbright's  return  as  he  best  may,  and 
remain  to  partake  of  the  excellent  dinner  our 
host  will  not  fail  to  place  before  his  company 
to-day." 

*'  Is  it  an  invite.  Miss  ? — and  am  I  to  con- 
sider myself  Mr.  Behringbright's  guest  or 
yours  ?"  said  the  Yankee,  with  a  hungry  clash 
of  his  ogrelike  teeth. 

"  As  my  uncle's,  sir.  But  I  shall  be  happy 
to  testify  to  Mr.  Behringbright  my  opinion  of 
the  politeness  and  good  feeling  you  have 
evinced  in  placing  Monsieur  Le  Tcllier's  wishes 
in  the  least  impudent  and  disadvantageous 
manner    before   me,"    said  Madeleine.      "In 
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fact,"  she  added,  with  a  fascinating  expression 
not  altogether  lost  on  the  recipient,  "  if  I  take 
any  further  interest  in  the  matter  it  will  be 
because  I  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  zeal  and 
eloquence  of  your  advocacy  of  your  imprudent 
friend's  objects.  Shall  I  desire  the  waiter  to 
place  a  cover  for  you,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  But  you  are  not  afraid  to  write  a  few  lines 
in  answer,  are  you,  Miss,  that  in  case  of 
Mr.  Le  Tellier's  obstinacy  I  may  ask  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  letters  he  pretends  to 
have?"  said  Flamingo,  who  spied  his  ad- 
vantages in  that  direction. 

A  most  disagreeable  and  involving  demand, 
in  good  sooth !  But  it  would  not  do  to 
hesitate. 

"  Certainly  not,"  Madeleine  answered.  "  I 
have  no  fear  to  let  my  handwriting  be  com- 
pared with  any  other,  and  I  will  write  a  proper 
answer  to  the  French  gentleman  in  your  pre- 
sence. Compare  my  writing  when  you  like 
and  with  what  you  like. — Eoone}^  an  ink- 
standish  and  paper,  if  you  please." 

The  waiter,  who  was  getting  better  of  his 
bottle-ends    after    a    doze  on    the    staircase, 
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obeyed  pretty  promptly,  and  Madeleine  seated 
herself  with  seeming  indifference  but  much 
secret  agitation  to  her  task. 

She  certainly  did  intend  to  put  a  specimen 
of  penmanship  in  her  own  real  handwriting  on 
record.  One  may  easily  deny  any  other,  pro- 
vided the  internal  evidence  is  not  too  strong. 
Mr.  Behringbright  had  never  yet  seen  the 
genuine  article,  as  she  believed,  and  was  right. 
Still,  she  was  rather  flurried  by  the  Yankee's 
evident  watchfulness ;  and  the  only  alien  style 
she  could  think  of  just  at  the  moment  was  the 
one  she  had  practised  up,  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, in  the  imitation  of  Lady  Grlengariff's 
handwriting  in  the  forged  postscript.  So  she 
wrote  what  she  wrote  in  that,  and  the  words 
ran  thus : — 

"  Miss  Graham  presents  her  compliments  to 
M.  Camille  Le  Tellier,  and  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  mention  the  subject  of  his 
proposal  to  Miss  Emily  Maughan  to  her  dear 
friend's  beneficent  guardian.  She  must,  how- 
ever, decline  any  attempt  io  force  Monsieur  Le 
Tellier's  wishes  and  jDresence  upon  that  gentle- 
man, until  duly  authorized  by  him,  leaving  it 
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to  his  own  good  sense  and  feeling  of  propriety 
to  clioose  a  fitter  time  and  place  than  he  seems 
apparently  to  have  selected." 

"  Be  darned  if  you  seem  at  all  afraid  of  him, 
however !"  said  Flamingo,  on  receiving  this 
note,  handed  over  to  ]iim  open  for  perusal ; 
"and  I  don't  mind  mentioning  that  I  do  now 
begin  to  think  it  very  likely  it  is  all  gammon 
and  lies  on  the  Frenchman's  part.  He  always 
struck  me  as  being  a  deuced  sight  more  of  a 
windbag  than  a  sack  of  wheat.  And  as  a 
letter  like  this  wont  go  off  into  spontaneous 
combustion,  but  will  keep  as  cool  in  one's 
pocket  as  a  cucumber  in  a  larder,  I'll  do  my- 
self the  honour.  Miss,  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation,  and  remain  to  the  fahle  cVhote" 

"I  am  very  glad  of  it.  But  I  see  people 
coming  in,  and  I  ought  to  go  and  dress  a  little 
for  dinner,"  said  Madeleine,  smilingly  accept- 
ing the  position  of  inviter  thus  thrust  upon 
her ;  "  and  so  I  must  ask  leave  of  absence  for 
a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Brown.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  lively 
peoj)le  now,  to  amuse  you  till  my  return." 
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And  so  saying,  she  made  a  light  curtsy, 
and  \\dthdrew  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
American. 

"Isn't  she  a   handsome    European  article, 
neither?"    he    muttered    to   himself,    as     she 
retired.     "  But  still  there's  some  double,  in- 
and-out  play  in  it,  I'm    sure.     Only  it's   no 
business  of  mine,  but  rather  the  contrary,  if  so 
be  as  she  will   bring   about   a   reconciliation 
between  me  and  that  high  and  mighty  British 
capitalist.     I  haven't  explained  to  her  about 
the  skins,  either,  but  I  will  at  dinner ! — But 
can  she  be  intending  any  sort  of  hocus  trick 
upon  me  ?     I  don't  see  what  it  can  be ;  but 
rU  keep  my  eye  on  the  staircase  she's  gone  up, 
and  see  that   she  don't  give  me  the  slip. — 
Don't  shut  the  door,  waiter ;    I'm  as  partial  to 
air  as  a  grampus." 

And  Flamingo  hastened  to  plant  his  chair 
almost  in  the  doorway  of  the  grand  saloon  of 
Prospect  Palace,  leaning  it  back  against  a  wall, 
with  his  large  feet  set  tight  by  the  heels  upon 
the  seat  beneath — swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  affecting  to  read  a  newspaper, 
but  keeping   his  eye   on   the   access   to    the 
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apartment  which  Miss  Graham  appeared  to 
ascend  to. 

This  Mr.  Brown,  of  America,  was  a  person 
of  great  discernment,  and  thoroughly  on  his 
guard  against  the  wiles  of  women ;  neverthe- 
less, the  apparition  of  an  elderly  female,  in  a 
very  plain  bonnet  and  thick  veil,  who  shortly 
after  came  hobbling  downstairs  as  if  she  were 
lame,  and  went  almost  closely  past  him,  with 
her  head  bent  stiffly  down,  scarcely  excited 
his  attention. 

Eooney  was  rather  surprised,  and  muttered 
to  himself,  as  he  was  laying  the  cloth  for  his 
forty-seven  guests,  "  I  didn't  see  Mrs.  Doctor 
Bucktrout  come  in,  that  I  know  of — and  now 
she's  going  out  again."  But  it  was  Madeleine 
Graham,  who  had  often  disguised  herself  and 
mimicked  her  aunt  in  jest,  but  who  now  found 
it  convenient  to  play  the  part  in  earnest,  and 
passed  thus  forth  from  Prospect  Palace,  un- 
questioned and  unsuspected,  in  her  artfully- 
assumed  costume. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

AULD      ACQUAINTANCE. 

The  "  Eed  Herring"  was  not  exactly  the 
proper  designation  of  tlie  establishment  whither 
Madeleine  Grraham,  changing  her  gait  as  soon 
as  she  was  fairly  out  of  Prospect  Palace,  now 
swiftly  directed  her  steps.  The  original  pro- 
prietor had  been  famous  as  a  fisherman  on  the 
lakes,  and  being  a  great  hand  at  preparing  all 
the  necessary  gear  for  the  sport,  hung  out  a 
gilded  wooden  representation  of  a  trout,  as  a 
sign  of  his  whereabouts,  on  the  end  of  a 
fishing-rod,  from  an  upper  window.  But  time, 
weather,  and  the  illnatured  wit  of  envious 
contemporaries  (fishermen  also  have  them),  had 
speedily  transformed  the  "Grolden  Trout"  into  the 
"  Eed  Herring."  And  now  that  the  house  had 
been  converted  into  a  tavern  and  lodging-house 
for  guests  of  inferior  respectability,  the  vulgar 
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name  stuck  to  it  more  pertinaciously  tlian  ever. 
It  was,  however,  situated  rather  romantically 
on  the  roadside  to  Killarney,  on  the  skiiiis  of 
Kenmare  "Woods,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from,  hut  about  halfway  between.  Prospect 
Palace  and  the  town.  A  stage-coach,  passing 
at  the  time  Madeleine  went  out  of  the  hotel 
grounds,  seemed  also  to  offer  her  a  facility,  of 
which  she  gladly  availed  herself.  Not  forget- 
ting her  character,  however,  as  an  elderly 
female,  she  hailed  it  in  counterfeit  weak 
accents,  and  chiefly  by  flourishing  an  umbrella 
of  her  aunt's,  with  which  she  had  taken  care  to 
provide  herself  The  driver  goodnaturedly 
stopped ;  and  a  place  being  vacant  in  the 
vehicle,  the  guard,  who  was  as  like  a  giant  as 
need  be,  affably  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and 
stuffed  her  into  it. 

As  it  was  now  growing  towards  dusk,  and 
Madeleine's  face  was  enveloped  in  her  thick, 
old- woman's  veil,  it  was  not  for  several 
moments  that  she  distinctly  made  out  who 
were  her  fellow-passengers.  Perhaps  she  was 
too  much  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  to 
take  any  particular  notice  at  first.     But  she 
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was  rather  struck,  thougli  vaguely,  with  the 
extremely  fashionable  figure  of  a  lady,  who 
was  reclining,  seemingly  all  but  asleep,  in  a 
corner  of  the  coach,  but  whose  half-open  feline 
eyes  kept  quiet  note  of  all  that  occurred  in  it. 
Madeleine  felt  that,  before  she  herself  ventured 
to  repay  the  stranger's  furtive  observation  in 
kind,  and  then  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflGi- 
culty  she  prevented  herself  from  giving  an 
outward  sign  of  her  inward  astonishment ;  for 
without  doubt  those  hard-lined  black  eyebrows, 
those  pear-shaped,  flat  cheeks,  that  berouged 
but  pallid  and  dissipated  complexion,  that 
dishonest,  lurking  glance,  were  all  distinguished 
attributes  of  Mademoiselle  Olympe  Loriot ! 

It  is  not  always  so  pleasant  for  "auld  ac- 
quaintance" to  rejoin  one  another  on  the  road 
of  life  as  the  good-hearted  old  convivial  song 
would  make  it  appear.  Madeleine  Graham, 
at  all  events,  felt  no  kind  of  call  upon  her  to 
burst  out  into  a  pa3an  on  the  occasion — con- 
siderably to  the  contrary.  She  felt  that  such 
an  arrival  was  an  addition  to  her  troubles, 
with  which  she  could  most  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed at  the  moment,  while  her  general  per- 
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plexities  were  carried  to  the  height  to  account 
for  it. 

What,  indeed,  could  Mademoiselle  Olympe 
Loriot  possibly  want  on  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  ? 

Had  she  come  on  a  professional  visit  among 
the  pleasure-seekers  there  ?  But  there  was 
no  theatre  in  Killarney — no  scene  for  her  dis- 
plays ;  and  after  the  riots  she  had  occasioned 
even  in  the  Protestant  cities  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  she  should 
have  determined  to  try  her  luck  as  an  Orange 
dancer  on  the  Catholic  population  of  the  south. 
The  other  persons  in  the  coach  were  not,  seem- 
ingly, of  her  company,  and  otherwise  did  not 
look  at  all  like  stage  people :  just  the  reverse, 
— country  people. 

It  was  very  puzzling.  Madeleine  had  no 
notion,  after  the  strong  repulse  she  had  given 
her,  that  Olympe  could  have  come  after  her. 
Had  her  old  frenzy  revived,  then,  and  was  she 
there  in  pursuit  of  Camille  Le  Tellier  ?  That 
would  not  have  been  so  had.  But  how  should 
she  know  Camille  was  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ?  He  was  not  likely  to  have  given  her 
any  inkling  of  his  proceedings  ;  he  was  not 
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SO  fond  of  lier  society.  It  was  monstrously 
puzzling :  but  the  height  of  imprudence — en- 
tirely out  of  the  question — to  inquire.  Made- 
leine's principal  hope  and  wish,  on  the  contrary, 
were  to  keep  altogether  unknown  and  unob- 
served of  her  dear  friend  of  the  olden  time. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  Mademoiselle  addressed 
her,  in  excellent  English,  though  with  a  vi- 
brating, foreign  accent, — 

"Since  you  are  probably  a  native  of  this 
country,  Madame,  will  you  favour  me  with  infor- 
mation which  are  the  estate  and  mansion  of  M. 
le  Comte — the  Barl,  I  mean,  of  Glengarr-eelf  ?" 

"What  could  Olympe  want  with  knowing 
this  ?"  thought  her  once  pupil.  But  she  was 
in  no  hurry  to  answer.  She  feared  the  recog- 
nition of  her  voice,  disguise  it  as  she  might — 
Mademoiselle  had  so  often  lauded  its  musical 
accentuation  to  her.  She  took  the  best  plan 
she  could — pretended  to  be  deaf,  slouched  her 
head  down,  gave  an  old-womanish  cough,  and 
was  silent. 

Another  of  the    passengers    in   the  coach, 
however,  a  man  who  looked  like  a  farmer  or  a 
grazier,  did  duty  for  her. 
4 — 2 
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"  We  can't  see  it  through  the  wood,  my 
lady ;  and  besides,  there  is  a  mighty  big  mist 
gathered  on  the  mountains  over  the  place,  which 
would  prevint  us,  if  we  could,"  he  said,  most 
respectfully,  to  that  showy  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  Monsieur  !  Ah,  tell 
me,  do  you  know  this  young  lord  personally  ? 
For  me,  I  only  know  that  he  is  the  best,  the 
bravest,  the  most  generous  of  men;  and  I 
have  come  a  long  way  out  of  my  way  to  tell 
him  so  1"  exclaimed  Olympe,  in  an  ecstatic 
tone.  "  Do  but,  at  all  events,  point  out  to  me 
the  quarter  of  the  horizon  in  which  his  honour- 
able residence  is  situated !  I  have  no  other 
business  in  your  mountains  except  to  thank 
this  generous  young  nobleman  for  a  life,  not 
worth  preserving,  which  he  has  saved.  "Where 
— where  is  it  ?" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  thought  Madeleine.  "  Is 
she  still  haunted  by  her  old  mania,  and  specu- 
lates on  the  chances  of  the  conquest  of  Lord 
Glengariff,  under  pretence  of  expressing  her 
gratitude  to  him  ? — or  has  she  come  a-begging 
to  him  ?  She  looks  poor,  though  so  bedizened 
in  her  garb !     If  so,  she  is  going  to  be  finely 
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disappointed,  and  I  shall  soon  be  rid  of  her  out 
of  Killarney,  if  she  don't  suspect  I  am  here." 

None  of  the  other  passengers  seemed  able  to 
point  out  the  probable  "  quarter  of  the  ho- 
rizon" in  question,  not  knowing  what  the 
plirase  could  mean.  But  Madeleine  thought 
it  not  amiss  to  take  the  function  upon  her, 
which  she  did  by  literally  pointing  towards 
the  black-peaked  head  of  a  mountain  which 
reared  itself  in  the  distance,  in  a  perfect  sea  of 
molten  sunset  gold,  above  the  mists  correctly 
described  as  concealing  Grlengariff  Castle,  and 
the  lake  at  its  feet,  beyond  Kenmare  Woods. 

Mademoiselle  Loriot  gave  a  stare  from  the 
exquisitely-gloved  hand  to  the  thick  old  veil 
of  her  cicerone,  burst  into  a  flourish  of  thanks, 
and  put  her  head  and  half  her  lean  but  im- 
mensely-crinolined framework  out  of  the  coach 
window,  and  continued  to  gaze  so  long  in  the 
point  of  view  suggested,  that  she  almost 
seemed  to  intend  to  occupy  her  position  as 
a  fixtui'e,  with  all  its  consequences  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicle.  These  were  at  once 
ludicrous,  and  a  nuisance  to  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers ;  but  Madeleine  was  rather  pleased  at 
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having  so  turned  attention  away  from  internal 
concerns — like  one  of  those  politic  kings  of 
old,  who  always  got  up  a  foreign  war  w^hen 
threatened  with  commotions  at  home.  But 
she  repented  her  cleverness  when  Mademoiselle 
Loriot  suddenly  drew  her  figure  back,  and  sunk 
breathless  into  her  place  in  seeming  horror  and 
dismay,  exclaiming,  "  Dieu  I  encore  cet  homme  /" 

"  AVhat  man  /"  Madeleine  could  not  hinder 
herself  from  exclaiming,  and  in  her  own  na- 
tural accents ;  but  at  the  instant  the  coach 
had  stopped,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the 
guard  called  out,  in  stentorian  accents, — 

"  Here  you  are,  old  lady  !  Here's  the  '  Eed 
Herring' !" 

On  the  other  hand,  mealing  like  a  proper 
Frenchman  in  the  open  air,  in  a  species  of 
Swiss  balcony  raised  on  arches  of  rough-hewn 
timber  round  the  house.  Monsieur  Camille  Le 
Tellier  was  distinctly  visible,  seated  in  a  rustic 
chair  above,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  beside  him 
on  a  little  table.  He  was  sipping  this,  and 
affecting  to  study  the  contents  of  a  little  tat- 
tered Parisian  paper  in  his  hand.  But  his 
eye  fell  immediately  on  the  stoppage  below  ; 
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and  it  was  pretty  plain,  from  his  raised  eye- 
brows and  general  startled  look,  that  he  heard 
the  exclamation,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  exactly  whence  it  came. 

'' Mo7i  Bieu !  cette  terrible femme  la  encore!" 
was  the  reciprocation  of  this  modern  Eneas  to  his 
Dido's  similar  utterance.  Fortunately  the  coach 
made  no  delay;  and  as  soon  as  Madeleine  touched 
the  ground  the  driver  flourished  his  livhip,  and 
the  horses  trotted  upon  their  destined  route. 

Madeleine  found  herself  at  liberty  in  a  few 
instants  to  pursue  her  original  object.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  any  announcement.  She 
saw  she  had  only  to  mount  the  outside  gallery 
stairs  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  her 
ci-devant  lover.  But  her  disguise  must  have 
been  admirably  executed,  since  even  he  did  not 
at  all  recognise  her  until  she  spoke,  although 
she  straightened  her  figure,  and  altered  it  about 
as  completely  as  a  goddess  who  has  adopted 
some  old  nurse's  to  do  an  errand  of  Olympian 
Jove— and  has  done  it. 

"  Camille  !"  she  said,  "  Monsieur  Le  Tcllier  ! 
— do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

The  accents  she  used  were  so  cold  and  distant 
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that  it  wonld  liave  been  excusable  enough  if 
Le  Tellier  bad  not  recognised  the  speaker  even 
then.  But  be  did  so,  and  started  up  with  a 
lover-like  exclamation,  and  seeming  intention 
to  clasp  bis  betrotbed  to  bis  beart,  wben  a 
gesture  from  ber  repelled  tbe  movement. 

"  People  may  observe — and  besides,  all  that 
sort  of  foUy  is  over  for  ever  now  between  us !" 
sbe  said,  quite  sternly  ;  and  seeing  tbat  be  looked 
at  ber  w^itli  an  angry  as  well  as  startled  ex- 
pression (sbe  meant  to  startle  bim),  sbe  con- 
tinued, "  If  for  no  otber  reason,  I  would  dis- 
cbarge you  for  ever  from  my  beart  and  confidence 
for  your  treason  to  love  and  bonour  in  tbe  reve- 
lations you  bave  confided  to  an  impudent 
stranger  !" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  dearest  Madeleine  ! — 
Mees  Grabam  ! — I  bave  confided  notbing.  Mr. 
Brown  bas  told  you  a  lie  if  be  bas  asserted  to 
tbe  contrary.  I  bave  only  used  bim  as  my 
messenger — if  you  mean  tbe  American  gentle- 
man— because  I  was  afraid,  as  usual,  tbat  in 
spite  of  your  forced  invitation  you  would  be 
displeased  witb  me  for  appearing  before  your 
relations,"  said  Camille,  very  earnestly. 

"  Have  yon  not    told  bim  tbat  you  bave 
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letters — the  most  compromising  for  me  ! — 
which  you  cany  about  with  you  everywhere, 
at  every  risk  of  what  may  befall  to  them  or 
yourself — and  in  them  tome?"  said  Madeleine, 
with  more  anxiety  than  she  suffered  to  appear 
on  her  countenance. 

"  Letters  that  compromised  you  ?  Never. 
I  never  said  so  1  Letters  full  of  the  effusions 
of  an  unsurpassable  affection  and  generosity,  I 
may  have  said ;  but  no  possible  risk  is  incurred 
with  them.  I  carry  them  with  me  always  in 
my  portmanteau,  which  I  scarcely  ever  lose 
out  of  my  sight,  and  never  but  under  the 
most  faithful  locks  and  keys,"  deprecated 
Camille.  Madeleine  had  decidedly  taken  the  true 
and  proper  position  of  the  person  who  is  most 
to  blame  in  a  quarrel — the  upper  and  hectoring. 

"You  have  tliem  with  you,  then?  And  so 
often  as  I  have  asked  you  to  destroy  them !" 
she  returned. 

"But  I  found  it  impossible,  ma  chere  !  They 
are  my  only  consolation — my  only  assurance — 
in  your  absence.  I  should  fear  to  lose  my  hold 
entirely  of  the  past  without  them.  Whenever 
a  doubt  of  your  fidelity  arises  in  my  heart,  I 
am  obliged  to  read  those  naive  effusions  of  your 
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tenderness  often  and  repeatedly,  "before  I  can 
satisfy  myself  that  I  have  no  real  reason  for 
apprehension." 

"  But  you  are  wrong  to  do  so,  Camille  ;  my 
feelings  are  much  changed,"  Madeleine  an- 
swered, provoked  a  good  deal  more  tlian 
softened  by  this  loving  statement.  ''  You 
know  we  have  always  agreed  that  we  are  not 
the  masters  of  our  inclinations,  we  unfortunate 
mortals  !  And  women  can  no  more  help  feeling 
a  chill  of  the  affections  than  men,  who  are  very 
subject  to  it.  Besides,  there  is  no  chance  of 
our  ever  forming  a  happy  union.  Fortune,  my 
father,  your  poverty  and  foreign  descent  are 
all  opposed  to  it.  And  so,  I  plainly  tell  you,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  we  must  part.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  really  I  cannot  help 
it.  And  this  last  stupidity  of  yours  in  intro- 
ducing a  great  rough  bear  of  an  American 
backwoodsman  into  our  affairs  has  completely 
disgusted  me  with  you.  I  come  to  take  a  quiet 
but  eternal  for e well  of  you,  and  to  propose 
termson  which  we  can  part  advantageously  for 
both." 

Camille  listened  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe 
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in  his  own  senses.  But  a  sudden  idea  seemed 
to  restore  the  balance  of  his  faculties. 

"  Grreat  heaven  !  it  is  all  true,  then!"  he 
exclaimed,  clenching  his  fists  to  his  forehead 
with  a  theatrical  air  of  desperation.  "And 
the  means  w^hence  I  hoped  to  draw  our  salvation 
will  only  prove  the  destruction  of  my  happi- 
ness !  The  worst  suspicions  which  her  going 
about  with  this  immensely  rich  man  so'naturally 
provoked  are  confirmed,  and  it  is  a  traitress 
of  love  for  money  whom  I  am  going  to  ask  to 
share  wdth  me  my  suj)plications  for  assistance, 
to  the  very  occasion  of  the  crime  !'' 

"  The  crime !  What  nonsense  you  talk, 
Camille  !  But  you  are  quite  right  about  the 
absurd  plan  you  have  formed.  It  was  downright 
madness  in  the  very  beginning — based  on  the 
ridiculous  notions  people  on  the  Continent  have 
of  the  English.  You  grudge  one  another  a 
knob  of  sugar,  and  you  think  we  are  always 
handing  over  thousands  of  pounds  to  anybody 
who  likes  to  ask  it !  Mr.  Behringbright  is  a 
very  rich  man ;  but  he  is  rich  for  himself,  and 
for  others  who  are  of  use  or  pleasure  to  him — - 
not  for  all  the  world :  never  think  it.     I  tell 
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you  also  that  you  are  quite  right  in  supposing 
you  could  not  make  him  a  more  disagreeable 
request  than  for  my  hand.  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  surprised?  I  speak  to  you  with 
perfect  candour  and  simplicity,  because  I  really 
want  you  to  understand  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
mean  precisely  what  I  do  say." 

Camille,  indeed,  looked  very  much  sui'prised ; 
men  seem  always  amazed  when  women  do  hard 
and  perfidious  things.  Perhaps  they  think 
they  ought  to  have  the  monopoly. 

A  short  interval  of  wonder,  however,  seemed 
to  awaken  him  more  effectually  to  the  situation. 
His  handsome  French  visage  and  florid  cheeks 
blackened  all  over  with  rasre. 

"After  such  a  declaration,"  he  observed, 
with  a  quivering  smile  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  visage,  in  portentous  contrast  to  the  upper, 
"  Mademoiselle  will  excuse  me  for  repeating 
that  I  need  every  support  to  my  convictions  of  her 
former  sincerity,  and  that  I  believe  I  retain  them 
in  the  letters  to  which  allusion  has  been  made." 

''  Is  this  a  threat,  Camille  ?"  Mademoiselle 
replied,  with  an  expression  of  scorn  that  did 
not  quite  conceal  apprehension.     ''But  do  you 
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not  know  tliat  to  betray  a  woman's  confidence 
of  the  kind  will  be  to  consign  yourself  to  tbe 
universal  contempt  of  your  fellow-men?  The 
basest  and  most  dishonourable  of  your  sex  in 
other  matters  own  yet  some  last  vestiges  of 
respect  to  this  sentiment.  And  you,  Camille, 
are  a  Frenchman  and  a  gentleman,  and  you 
will  never  disgrace  the  name  of  either  by — by 
so  unhandsome  a  procedure." 

"  You  would  be  alone  to  blame,  Mademoi- 
selle, if  I  did  so,"  returned  Camille,  with  some 
feeling  in  his  accents,  but  also  much  bitterness. 
"  I  warn  you ;  do  not  force  me  to  forget  every- 
thing but  the  just  vengeance  I  should  then  owe 
to  humanity  and  my  own  outraged  heart." 

"  Are  we  sure  not  to  be  overheard  here  ?" 
said  Madeleine,  looking  cautiously  around. 
*'  But  let  us  speak  on  in  French ;  they  say 
that  is  the  proper  language  of  diplomacy  ; 
and  after  all,  my  dear  Camille,"  she  continued, 
adopting  with  perfect  facility  the  language  in 
question,  "  it  has  come  to  that  between  us." 

"  I  am  all  attention  to  Mademoiselle." 

"  And  reasonableness,  I  hope.  But  to  speak, 
then,  plainly,   and   without  so   much  useless 
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circumlocution — We  both  of  us  see  very  clearly 
we  never  can  marry  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  both  of  us  want  to  be  rich  and 
well  off  in  all  particulars.  I  am  not  saying  it 
to  reproach  you,  Camille  ;  but  you  remember 
your  own  little  affair  with  Olympe  Loriot — 
who,  by-the-bye,  seems  by  some  strange 
chance  to  be  in  Killarney  at  this  very  moment. 
She  has  told  me  a  thousand  times,  though  I 
never  dwelt  on  so  disagreeable  a  circumstance 
to  you,  that  you  courted  her  to  distraction  as 
long  as  you  thought  she  was  wealthy,  and  cut 
her  the  moment  you  found  she  was  poor." 

"  She  was  an  impostress,  a  swindleress — 
represented  herself  as  a  person  she  was  not." 

"  As  her  own  rich  pupil  ?  AYell,  that  only 
confirms  what  I  say.  But,  remember,  you 
also  attempted  to  pass  yourself  off  upon  me  as 
a  French  nobleman  originally.  Now,  hear  me 
patiently.  My  chance  is  of  an  impostor  of 
quite  a  different  order — an  immensely  rich 
man,  who  has  pretended  to  be  a  poor  one  in 
order  that  he  might  be  certain  to  secure  him- 
self a  wife  who  loves  him  for  himself  alone." 

*'  A  wife  ?     And  do  you  pretend  to  be  that 
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personage  to  Mr.  Behringbright  ? — a  wife  who 
loves  a  bald  old  man  for  Jiimself  alone?  Alia,  but 
I  shall  spoil  that  game  !"  ejaculated  Monsieur 
Le  Tellier. 

"  You  can  destroy  me,  no  doubt — ruin  me 
in  the  glorious  speculation  I  have  on  hand ; 
but  you  cannot  do  yourself  any  good  thereby," 
returned  Madeleine,  who  did  not  at  all  like 
the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  said. 
"  Whereas,  by  the  plan  I  propose " 

"Be  pleased  to  propose  your  plan.  Made- 
moiselle/' 

But  even  Madeleine  Graham  did  not  like 
this  uncomfortably  plain  way  of  demanding 
and  putting  the  case.  Half  the  wickedness  of 
the  world,  at  least,  is  transacted  under  doubt- 
ful lights,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
among  the  parties.  Madeleine,  however,  felt 
she  was  on  the  tight-rope,  and  that  it  would 
not  do  to  start  and  boggle  at  a  little  jerk. 

"  What  plan  do  I  propose  ?  Why,  that  I 
should  be  allowed — if  you  require  the  phrase — 
to  marry  a  millionnaire — this  millionnaire  who 
proposes  to  me — and  to  make  you  rich  and 
happy  in  your  turn  as  a  consequence." 
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There  was  a  considerable  pause. 

"  Your  intention  is,  then,  to  marry — marry 
Behringbright  Brothers,  you  mean  to  say? 
And  consign  me — me — me,  to  the  derision,  to 
the  scorn,  to  the  incredulity  of  the  world!"  then 
thundered  Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier,  in  reply. 

The  world ! — the  world  !  Most  of  us  have  a 
world  that  is  not  extremely  wide.  What  icorld 
did  Monsieur  Camille  mean  in  his  expression  ? 
Upon  my  honour,  I  think  Monsieur  Camille  Le 
Tellier's  icorld  was  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
commercial  travellers,  to  whom  he  had  confided 
the  certainty  of  his  approaching  marriage — and 
settlement  in  a  large  way  of  business — with 
the  beautiful  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Orange 
Graham,  Knight,  and  ex-ma3'or  of  the  great 
city  of  Belfast.  But  in  this  world,  no  doubt, 
figured  the  immediate  and  tremendous  pre- 
sence of  Flamingo  Brown,  to  whom  he  had 
boasted  more  than  to  the  rest  of  all  his 
"  world"  besides,  and  whose  bullying  manner 
betokened  that  he  would  hold  him  firmly  to 
the  interpretation. 

Madeleine  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  ex- 
claimed, in  reply,  "  Pho  !   AA^iat  terrible  stuff! 
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Wliat  need  you  care  about  the  icorld,  as  you 
call  it  ?  What  world  are  you  talking  about  ? 
There  is  no  world  where,  if  you  are  rich, 
you  will  not  be  well  considered ;  and  I  intend 
to  make  you  so  as  well  as  myself.  I  must^  in 
fact,  with  those  letters  in  your  possession  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  then,  wicked  woman  !" 
returned  the  young  man,  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness and  determination;  and  I  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  say  the  feeling  was  merely  one 
of  wounded  personal  vanity,  or  doubtfulness  of 
the  advantages  held  out  to  him.  "  I  will  not 
sufer  you  to  play  this  detestable  part  you 
assign  yourself — and  would  fain  induce  me 
to  become  your  accomplice  in !  You  are  my 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God — by  all  the  laws  of 
nature  and  love  ! — and  my  wife  you  shall 
remain !  You  shall  never  sacrifice  Camille 
Le  Tellier  to  your  remorseless  thirst  for  wealth 
— of  all  that  your  purseproud  father  hates  and 
rejects  me  for  not  being  able  to  obtain  !  And 
how  should  I?  Gold  is  only  purchased  by  gold  ! 
I  have  no  capital — no  fortune — no  possibi- 
lities !  and  you  attempt  to  mock  me  with  a 
shadow  of  contingent  advantages,  which  your 
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traitorous  heart  will  repudiate  the  moment 
your  prey  is  secure !  But,  poor  as  I  am,  I  am 
a  man,  and  have  the  privileges  of  a  man !  I 
have  won  you ;  I  have  subdued — I  have  con- 
quered you,  woman  !  You  are  mine  !  Woman, 
I  am  your  husband,  or  you  are  the  vilest  of 
your  sex  !  And  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  you 
will  take  another  man,  instead  of  me,  for 
money  ?  I  say  you  shall  not  !  I  will  reveal  all 
to  him,  rather  !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  reveal 
ALL  to  the  millionnaire  Behringbright !  Do  you 
defy  me  ? — do  you  deride  me  ? — I  have  3^our 
letters — your  letters.  Mademoiselle  ! — such 
letters  as,  perhaps,  were  never  written  before 
by  woman  to  man  !  These  I  will  produce 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  !  And  now 
do  you  deem  me  powerless — abject — resigned 
to  see  you  confute  me  to  everybody  who  re- 
garded me  as  the  future  son-in-law  of  a 
powerful  merchant  ? — of  an  insulting  British 
plutocrat^  who,  ha\dng  no  other  objection 
against  me,  except  that  I  am  not  worth  five 
thousand  a  year,  deprives  me  of  my  fair  right 
to  the  wife  I  have  won,  and  would  thankfully 
condemn  me  to — ay,  what  would  he  not  con- 
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demn  me  to,  were  lie  the  judge — and  you — 
even  you — the  executioner?'* 

Camille  Le  Tellier  broke  short  with  these 
words,  -remarking  the  strange,  the  horrible 
look  Madeleine  had  now  fixed  upon  him.  It 
was  vacant — and  yet  full  of  terror  !  It  seemed 
looking  at  something  that  was  not  there,  and 
yet  was :  a  spectral  thought !  It  terrified 
Camille  with  its  no-meaning  more  than  the 
most  violent  expression  of  indignation,  and 
the  blood  almost  curdled  in  his  heart ;  though 
Madeleine  filled  the  pause  by  most  quietly 
observing,  "  You  are  excited,  Camille ;  take 
some  of  your  coffee ;  you  seem  fond  of 
coffee." 

"I  am  fond  of  coffee,"  Camille  remarked, 
passionately  drawing  his  cup  away  from  her 
propinquity;  "but  I  should  fear  to  drink  it 
after  you  have  looked  in  it  thus  !  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  the  power  to  infuse  poison 
into  my  drink  with  such  a  glance — and  that 
you  have  the  criminal  barbarity  to  wish  to  do 
so  at  this  moment !" 

Madeleine  laughed,  a  little  hoarsely  and 
huskily. 

5—3 
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"  What  a  silly  fellow  you  are  to  talk  so ! 
You  should  not  put  such  ideas  in  people's 
heads ;  but  I  believe  some  poisons  are  good 
for  the  complexion ;  and  you  are  very  proud 
of  your  complexion,  you  know,  Camille.  Did 
I  not  tell  you  once,  when  you  said  /looked 
pale  and  thin,  that  I  had  read  in  a  book  how 
arsenic — for  example — fattened  one  up,  and 
made  one  look  quite  plump  and  florid  ?  I 
believe  you  have  taken  the  hint,  you  look  so 
well !  I  don't  know  that  I  look  very  well 
myself  of  late — I  am  sure  I  did  not  just  before 
I  left  Belfast,  what  with  your  worrying  and 
Emily's ;  so  perhaps  I  may  try  a  little  on 
myself — not  you — and  make  it  a  pretty  strong 
dose  on  some  occasion,  if  ever  I  hear  of  your 
trusting  strangers  again,  or  any  further,  in  our 
affairs  !  So  you  see,  if  you  have  your  letters, 
I  have  an  antidote  to  them.  Bah !  we  are 
talking  melodrama,  like  two  lovers  in  a  last 
'chapter  of  one  of  Sue's  novels.  Let  us  be 
reasonable  creatures  ;  one  of  us  at  least  isn't 
French !  Come,  I  admit  that  you  have  the 
power  in  your  hands  ;  but  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to  many 
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where  only  I  find  it  feasible  to  secure  a  respect- 
able establishment  ?" 

*'  I  have  failed,  then,  to  make  myself  under- 
stood," returned  Camille,  with  an  evident 
revival  of  exasperation.  "  Listen  again,  then  ! 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law  I  have  no  power  of 
control  over  your  actions.  Miss  Graham ;  I 
am  not  your  husband  in  law.  But  I  am  the 
proprietor  of  the  letters  sent  to  me';  and  I 
swear  to  you,  the  moment  I  hear  of  any  decided 
and  real  intention  on  your  part  to  commit  a 
moral  bigamy  with  this  Plutarch  Behringbright 
— a  man  also  who  has  insulted  me,  who  has 
refused  me  my  right  of  reparation  as  a  gentle- 
man, whom  it  will  be  useless  now  to  importune 
in  my  favour — I  will  transfer  all  my  rights  to 
the  entire  collection  in  his  favour,  stipulating 
only  that  he  ^\\2i^  peruse  them — from  the  first 
young-lady  billet  signed  in  your  name  to  the 
last,  which  blushed  to  give  itself  any  signature 
at  all,  but  does  not  need  the  glasses  of  an  ex- 
pert to  be  recognised  as  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  caligraphy." 

These  words  were  pronounced  in  tones  that 
carried  conviction  to  Madeleine's  inmost  soul. 
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She  felt  that,  after  overcoming  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  secure  her  grand  prize — after  daring  all 
the  risks  she  had  incurred  respecting  Emily 
Maughan — after  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  an  otherwise  stupid  and  tiresome 
excursion — after  having  compromised  herself 
completely  with  her  family  for  any  future 
claims  to  meaning  and  sagacity  in  her  enter- 
prises— the  vanity  of  a  French  coxcomb  arose 
before  her,  an  impassable  wall  of  adamant,  and 
debarred  advance  to  the  gleaming  mountain 
of  gold  in  prospect,  for  ever  ! 

Had  it  even  been  a  real  Cupid,  god  of  love, 
that  thus  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  extension 
of  his  name  into  cujpidity !  But  Madeleine 
felt  quite  assured  it  was  not  personal  devotion 
to  herself,  so  much  as  the  resolution  to  keep 
possession  of  a  valuable  "  material  guarantee," 
that  was  acting  upon  the  mind  and  resolves  of 
Camille  Le  Tellier.  No  woman  could  have 
remained  so  perfectly  insensible  to  the  imphed 
passionate  obligation,  had  she  believed  in  it. 
She  felt  only,  therefore,  the  more  irritated 
at  the  pretence  assigned  to  the  obstinacy  that 
was  likely  to  effect  so  enormous  an  injury  to 
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lier  prospects.  While  she  rapidly  recalled 
these  things,  these  dangers,  these  difficulties, 
these  deprivations,  this  failure,  this  humilia- 
tion, this  inextricable  entanglement — that  first 
burning  touch  of  resentment  which  Flamingo 
Brown's  revelations  had  kindled  in  her  breast 
spread  like  a  circle  of  ravening  caustic  through 
all  its  fibres,  till  her  whole  heart  seemed  to 
glow  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  its  confines.  A 
feeling  of  the  utterest  hatred  and  contempt — 
of  desperate  desire  and  resolve  to  escape  from 
this  paltry  yet  overmastering  thraldom — 
seemed  to  light  up  in  her  brain,  darting  up- 
ward from  those  lappings  of  suppressed  but 
flaming  fury.  And  a  thought — a  tremendous, 
solitary  thought — started  into  glarifig  ex- 
istence, and,  growing  in  intensity  witli  every 
moment's  revolution  of  time,  seemed  to  con- 
vert Madeleine  Graham's  whole  beautiful 
headpiece  into  a  dark  lantern  of  hell — glaring 
within  with  murder,  malice,  and  revenge  ;  with- 
out, all  black  calm  and  impervious  serenity. 

About  two  minutes  of  utter  silence  with 
Madeleine  did  a  work  which  all  the  ages  of 
time  could  not  undo.     Then  she  spoke. 
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"  If  you  are  really  in  earnest,  Camille — if 
you  really  love  me  so  much  and  truly — of 
course  I  will  not  for  a  moment  entertain  any 
project  wliich  you  do  not  approve,"  slie  said, 
in  very  sweet,  humble,  and,  as  it  were,  heart- 
subdued  accents.  "  In  fact,  I  love  you  a 
thousand  times  better  than  ever,  dearest,  for 
your  manly  determination  and  evident  devotion 
to  me;  and  w^henever  you  are  prepared  to 
embrace  every  extremity  of  poverty  by  marrying 
me,  in  spite  of  my  father's  refusal  and  renun- 
ciation, I  am  quite  ready  to  become  your  wife 
in  laio  as  well  as  in  love  ! — this  day,  this  hour, 
this  very  minute,  if  you  like." 

Camille,  however,  had  no  great  relish  in  his 
secret  heart  for  poverty.  He  had  known  and 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  likely  to  be  much  more  endurable  with  a 
fine  young  lady  to  share  it,  and  upbraid  him  at 
every  turn  for  its  disadvantages,  than  alone. 
Had  he  dared  to  be  poor,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  man  he  was — or,  rather,  he  would 
have  been  a  man!  Of  course  he  expressed 
this  idea,  which  in  reality  chiefly  related  to 
himself,  in  the  proper  sentimental  form. 
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"No,  Madeleine,  no!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
heroic  fervour.  "  I  will  not  suffer  you  to 
commit  a  crime  against  love  and  honour.  But 
I  will  never  ask  of  you  to  share  so  poor  a  portion 
as  mine  is  in  this  world  till  some  unforeseen 
good  fortune — the  relenting  of  your  avaricious 
family — points  out  to  us  the  means  of  a  happier 
fate  and  union." 

Madeleine  knew  very  well  what  this  meant. 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  had  frequently  intimated 
that  her  father  ought  to  give  her  a  portion  of 
at  least  five  thousand  pounds,  furnish  them  a 
house  and  all  conveniences  handsomely,  and 
give  him  a  partnership  in  his  manufactory. 
Her  father,  on  the  other  hand,  had  threatened 
to  turn  her  out  of  doors  if  she  dared  for  a 
moment  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  a  "  penni- 
less foreign  vagabond, "  and  was  the  kind  of 
father  to  keep  his  word. 

No  doubt  it  increased  her  irritation  to  be  the 
victim  not  only  of  such  inordinate  but  such 
useless  selfishness  !  She  looked  at  Camille  ; 
and  the  handsomer  she  saw  he  was,  or  thought 
that  he  considered  himself,  the  more  she  dis- 
liked and  despised  him  for  such  a  mean,  sense- 
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less,  overbearing  excess  of  personal  vanity. 
But  it  behoved  her  to  keep  these  ideas  to  herself. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  partly  suggested  the 
new  but  most  necessary  combination  of  intrigue 
that  arose  in  her  protean  brain. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  be  brought  to 
admire  you  more  than  I  have  always  done, 
Camille,"  she  said,'  still  in  those  fascinating, 
melting,  and  molten  tones ;  "  but  I  am  de- 
lighted, proud — very  proud — to  find  you  prefer 
me  even  to  that  idol  of  fortune  of  which  I 
once  supposed  you  so  earnest  an  adorer  that 
you  would  not  hesitate  even  at  that  sacrifice — 
at  any  sacrifice — to  it !  I  confess  that  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  strengthened  me  to  my 
own  immolation,  though  with  every  imaginable 
reluctance  and  remorse.  But  let  us  now 
consider  if  it  may  not  be  possible  to  conciliate 
your  noble  scruples  with  the  plan  of  extrication 
I  had  proposed  myself.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  avow  to  you  that  I  am  an  object  of  preference 
with  the  wealthy  Behringbright — doubtless 
with  the  most  honourable  \iews,  for  he  is  in- 
capable of  any  other.  Of  a  cold  and  lethargic 
disposition,  as  he  is,  and  steeled  by  my  aifec- 
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tlon  and  engagements  to  you,  it  would,  however, 
be  perfectly  easy  for  me  to  play  with  his  passion 
for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  meanwhile 
induce  him  to  do  almost  anything  I  desired  of 
a  character  to  demonstrate  his  attachment 
towards  me.  He  believes  that  I  have  a  great 
friendship  for  Emily  Maughan;  and  could  he 
be  brought  to  view  in  you  ...  no  rival  of  his 
own  tenderness  .  .  .  but  rather  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  a  young  person,  his  ward,  whom 
I  know  he  is  desirous  to  settle  advantageously 
in  life — I  think  it  might  be  easily  managed, 
and  that  he  would  do  all  for  you  your  absurd 
French  fancies  have  suggested.  Once  placed 
in  possession  of  a  competency,  your  vanity 
— if  you  have  any — shall  be  more  amply 
gratified  than  it  could  possibly  be  by  any 
other  means — by  all  the  world  behold- 
ing how  Madeleine  Graham  will  prefer 
you  to  the  richest  man  in  England  as  a 
husband !" 

Camille  opened  his  large  blue,  hairdresser's 
model-like,  lustrous  eyes  at  this  suggestion,  so 
agreeable  to  all  the  most  dominant  impulses  of 
his  nature. 
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"  All !  if  this  were  possible,  my  Madeleine  !'* 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Why  should  it  be  impossible  ?  I  have 
already  possessed  Mr.  Behringbright  with  the 
notion ;  nay,  I  have  myself  sometimes  been 
crossed  by  a  jealous  apprehension  to  that  effect, 
that  in  reality  you  have  a  regard — I  had  almost 
said  a  preference — for  Emily  Maiighany 

"  Absurd ! — it  is  utterly  nonsensical !  For 
a  young  woman  who  has  always  treated  me 
with  a  marked  distance — I  had  almost  said, 
with  aversion  and  repulse  !"  exclaimed  Camille, 
but  with  a  conceited  smile  which  again  sug- 
gested a  still  more  dexterous  leading  to 
Madeleine. 

"  You  are  absurd  now  yourself,  dear  Camille," 
she  resumed,  with  a  glance  full  of  secret  scorn 
and  seeming  admiration.  "  I  have  a  thousand 
reasons  to  consider  that  it  was  simply  resent- 
ment for  finding  me  the  object  of  your  gallantry 
that  rendered  Emily  so  malicious  towards  us 
^both,  and  put  her  upon  doing  all  she  could  to 
warn  me  against  you,  and  to  sever  us.  Camille, 
wdiat  will  you  say  if  I  confide  to  you  a  secret  ? 
You  do  not,  with  all  your  experience,  under- 
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stand  all  the  intricacies  of  a  woman's  nature. 
"What  will  you  say  if  1  declare  to  you  I  know 
it  for  a  certain  fact  that  Emily  Maughan  has 
refused  the  hand  and  coronet  of  an  earl — of 
that  very  young  nobleman  who  nearly  threw 
you  over  into  the  Belfast  pit,  and  who  is  now 
suffering  himself  from  the  effects  of  a  reprisal 
from  an  exasperated  animal — and  that  I  believe 
this  amazing  rejection  is  prompted  solely  by  a 
secret  preference  in  her  heart  to  another  !  In 
fine,  that  that  other — I  believe  I  should  not  be 
far  wrong  in  asserting — is,  must  be,  the  only 
attractive  young  man  with  whom  she  can  ever 
have  been  thrown  into  contact :  in  brief, 
Camille,  yourself  T 

Le  Tellier  was  not  so  struck  with  amaze- 
ment and  incredulity  at  this  climactical  word 
as  he  ought  to  have  been.  Of  course  all  the 
qualities  in  the  male  sex  are  miOre  strongly 
developed  than  in  the  female,  where  they 
exist  at  all ;  and  a  wrcin-coquette  is  free  to  be- 
lieve in  the  influence  of  his  charms  even  more 
extensively  than  the  feminine  creature  of  tlie 
same  genus. 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  is  it  I  never  suspected, 
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never  apprehended,  so  disastrous  a  complica- 
tion ?  After  all  the  accounts  you  gave  me  of 
Miss  Maughan's  unkind  interference  in  our 
affairs — dissuasives  of  you  against  me  !  And 
do  you  assure  me  it  is  a  fact,  Madeleine  ? — 
Your 

"  I  do  not  assure  you  it  is  2,  fact,  only  a  pro- 
bable surmise, — which  after  all  may  be  but  the 
fancy  of  my  own  too  partial  judgment,"  replied 
Madeleine.  ''  But,  true  or  not,  it  is  a  great 
probability,  and  sufficient  ground  for  the  plan 
I  have  hinted  to  you.  Eemove  Mr.  Behring- 
bright's  apprehensions  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  rivals  in  you,  by  proposing  to  him  for  Emily 
Maughan,  and  I  assure  you  of  a  handsome 
establishment  in  life,  which  shall  then  be 
shared  with  you,  I  trust,  by  a  wife  a  good  deal 
more  to  your  mind." 

"But  it  is  folly.  Emily  Maughan  will  de- 
cline the  offer — she  will  declare  that  she  never 
entertained  it.  I  shall  seem  like  a  madman 
to  Mr.  Behringbright." 

"  But  Emily  is  remote — impassably  dis- 
tanced from  this  spot  by  her  rejection  of  Lord 
Glengariff.     I  will  make  myself  the  medium 
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of  all  communications,  and  will  report  what  I 
please.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Behringbright  w^ll 
be  engaged  in  your  favour ;  I  shall  dare  to 
press  your  claims  on  his  consideration.  Not  a 
moment,  I  swear  it,  shall  be  lost  to  accomplish 
the  grand  object  we  have  in  view,  if  you  will 
only  lend  me  your  aid  thus  far  in  writing  our- 
selves in  the  position.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
declare  anything  compromising.  Ask  only 
permission  to  pay  your  addresses  to  Emily  as 
the  meaning  of  the  business  you  declared  your- 
self— and  have  suffered  the  American  to  report 
everywhere  —  you  have  with  Mr.  Behring- 
bright. Leave  to  me  the  task  of  convincing 
him  that  he  will  thereby  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  ward,  and  his  own  tranquillity." 

Camille — like  all  men  who  are  pretty  certain 
not  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment — reflected 
profoundly. 

"  You  engage  me  a  little  out  of  my  depths 
Madeleine,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  considerably 
puzzled  tone.  "  But  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as 
I  retain  your  letters — of  which  no  one  shall 
deprive  me  but  with  my  life — ^}'0u  Avill  not 
dare  to  play  me  false  in  the  matter.     There- 
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fore  I  may  perhaps  venture  on  the  step  you 
urge  upon  me.  But  know  for  certain  that  I 
remain  in  this  country,  in  this  very  house 
which  your  Mr.  Broionjohi — ha  !  ha  1  what 
folly  to  deprive  himself  of  his  only  merit ! — 
also  inhabits,  a  perpetual  observer  of  your 
actions,  and  that  I  will  not  suffer  any  increase 
of  the  intimacy  you  admit  to  exist  between 
yourself  and  the  millionnaire  Behringbright. 
It  is  for  you  to  extricate  us  all  as  speedily  as 
possible  from  a  painful  position,  by  securing 
to  me  this  establishment,  w^hich  you  are 
then  immediately  to  share  with  me.  I  have  a 
right  to  consent  to  your  project :  I  owe 
reprisals  to  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of 
wealth  in  your  country." 

"  He  would  remain  on  the  spot,  would  he, 
the  dangerous  fool !"  thought  Madeleine.  But 
with  her  customary  tact  she  perceived  it  would 
do  rather  harm  than  good  to  add  a  word  that 
might  still  seem  to  combat  Camille's  suspi- 
cions, only  half  lulled  to  rest.  She  took  it  for 
Sfranted  he  was  convinced.     Much  was  mean- 

o 

while   gained ;    the    danger    of  an  immediate 
destructive   revelation   to  Mr.   Behringbriglit 
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averted ;  one  of  her  most  necessary  fallacies 
was  to  receive  a  tangible  support ;  Camille 
himself  was  compromised  in  her  manoeuvres. 
Time  was  gained,  above  all — time  for  that  other 
certainly  tremendous,  and  horrible,  and 
perilous,  but,  if  successful,  a  most  assured 
escape  from  all  her  difficulties  1 — or  for  some 
easier  deliverance,  if  such  were  possible;  time, 
at  all  events,  to  reflect — to  lay  plans  deeply 
and  inscrutably — to  provide  against  the  possi- 
bility of  detection.  Detection  of  what  ? 
Madeleine  had  not  yet  pronounced  the  word 
even  to  herself;  the  idea  stood  erect,  full,  un- 
blenching  in  her  mind,  as  a  figure  of  the 
sheeted  dead  in  a  churchyard ! 

All  that  remained  at  that  time  to  be  done 
was  to  complete  the  restoration  of  Camille's 
credulity  in  her  affection  for  him,  and  submis- 
sion to  his  will.  Aided  by  such  boundless 
vanity,  this  needed  no  great  effort.  But  we 
need  not  remain  present  at  tlie  process  ;  it  is 
enough  that  the  treacherous  syren  succeeded. 

She  even  prevailed  upon  Camille  to  promise 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  dissipate  the 
impressions  he  had  "  unintentionally"  given  to 

VOL.  Ill,  6 
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the  American  Brown.  Madeleine  knew  she 
had  prepared  that  gentleman  to  receive  the 
disavowal  patiently,  and  suggested  that  it 
could  easily  he  done  by  Camille's  receiving  the 
cool  note  she  had  penned  him  quietly,  and 
seeming  to  acquiesce  in  its  contents.  Above 
all,  he  was  to  take  no  notice  that  it  was  written 
in  a  (liferent  hand  from  her  usual  one — pur- 
posely :  she  would  not  place  herself  in  any  way 
in  the  power  of  such  a  fellow ! 

Eeturning,  after  this  interview,  to  her 
quarters,  Madeleine  thought  she  had  a  right 
to  congratulate  herself  on  the  results  of  her 
audacity  in  thus  stealing  a  march  along  the 
entire  battle-array  of  adverse  circumstances. 
Most  cleverly  had  she  shifted  her  own  stra- 
tegic ground.  Even  the  certainty  she  had 
acquired  of  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  Ol3'mpe 
Loriot  in  her  vicinity,  which  would  have  dis- 
quieted her  at  another  time,  rather  added  to 
her  satisfaction  now; — a  power  of  doubtful 
hostility,  perchance,  at  present,  but  in  whom 
an  ally  might  be  created,  if  dexterously 
handled. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

Madeleine  found  she  liad  been  absent  about 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  dinner  was  not  yet 
served.       Luckily,    Flamingo   Brown,   having 
solaced  himself  with  a  great  quantity  of  cob- 
blers,  slings,  and  cocktails,  and  made   aware 
that  dinner  would  be  at  the  "  damned  aristo- 
cratic hour"  of  seven,  had  fallen  asleep  in  his 
post  of  observation.     Madeleine,  therefore,  got 
comfortably  enough  past  him.     But  she  horri- 
fied Eooney  the  waiter  again,  who  met  her, 
and  uttered  a  terrified  exclamation — explained 
to  Madeleine  by  finding  her  aunt  in  her  bed- 
room.     The  poor  man  was  assured   he    had 
encountered,   for  the  second  time    that    day, 
Mrs.    Bucktrout's    loraith,    or   double,    as   he 
styled  it,   and   confidently   predicted    in    the 
6—2 
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kitchen  and  servants'  liall  that  the  old  lady 
would  shortly  be  called  to  her  account. 

Mrs.  Bucktront,  who  had  made  a  number  of 
stupid  inquiries  for  her  niece  before  she  looked 
on  her  dressing-table,  and  saw  a  short  pencilled 
note,  to  the  effect  that  Madeleine  had  borrowed 
her  old  cloak  and  bonnet  for  a  joke  on  young 
Sparrowgrass,  was  looking  rather  dull  and 
puzzled  over  it,  as  if  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand joking  at  such  a  time.  She  even  com- 
plained so  a  little  to  her  niece  on  her  entry  in 
the  disguise,  and  did  not  seem  quite  to  like  it, 
even  when  Madeleine  admitted  that  it  was 
very  inconsiderate  of  her  ;  but  that  the  foolish 
young  fellow  had  wagered  her  a  sovereign  she 
could  not  take  him  in  in  any  possible  disguise 
she  could  assume ;  and  she  had  met  the  whole 
party  at  the  landing-pier,  and  they  had  not 
known  her,  and  she  should  earn  her  sovereign. 
But  how  was  poor  dear  Lord  Gleugariff?  Of 
course  the  accident  was  much  exaggerated — 
and  how  had  it  happened?  And  was  he 
much  hurt  ? — or  was  it  all  a  false  report  ?  And 
where  was  her  uncle?  And  had  not  Mr. 
Behringbright  arrived  with   plenty  of  other 
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doctors,  in  case  tliere  was  any  need  of 
them  ? 

Mrs.  Bucktrout  replied  in  the  methodical 
order  she  usually  observed  in  her  train  of 
ideas.  No ;  it  was  all  too  dreadfully  true  ! 
In  bending  towards  the  stag  "to  open  its 
throat  with  his  hunting-knife"  (was  the  deli- 
cate phrase  used  by  Mrs.  Bucktrout),  Lord 
Glengariff  had  overreached  himself  in-  making 
an  imprudent  effort  to  grasp  the  terrible  crea- 
ture by  the  antlers,  and  had  been  fearfully 
gored  in  the  right  arm  and  side.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  Mrs.  Bucktrout 
averred,  that  three  of  the  Glengariff  rowers 
had  beaten  the  stag  off  with  their  oars.  The 
young  lord  had  lost  pails  of  blood  before 
Dr.  Bucktrout  could  bind  up  the  lacerations  ! 

He  had,  however,  preserved  all  his  senses 
and  faculties  till  they  got  on  shore ;  and 
though  then  in  a  very  weak  state,  liad 
insisted  on  walking  up  to  the  castle  from 
the  landing-place,  to  avoid  alarming  his 
excitable  parent.  He  had  even  managed 
to  preserve  sufficient  strength  and  energy 
to  go  to  his  mother  himself,  mention  that  an 
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accident  had  occurred  to  him,  and  convince 
her,  by  his  own  unconcerned  manner,  that  it 
was  of  no  great  consequence — ^being  certain  the 
report  would  soon  reach  her  ;  nay,  she  was 
believed  to  have  supernatural  means  of  intelli- 
gence in  all  misfortunes  of  the  kind  to  her 
family.  But  as  soon  as  this  important  duty 
was  gone  through,  his  strength  had  failed  him 
— he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  to  an  apart- 
ment and  put  to  bed.  In  this  situation  Dr. 
Eucktrout  had  dressed  his  wounds,  and  pro- 
nounced them  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
He  had  even  declined  to  answer  for  the  life  of 
his  patient — particularly  if  he  w^as  in  the  least 
disturbed  or  agitated.  Accordingly,  when 
even  Mr.  Beliringbright  had  arrived  with  two 
of  the  Killarney  surgeons,  the  young  earl  had 
refused  to  see  them,  declaring  that  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  doctor ; 
and  his  mother,  who  was  in  constant  attendance 
upon  him,  had  supported  him  in  his  refusal ! 
Mr.  Beliringbright  was  excessively  irritated 
and  alarmed  at  the  fact,  not  apparently  enter- 
taining the  highest  opinion  of  the  Belfast 
mediciner's    skill,    though    he    did    not    ex- 
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press  himself  to  that  effect.  And  he  had 
retained  his  two  surgeons  at  Glengariff ;  and 
while  hastening  Mrs.  Bucktrput  back  to  the 
charge  of  her  niece,  had  desired  her  to  state 
that  he  should  remain  all  night  at  the  castle, 
in  hopes  that  he  might  prevail  upon  an 
acceptance  of  the  reinforcement  of  chirurgical 
aid  he  had  brought  with  him.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  Glengariff  had  objected  to. see  even 
Mr.  Behringbright  himself,  being,  doubtless, 
much  offended  with  his  singular  conduct  on 
the  lake,  as  regarded  Madeleine,  that  day; 
which  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  for  the  first  time  turn- 
ing a  little  rebellious,  professed  herself  unable 
indeed  to  understand. 

The  aunt  still  spoke  of  Mr.  Behringbright 
as  Mr.  Broionjohi ;  but  Madeleine  felt  now  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  future  influence  and 
proceedings  to  clear  up  this  mystery  to  her 
relative.  She  therefore  explained  to  her  aunt 
that  this  was  merely  a  name  assumed  by  one 
of  the  richest  of  English  merchants,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  her,  she  almost  believed,  when 
she  was  a  girl  at  school  in  London,  had  followed 
her   to  Ireland,   and  had  that  very  morning 
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made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  whicli  she  had 
accepted. 

The  whole  wonderful  affair  was  now  made 
clear  and  patent  to  Mrs.  Bucktrout's  not 
illimitable  capacity.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was  ! 
With  what  admiration  she  looked  at  her  niece  ! 
How  well  convinced  she  felt,  in  spite  of  the 
latter' s  disclaimers,  that  she  had  all  along 
known  what  a  wealthy  suitor  was  in  pursuit  of 
her  ur.der  that  assumed  name  ! 

"  "Wont  your  father  be  glad,  and  your  poor 
mother,  who  were  so  plagued  at  one  time  with 
the  idea  of  your  doing  something  silly  with 
that  French  beggar  !  Wont  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  be  ready  to  eat  off  her  fingernails,  after  all 
the  trouble  she  took  to  keep  you  from  her  son, 
to  find  you  have  done  so  much  better  !  I'll 
let  them  all  know  it  at  dinner  !  How  mad  it 
will  make  them !" 

Neither,  in  spite  of  the  addition  to  her  risks 
it  involved,  could  Madeleine  deny  herself 
this  signal  public  triumph.  She  was  even 
no  longer  apprehensive  that  Flamingo  Brown 
should  hear  of  it.  It  would  rather  confirm 
him  in  his  belief  of  her  power  with  the  great 
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capitalist,  and  consequent  wish  not  to  meddle 
offensively  any  farther  in  her  affairs,  while 
it  would  go  far  to  remove  any  degree  of 
adherence  he  might  still  retain  in  the  boastings 
of  Camille  Le  Tellier. 

It  was  rather  funny  to  witness  the  effects 
of  the  intelligence  in  question ;  at  first 
circulated  in  the  most  quiet,  unintentional, 
underhand  style  by  Mrs.  Bucktrout,.who  was 
sly  enough  in  her  own  way. 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  took  occasion,  when  the 
soup  was  removed,  finding  herself  with  only 
her  son  between  her  and  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  to 
express  how  pleased  she  was  to  think  that 
her  niece.  Miss  Graham,  had  been  spared 
such  a  dreadful  shock  as  Lord  Glengariff 's 
accident  must  have  been  to  everybody  on 
board  his  lordship's  barge,  by  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  commercial  gentleman  staijing 
at  the  "  Red  Herring  "  into  his  boat.  Every- 
body wondered  at  it,  she  said,  at  tlie  time, 
but  it  had  turned  out  so  much  for  the  best. 

"  Of  course  my  niece  could  not  do  otherwise  ; 
she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Be]irin(jhn(jht^'  replied 
Mrs.  Bucktrout,  with  dignity. 
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"Engaged  to  Mr.  Behringbriglit  ?  What 
Mr.  Behringbriglit ! "  stammered  young 
Sparrowgrass,  turning  very  pale  over  his 
second  plate  of  fish. 

"  Behringbright  Brothers,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  ;  you  must  have  heard 
of  them  in  London,"  said  Mrs.  Buck  trout, 
with  most  determined  coolness. 

After  that,  Grassgreen  Sparrowgrass,  Esq., 
ate  not  another  morsel,  though  he  took  plate 
after  plate  of  anything  that  was  ofiered  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  dinner.  He 
drank,  however,  in  great  profusion  ;  moselle 
and  brandy  went  down  his  throat  at  a  rate 
that  perfectly  alarmed  his  mother,  who  in 
vain  repeatedly  observed  what  a  fine  match 
Lord  Glengarifi"'s  sister,  the  Lady  Gwendoline, 
must  now  have  become,  in  case  his  lordship 
should  die.  And  Sparrowgrass  had  hysterics 
that  night  in  his  own  bedroom,  with  his 
mother  and  all  his  sisters  attending  him  ;  and 
went  on  like  a  little  madman,  and  reproached 
them  with  being  the  cause  of  the  unhappiness 
of  his  whole  life,  by  not  allowing  him  to 
propose,   as  he  had  wished  a  hundred  times, 
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before    that    old    horrid    fellow    came    into 
play. 

The  Misses  Sparrowgrass  were  much  sur- 
prised and  offended  on  their  own  account, 
when  they  heard  all  about  it !  What  an 
artful  minx  she  must  have  been !  She  must 
have  known  all  about  it !  She  never  would 
have  looked  at  such  a  strange,  shy,  unaccount- 
ably-behaving man,  if  she  had  not  known 
all  alons:  how  rich  he  was !  But  it  was  no 
wonder.  Her  father  was  ^V^  trade  (their  own 
had  been  out  of  it  ever  since  he  died,  and  they 
were  only  just  out  of  mourning  for  him) ; 
and  so,  no  doubt,  she  knew  all  about  people  in 
trade.  For  their  parts,  they  would  not  have 
had  a  person  in  trade  for  all  the  world.  A 
merchant,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  was  all 
the  same.  Still,  they  did  wonder  at  the 
artfulness  she  had  displayed  in  keeping  the  truth 
concealed,  and  pretending  to  flirt  with  their 
poor  brother,  and  trying  it  on  everybody,  in 
point  of  fact.  Even  that  dear,  witty,  funny, 
clever  Vivian  Fauntleroy,  she  had  tried  it  upon 
him,  Helena  Sparrowgrass  declared,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.     And  though  she  had  reason 
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to  know  the  attempt  was  a  complete  failure, 
still  she  must  say  she  thought  poor  Mr. 
Behringbright  would  have  a  splendid  catch 
of  a  wife,  if  he  really  meant  to  marry  a 
woman  who  set  her  cap  that  way  at  every  man 
she  met  with. 

*'  I  don't  suppose  she  will  leave  it  oif,  either, 
even  when  she  has  married  that  old  fellow/' 
said  the  eldest  Miss  S^Darrowgrass,  who  was 
about,  I  think,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  but 
thought  people  would  draw  a  much  less  infer- 
ence when  they  heard  her  call  a  man  of 
forty-two  old. 

But  meanwhile  the  news  spread,  and  every- 
body was  seized  with  admiration  and  homage 
for  the  successful  competitor — the  drawer  of 
the  great  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 
Nobody  cared  a  bit  whether  Mr.  Behringbright 
really  was  old,  and  bald,  and  dull,  and 
grumpy  in  temper,  and  what  not.  He  was  a 
good  match — a  splendid  match — a  first-rate 
match !  It  was  impossible  for  any  girl  to  do 
better.  She  might  Uve  the  life  of  a  duchess 
if  she  pleased.  No  doubt  she  would  have  a 
house   in   Hyde    Park.      Mr.    Behringbright 
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had  two  country  seats ;  she  could  give  the 
grandest  parties  in  town ;  and  hearing  that, 
the  Miss  Sparrowgrass,  even,  moderated 
their  clamours,  and  made  np  to  the  bride 
elect  of  a  million  of  money.  And  thus  was 
Madeleine  herself  more  and  more  formally 
plighted  to  society  to  go  through  with  her 
great  enterprise ;  more  and  more  yoked  into 
the  harness  of  her  secret  tremendous  necessity ; 
more  and  more  engaged  to  her  ''  world,"  to 
satisfy  its  expectations,  as  Camille  Le  Tellier 
was  to  his. 

Last,  but  not  least  important,  among  these 
flattering  and  unconscious  but  powerful  agents 
of  destiny,  figured  Mr.  Flamingo  Brown. 
You  would  have  thought  some  considerable 
portion  of  his  immortal  soul  was  at  stake 
with  this  gentleman  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  "spec."  in  which  he  desired 
Mr.  Behringbright's  co-operation,  so  earnestly 
did  he  devote  himself  to  maintaining  the 
place  he  considered  he  had  achieved  in  the 
favour  of  the  lady  in  the  ascendant.  He  had 
his  own  ideas  still,  no  doubt — though  some- 
what modified — that  there  was  some  capital 
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hoax  in  progress  upon  the  credulity  of  Mr. 
Behringbright.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
quite  to  disbelieve  the  Frenchman's  innuendoes, 
disproved  as  they  seemed  to  be.  But  what 
was  all  that  to  him — what  was  any 
nation's,  let  alone  individual's — happiness  and 
prosperity  to  him — provided  he  could  carry 
out  a  commercial  speculation  likely  to  end  in 
a  great  profit  to  himself?  And  so  he,  too, 
entered  himself  emulously  among  the  courtiers 
of  the  successful  beauty ;  and  though  at 
times — especially  after  his  second  bottle  of 
chambertin  at  dinner — his  homage  grew 
almost  rudely  and  vulgarly  pointed  and  exclu- 
sive, Madeleine  treated  him  with  particular 
distinction  and  kindness,  and  attached  him 
with  almost  every  other  word  more  firmly  to 
her  interests,  by  making  him  believe  they 
were  his  own. 

In  other  respects  she  bore  her  honours 
meekly.  Indeed,  people  thought  at  times  she 
seemed  greatly  more  thoughtful  and  absent 
than  usual.  I  am  sure  she  did  not  hear 
repeatedly  what  the  American  said,  though 
she   showed    her   pearly   teeth    whenever  he 
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indulged  in  his  loud,  hoarse  laugh  over  the 
excellent  stories  he  told  her  of  his  many  clever 
"  strokes  of  business;"  which,  to  sa  ytruth,  had 
most  of  them  a  strong  touch  of  the  filibuster 
or  picaroon  in  them,  but  he  evidently  thought 
simply  proofs  of  cleverness  in  his  vocation. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  she  agreed  with  him  he 
was  in  the  right  in  his  lawsuit  with  Mr. 
Behringbright  about  the  Calif ornian  hides, 
which  he  related  with  the  utmost  diifuseness, 
railing  at  the  judge  as  he  went  on  for  partiality 
against  him ;  in  spite  of  which,  he  said,  the 
jury  gave  it  in  his  favour,  knowing  ''what 
trade  was  "  themselves  much  better  than  any 
judge  in  the  land.  But  although  she  coincided 
in  this  opinion  with  such  impartiality  against 
her  newly-betrothed,  Madeleine  was  not  much 
to  blame  in  that,  for  she  did  not  know  in  what 
she  agreed ;  she  only  knew,  or  thought,  she 
was  conciliating  a  dangerous  foe. 

Perhaps,  if  she  listened  to  anything  reall}' 
very  much  that  evening  in  the  after-dinner 
chat  of  the  company,  it  was  to  a  conversation 
which  her  aunt  started  in  the  midst  of  a  select 
circle,  agreeably  to  her  favourite  custom,  on  a 
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religions  topic.  It  was  not  a  kind  of  dis- 
cussion in  whicli  Madeleine  Grraham  wontedly 
took  mncli  delight.  She  went  to  church  in  a 
proper  family  way,  and  heard  Sir  Orange  read 
the  Bible  and  prayers  whenever,  as  head  of  the 
family,  he  was  pleased  to  require  such  attend- 
ance ;  but  she  attached  no  particular  ideas  to 
anything  of  the  sort  she  heard,  thinking  it  was 
all  very  good  and  right,  and  all  that — and 
sometimes  that  the  preacher  had  a  good  or 
bad  voice,  a  handsome  or  an  indifferent 
physiognomy.  But  on  this  occasion  Mrs. 
Bucktrout  introducing  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination—  aj)ro2JOS  a  doubt  which  she 
admitted  herself  to  entertain  whether  Lord 
Glengariff  was  exactly  in  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness for  a  call  to  the  other  world,  in  case  his 
injuries  should  baffle  the  skill  of  his  "  medical 
attendant " — for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Madeleine  evidently  lent  "a  serious  and 
attentive  ear  "  to  all  that  was  said  on  the  topic. 
Insomuch  that  Professor  Doubleday — who  also 
happened  to  have  come  to  Killarney  on  a 
geological  exploration,  according  to  him — did 
her  the   unusual   honour    (science,    also,    did 
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homage  to  success  in  money-clutcliing !)  of 
inquiring  lier  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Madeleine  started  at  the  question,  but  said 
— Yes,  she  was  quite  a  predestinarian ;  she 
believed  people  were  forced  to  do  things 
whether  they  liked  or  no ;  only  she  did  not 
think  people  were  punished  for  such  a 
tremendous  time  as  people  thought  for  doing 
what  they  could  not  help  doing. 

She  said  this  in  rather  a  quick,  perhaps  a 
little  wild  and  strange  way ;  and  only  the  first 
part  of  the  opinion  was  held  generally  orthodox. 
But,  in  consideration  that  the  lovely  theologian 
was  in  a  way  to  become  Airs.  Behringbright, 
Professor  Doubleday  himself  merely  smiled, 
and  passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of  election  by 
grace. 

Madeleine  was  also  so  gracious  to  her  wor- 
shippers that  night  as  not  to  go  to  bed  so 
early  as  she  usually  did,  to  preserve  her  eyes 
and  complexion,  whenever  there  was  no  parti- 
cularly good  reason  for  sitting  up.  It  may  be 
that  Madeleine  was  almost  afraid  to  trust 
herself  alone  with  her  own  thoughts, — that 
THOUGHT — that  night !     And  yet  she  declined 
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her  aunt's  kind  invitation  to  share  lier  room 
on  the  occasion,  as  her  uncle  was  away  ;  and 
finally  found  herself,  with  a  shudder, — and  yet 
with  a  kind  of  gladness, — alone  with  the  over- 
mastering, terrific,  inevitable  idea,  rising  in 
more  and  more  distinct  and  ghostly  outlines 
before  the  fixed  gaze  of  her  spell-bound  mind. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE     ENGAGED     FINGER. 

Some  resolutions,  however,  require  a  great 
deal  of  fitting  and  refitting, — taking  out  of  the 
holes  we  put  them  in  originally, — shifting, 
awling,  hammering,  and  clenching,  before  w^e 
can  quite  make  up  our  minds  that  the  work  as 
it  stands  is  a  good  work — that  is  to  say,  work- 
manly  finish:  for  this  kind  of  mental  car- 
pentering is  not  always  squared  according  to 
the  rule  of  right — oftener  the  other  way. 
Almost  all  our  really  good  and  fitting  ideas 
are  simple  and  one-sided, — the  evil  ones  com- 
plex and  full  of  doubts  and  obliquities.  The 
idea  which  now  possessed  Madeleine  Graham's 
brain  was  of  the  latter  order. 

Perhaps,   after   all,   slie  would    never   have 
done  what  most  people   afterwards   supposed 
(without  sufficient  proof,  it  appeared)  slie  did 
7—3 
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do  but  for  a  most  disastrously  overwhelming 
complication  of  urgencies.  Was  it  not  Goethe 
who  said  that  he  felt  within  himself  the 
capability  of  every  human  wickedness  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  great  German  moun- 
tain-in-a-mist  meant  thereby  to  declare  that 
on  a  suJSicient  temptation  or  pressure  he  should 
have  been  as  black  a  criminal  as  who  you 
please  ? — or  that  he  merely  wished  Society  to 
consider  what  it  was  about  in  the  creation  of 
circumstances  that  influence  the  destinies  for 
good  or  ev^il  of  average  humanity  ?  Was  this 
girl,  in  short,  so  mucli  guilty  of  her  acts  as 
Society  of  this  girl  ?  For  m}^  part,  I  do  not 
know :  I  take  everything  for  granted,  and 
relate  what  I  find  on  record,  without  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  it  otherwise  than  as  appears 
on  the  direct  face  of  things. 

Well,  then,  fate  would  have  it  that  Mr. 
Behringbright  —  after  a  very  uncomfortable 
night  at  Glengariff  Castle,  and  a  singular  ex- 
planation on  the  following  morning  within 
its  walls — advised  himself  to  pass  over  to  the 
society  of  his  lady-love.  Like  most  per- 
sons who  are  diffident  of  their  personal  attrac- 
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tions,  and  desire  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of 
some  fair  object  of  the  affections,  he  considered 
that  he  should  look  better  neatly  shaved  and 
in  a  clean  shirt.  All  his  gear  of  this  sort  was 
at  the  "  Red  Herring"  Tavern ;  and  thither  he 
directed  himself  to  be  conveyed  in  the  jaunting- 
car  he  had  hired  the  previous  day  at  Prospect 
Palace.  I  say  nothing  of  his  two  surgeons 
whom  he  had  taken  from  Killarney  on-  a  bootless 
errand,  Lord  Glengariff  persisting  in  refusing 
all  medical  aid  or  assistance  whatever,  except- 
ing that  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  who,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life — but  most  gratefully,  poor 
man — found  himself  treated  as  an  oracle  of 
iEsculapian  wisdom  :  unless  the  reader  should 
be  interested  so  far  in  their  fate  as  to  be  glad 
to  know  that  they  received  fifteen  guineas 
sterling  ajDiece  from  Mr.  Behringbright  for 
being  jumped  up  suddenly  on  a  jaunting-car 
off  to  a  castle  two  miles  distant,  where  they 
saw  no  patient,  and,  consequently,  did  neither 
harm  nor  good,  and  were  duly  forwarded  by 
the  same  conveyance  back  to  their  homes  the 
following  day. 

At  the  ''Red  Herring"  Tavern,  Mr.  Behring- 
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briglit — greatly  against  his  will,  and  altogether 
out  of  his  calculation,  for  he  had  forgotten 
about  him  in  the  hurry  of  events — was  forced 
to  grant  an  interview  to  Monsieur  Camille  Le 
Tellier ;  who,  supposing,  like  most  other 
people,  that  there  was  no  business  of  import- 
ance in  the  world  but  his  own,  took  the  very 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  go 
through  the  ceremonial  laid  down  for  him  by 
Madeleine  Graham; — that  is  to  say,  sent  in 
his  card ;  obtained  a  brief  interview,  which  he 
did  not  want  particularly  to  lengthen  from 
any  gratification  it  afibrded  himself ;  and — in  a 
manner  so  incoherent  that  even  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  subject  and  his  Grallicisms  of 
language  scarcely  accounted  for  it — declared 
himself  to  be  a  fervid  admirer  of  his 
(Mr.  Behringbriglit's)  beautiful  ward,  Emily 
Maughan,  and  requested  his  favour  and  per- 
mission to  make  "  the  adoration  of  his  senti- 
ments" known  to  that  young  lady. 

This  was  part  of  the  intelligence  Mr. 
Behringbright  came  to  communicate,  in  all  the 
confidence  of  love  and   unbounded   trust,  to 
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Madeleine  Graliam  tlie  morning  after  the  fatal 
stasrliunt. 

Poor  man  !  he  did  not  attach  that  degree  of 
stress  to  the  information  he  might,  if  he  had 
known  what  part  of  it  would  bear  in  his  own 
destiny.  If  we  knew  it,  with  what  respect 
should  we  survey  the  bit  of  a  railway  flange 
which,  flying  ofi*,  would  consign  us — even  to 
heaven !  But  these  are  uncomfortable  re- 
marks, which  there  is  no  occasion  to  insert  in 
a  work  of  light  modern  fiction  like  ours. 

Madeleine — who  was  looking  lovelier  than 
ever  that  morning,  owing  to  a  peculiar  lus- 
trous glow  on  her  cheeks  and  in  her  eyes — 
seemed  much  gratified  by  the  statement.  She 
expressed  herself  with  great  warmth  to  that 
effect.  How  happy  darling  Emily  could  now 
be  made  !  How  her  wonderfully  disinterested 
— though  very  strange,  certainly,  and  unac- 
countable— infatuation  for  this  young  French- 
man could  now  be  recompensed  !  Her  (Made- 
leine's) dearest  Mr.  Behringbright — since  Mr. 
Behringbright  he  was — was  so  rich,  he  could 
easily  afford  to  make  the  beloved  friend  of  her 
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youth  liappy  with  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
Would  her  dearest  Mr.  Behringbright  promise 
it  ?  Would  he  set  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  up  in 
business,  or  appoint  him  to  some  lucrative 
situation  in  his  own  service  ?  Or,  best  of  all 
(and  really  it  would  have  been  much  the  best), 
would  he,  could  he,  get  him  some  good  con- 
sulship abroad?  He  must  have  interest  with 
Government.  Could  he  get  him  appointed 
consul  at  Lima,  or  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  at 
Hong-Kong,  or  at  any  distant  place  like  that  ? 
She  was  quite  strangely  energetic  in  her 
demand  for  a  distant  place  of  display  for  the 
commercial  talents,  and  acquirements,  and 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  knowledge  of  various 
foreign  languages,  including  his  own,  which 
Emily  had  always  assured  her  Camille — that 
is,  Mr.  Le  Tellier — possessed.  Emily  would 
not  mind  where  she  went — no  woman  of  any 
feeling,  who  truly  loved  any  man,  would  mind 
where  she  went — with  a  beloved  husband.  She 
thought — she  knew — she  was  certain — Emily 
would  rather  prefer — would  greatly  prefer — a 
very  distant  place  of  settlement — for  a  time,  at 
least. 
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Could  this  distant  place  of  settlement  liave 
been  found  for  Monsieur  Le  Tellier — and  could 
he  have  been  coaxed  into  departing  to  occupy 
it — perhaps  all  might  yet  have  gone  well. 
The  Morning  Boast  might  yet  have  exulted  in 
the  details  of  the  gorgeous  parties,  the  balls, 
and  other  grand  receptions  of  the  Baroness 
Behringbright  at  her  magnificent  mansion  in 
Hyde  Park.  Camille  Le  Tellier  himself  might 
have  lived  on,  smoking  his  cigar  over  a  mani- 
fest, and  otherwise  appetising  himself  for  din- 
ner at  the  expense  of  the  British  nation,  in 
some  latitude  more  favourable  to  indolent 
enjoyment  of  existence  than  the  exertion  of 
the  greater  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  did  not  possess.  But  unhappily,  unlike 
most  persons  who  have  influence  with  Grovern- 
ment,  Mr.  Behringbright  had  a  conscience  and 
a  considerable  sense  of  patriotism;  and  therefore 
— although  he  smiled,  and  looked  and  felt  much 
pleased  at  Miss  Graham's  eagerness  to  secure  a 
distant  place  of  residence  for  the  handsome  hus- 
band-elect of  her  friend — ^lie  answered  her 
quietly,  but  with  evident  fixity  of  resolve,  that 
he  should  never  think  of  forcing  an  incompe- 
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tent  foreigner  upon  the  public  charge  of  Great 
Britain,  though,  doubtless,  he  had  consider- 
able interest  with  the  minister  who  gave  away 
such  appointments.  And  he  was  convinced — 
in  spite  of  the  good  opinion  so  sensible  a  girl 
as  Miss  Emily  Maughan  appeared  to  have 
formed  of  him  (but  there  was  no  accounting 
for  delusions  of  that  sort) — he  was  a  perfectly 
incompetent,  coxcomical  young  jackanapes, 
as  regarded  any  position  of  public  responsi- 
bility and  charge.  Even  with  respect  to  his 
own  private  mercantile  business,  which  only 
involved  the  interests  of  an  individual,  he 
should  be  very  far  (from  the  opinion  he  had 
thus  far  formed  of  him)  from  choosing  to  en- 
trust such  a  person  with  the  management  of 
any  important  branch,  or  remote  distribution, 
which  might  remove  him  from  constant  con- 
trol and  supervision.  He  might  be  competent 
to  sell  silk  and  lace  to  mercers  and  milliners. 
He  seemed  to  be  so,  since  he  was  employed  by 
some  respectable  French  houses  ;  but  for  his 
own  part,  he  (Mr.  Behringbright)  would 
greatly  prefer  to  all  these  alternatives  settling 
a    handsome    sum    of    money    upon    Emily 
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Maughan,  as  a  security  against  the  probable  re- 
sults of  folly  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of  her 
husband-to-be,  and  contributing  something 
reasonable  besides  to  enable  him  to  set  up  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  as  a  dealer  in  Lyons 
manufactures,  or  to  purchase  a  partnership  in 
one  of  the  two  or  three  firms  he  represented. 

Madeleine  thought  to  herself  all  this  would 
hardly  tally  with  the  lofty  ideas  of- his  own 
self-consequence  and  right  to  position  in  the 
world  of  Monsieur  Le  Tellier.  And  once 
more  the  great  thought  started  into  vivid 
relief  and  inevitable  consequence  in  her  vision! 
The  contempt  expressed  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance  by  a  man  whose  calm  sagacity 
and  dispassionate  estimate  of  men  and  things 
she  had  learned  to  respect,  also  fearfully 
strengthened  her  own.  And  one  must  have  a 
great  contempt  for  humanity  before  one  under- 
takes to  consign  to  the  grave  and  worm,  of 
one's  own  act  and  deed,  even  a  single  wearer 
of  the  outward  form.  Most  of  your  mighty 
conquerors  and  climbers  to  empire  have  illus- 
trated this  principle  on  a  colossal  scale ;  but 
the  liedgeside    murderer   and   burglar  **  with 
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violence"  do  so  also  in  their  degree,  and  tlie 
contempt  which  the  ticket-of-leave  man  enter- 
tains for  humanity  in  Jiis  own  j^^f^oii  is  one  of 
his  most  formidable  qualifications  for  the  gar" 
rotte  and  gallows. 

However,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  at  this  time  on  the  subject.  And  indeed 
Mr.  Behringbright,  after  delivering  his  dictum, 
passed  to  another,  which  completely  swallowed 
up  every  minor  peril  and  dread  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Madeleine. 

She  inquired  after  Lord  Glengariif's  state, 
with  just  the  degree  of  kind  and  sj^mpathetic, 
but  not  too  warm,  interest  which  she  imagined 
would,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Behringbright.  And  the  reply 
she  received  would  surely  have  shaken  any  less 
firmly-seated  soul  to  its  foundation. 

According  to  the  patient's  own  declared 
opinion — and  the  endorsement  of  Dr.  Buck- 
trout — Lord  Grlengariff  was  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous state,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  possi- 
bility he  should  recover  from  the  terrible  fever 
and  irritation  produced  by  the  goring  of  the 
stag.    There  was  an  ancient  proverb  indeed  on 
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that  subject,  Mr.  Beliringbriglit  observed, 
which  asserted  that  cases  of  recovery  from 
such  injuries  were  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for :  — 

"  Of  tusk  of  boar  have  thou  no  fear, 
But  beware  thy  life  from  horn  of  deer." 

But  his  lordship's  demeanour  was  besides 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  notion  that  the  shock  and  con- 
stitutional disturbance  he  had  undergone  was 
suddenly  developing  the  family  taint  in  his 
blood  !  He  seemed  to  wish  to  die  :  obstinately 
— almost  with  fury — refused  all  medical  as- 
sistance but  that  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  whose 
skill,  even  to  his  niece  Mr.  Beliringbriglit  could 
not  avoid  remarking,  he  could  not  consider 
equal  to  the  emergency.  And  the  shaken  and 
disordered  state  of  his  mind  was  further  to  be 
judged  by  certain  facts  Mr.  Behringb right 
proceeded  to  detail, — how  little  to  Madeleine's 
satisfaction  may  be  considered. 

Lord  Glengariff  had  in  the  first  place  alto- 
gether refused  to  see  Mr.  Behringbright ; 
alleging  that  he  was  in  some  inexplicable 
manner  the  author  of  the  terrible  cakimity  he 
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had  sustained.  When  at  length  he  was  soothed 
by  his  mother  and  Dr.  Bucktrout  into  seeing 
him,  their  interview  had  been  of  the  most 
singular  and  excited  description.  Lord  Glen- 
garifF  was,  of  course,  in  bed,  but  evidently  in 
a  state  of  high  fever  and  general  physical 
commotion,  which  it  occasionally  required  the 
strength  of  his  mother's  gigantic  nurse,  of  Dr. 
Bucktrout,  who  was  a  strong  little  man,  and 
even  of  Molloy  the  steward  to  restrain.  The 
moment  he  saw  Mr.  Behringbright  he  burst 
into  the  most  passionate  reproaches  against 
him,  for  having  driven  him  upon  such  a  mad 
display  of  Quixotic  courage  and  personal 
daring  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  enormous 
wealth  he  was  known  to  possess ;  by  the  at- 
tractions of  which  he  had  induced  Miss  Made- 
leine Graham  to  inflict  so  public  a  slight  upon 
him  as  she  had,  in  the  transference  of  herself 
from  his  barge  to  the  millionnaire's  boat.  And 
that  Madeleine  herself — like  a  cruel,  heartless 
coquette  as  she  was — had  provoked  and  chal- 
lenged Ihim  to  the  absurd  display,  much  as 
the  lady  who  flung  the  glove  to  the  lion, 
— indifferent  to   the  results   in  every  respect 
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saving  to  enhance  her  own  consequence,  and 
stir  the  pretendants  to  her  favour  to  still  more 
exasperated  recklessness  of  rivalry. 

Mr.  Behringbright  had  replied,  he  stated,  to 
all  this  frenzied  declamation  as  calmly  as  he 
possibly  could.  He  assured  Lord  Glengariff 
that  up  to  the  moment  of  her  assenting  to  his 
request  to  join  him — and  for  several  minutes 
after — Miss  Graham  was  entirely  ignorant  that 
he  was  anything  but  v/hat  he  represented 
himself, — a  commercial  agent  of  his  own 
house ;  that  nothing  had  ever  given  him 
greater  pain  and  annoyance  than  his  young- 
friend's  public — but  no  doubt  without  real 
drift  or  meaning — pursuit  of  Miss  Graham  : 
who,  on  her  own  part,  was  most  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  meant  nothing  by  it,  except 
to  amuse  himself,  or  divert  his  mind  from  an 
uncomfortable  recollection  of  another.  She 
wished  to  express  her  sense  of  this  by  publicly 
declining  the  public  but  unreal  homage  offered 
to  her ;  but  no  imaginable  slight  of  which  he 
could  have  legitimate  reason  to  comjolain.  So 
decisive  a  mark  of  preference  banished  all 
notion  of  coquetry  on  her  part  in  the  action 
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with  whicb.  lie  found  so  mucli  fault ;  and  he, 
Mr.  Behringbriglit,  was  most  happy  to  be 
enabled  to  state  that  he  was  assured  he  was 
the  object  of  the  young  lady's  most  decided 
preference. 

"  But  you  may  judge,  dear  Madeleine,"  the 
lover  continued,  with  almost  a  blush  of 
womanish  modesty  overspreading  his  honest 
visage,  '^  how  near  to  a  state  of  lunacy  poor 
Glengariff  must  be,  and  what  patience  I  had 
to  display,  when  upon  that  lie  burst  into  the 
most  frantic  expressions  you  ever  heard  ; — that 
I  must  be  an  enchanter,  a  magician,  and  be- 
witched the  women  with  some  kind  of  philtre 
and  love-charm  to  dote  upon  me  in  the  way 
they  did !  And  he  absolutely  had  the  ridi- 
culous insanity  to  yell  to  me  that  he  was  aware 
I  was  a  libertine  of  the  worst  order,  under  a 
cloak  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  and  that  I  medi- 
tated adding  7/our  disgrace  and  ruin  to  my 
other  triumphs  !  " 

Mr.  Behringbright  paused,  quite  breathless 
with  indignant  emotion  as  he  uttered  the 
words  ;  yet  he,  too,  could  not  avoid  joining  in 
the  peal  of  laughter  into  which  Madeleine  burst 
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as  site  listened  to  them — ^laughter  as  musical 
and  sweet  as  a  peal  of  Lancashire  bells ;  only 
he  thought  it  was  a  little  too  prolonged  and 
incessant . 

"  Never  mind,  dearest ;  it  is  funny ;  but, 
after  all,  the  jocularity  is  not  quite  of  the 
mirth-provocative  order,"  Mr.  Behringbright 
said,  gently  interrupting  the  outburst.  "  But 
of  course,  in  Glengariff's  excited  condition,  I 
could  not  be  irritated  ;  and  I  thought  the  best 
way  to  calm  him  would  be  to  dispel  the  idea  in 
the  plainest  and  most  direct  manner ;  and  so  I 
told  him  that,  on  ascertaining  that  you  could 
and  did  prefer  me  to  all  other  men,  I  had  made 
you  an  offer  of  marriage, — which  jou  had 
accepted." 

"  That  was  right,  perfectly  right,  dear  Mr. 
Behrinf::bri2:ht.  I  did  not  wish  our  enerafre- 
ment  to  be  too  universally  declared  until — 
until — papa  and  mamma  had  given  their 
sanction,"  Madeleine  answered,  rather  con- 
fusedl}^  upon  this,  finding  she  was  expected  to 
say  something.  "But  you  would  tlien  see 
immediately,  from  the  coolness  witli  which  he- 
would  receive  the  intelligence,  that  he  never 
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was  at  all  in  earnest  in  tlie  attentions  lie  paid 
to  me." 

"  I  don't  tliink  lie  ever  was,  dear  Madeleine," 
returned  her  lover,  with  a  gratified  expression 
so  far  as  regarded  that ;  "  but  the  idea  he  went 
off  upon  immediately  on  hearing  the  avowal 
was  more  extraordinarily  frenzied  and  out-of- 
the-way  than  all  his  former  ravings.  He 
turned  to  his  mother,  who  was  beside  him, 
sitting  at  his  pillow-head,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Then,  dear  mother !  I  am  sure  the  dream 
that  has  haunted  me  so  often  and  so  long  is 
founded  in  realities ;  and  nothing  but  Emily's 
own  declaration,  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  and  in  my  presence,  shall  remove 
the  certainty  I  all  but  possess  from  my 
heart !' " 

"  The  dream  /"  replied  Madeleine,  really  now 
astonished,  and  turning  a  little  pale.  "  What 
dream  ?" 

"It  appears  that  he  has  dreamed  (all  the 
Glengariffs  are  a  strangely  visionary  and  super- 
stitious people)— I  don't  know  how  often  or  in 
what  form,  but  I  believe  in  many — that  Emily 
Maughan  is  the  victim  of  some  most  treacherous 
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and  improper  procedure ;  that  she  is,  somehow 
or  other,  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  some  very 
vicious  person  or  persons,  who  has  either 
plotted  or  secured  her  destruction.  I  am  surje 
I  don't  know  which,  for  he  refuses  to  enter 
into  any  clear  elucidations  of  the  subject.  But 
would  you  believe  it,  my  love  !  my  Madeleine  !" 
continued  Mr.  Behringbright,  with  much 
emotion,  "from  his  amazing  demeanour 
towards  myself  personally,  from  hints  lie 
formerly  dropped,  from  some  obscure  intima- 
tions from  Dr.  Bucktrout,  but,  above  all,  from 
the  remarkable  resolution  his  mother  has  ex- 
pressed, I  am  led  to  believe  that  he  fancies  in 
me  tbe  detestable  secret  seducer  of  the  young 
girl  whose  protector  and  zealous  friend  I  have 
been — but  nothing  more  ! — and  that  I  am  now 
sacrificing  her  to  a  fresher  object  of  ni}- 
licentious  and  despicably  changeful  and 
villanous  passions !" 

Madeleine  Graham  herself  did  stare  in  utter 
amazement  at  this  revelation ;  and  even  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  seemed  irresistibly  to  mingle 
with  all  the  tragedy  and  discomfort  of  the  posi- 
tion.    Mr.     Behringbright    thought    he    dis- 
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tinguislied  a  faint  giggle  in  her  accents  as, 
after  a  pause,  she  remarked, — 

"But  you  could  easily  dissipate  so  pre- 
posterous an  idea — which  even  delirium  could 
scarcely  account  for  Lord  Glengariff's  forming 
— by  stating  the  real  object  of  Emily's  par- 
tiality,— this  Frenchman — this  Camille  Le 
Tellier." 

"  I  did  so,  as  soon  as  I  could  really  make  up 
my  mind  to  the  conviction  that  I  was  glanced 
at,"  replied  Mr.  Behringbright ;  "  but  I  could 
perceive  nothing  but  incredulity  and  distrust 
in  the  young  man's  expressions  and  manner. 
Emily's  reply  to  his  offer  of  marriage,  he  said, 
he  had  studied  over  a  thousand  times,  and 
found  to  conceal  the  hint  of  a  terrific  enigma, 
which  could  only  be  solved  in  the  way  he  pro- 
posed, he  concluded  in  the  most  determined 
style  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  Emily  declaring  to  him 
in  my  presence  the  actual  and  true  state  of 
things,  and  the  reason  of  her  rejection  of  so 
advantageous  an  offer  !" 

"  In  your  presence  ! — Emily  !"  faintl}^  ejacu- 
lated Madeleine. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  have  not  heard  the  strangest 
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and  wildest  of  it  all  yet !  Thereupon  Grlen- 
garifF  turned  to  his  mother,  and  adjured  her 
— as  she  wished  him  to  retain  a  desire  to  live, 
or  to  submit  to  the  means  by  which  his  life 
might  be  preserved,  or  as  she  would  administer 
to  his  dying  hour  the  only  consolation  of  which 
it  was  capable — to  fulfil  this  greatest  wish  of 
his  soul ;  and  to  procure  that  Emily  Maughan 
should  be  summoned  to  this  solemn  ordeal  and 
judgment  with  the  least  possible  delay !" 

"  Good  heavens !  What  an  incredulous 
madman  !  Surely  his  mother's  only  answer 
would  be  to  assure  him  that  he  was  as  mad  as 
herself,  and  beg  those  present  to  put  him  in  a 
straitjacket  T'  Madeleine  exclaimed,  in  horror. 

"  Not  at  aU,  Madeleine.  As  you  say,  I  do 
believe  mother  and  son  are  as  mad  one  as  the 
other;  for  the  countess  immediately  declared 
to  her  son  that,  if  it  was  in  human  power  to 
obtain  for  him  the  wish  he  expressed,  it 
should  be  done,  happen  what  might  in  the 
result !" 

"  They  ought  both  to  be  restrained." 

"  There  is  no  power  to  do  it ;  and  perhaps 
the  indulgence  of  their  frenzy  is  the  best — the 
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only  means  of  obviating  its  disastrous  results," 
said  Mr.  Beliringbright. 

"  But  Emily  will  not  come, — I  am  sure  she 
will  not  come  !" 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  Madeleine.  It  is  to  a 
deathbed,  perchance,  she  is  summoned, — the 
deathbed  of  a  man  young,  brave,  kind,  and 
honest,  who  has  loved  her — who  she  knows 
has  loved  her — with  all  the  power  and  purity 
of  an  uncorrupt  and  manly  heart.  She  can 
hardly  refuse  so  slight  a  return  for  so  much 
generosity  and  fidelity,  asked  with  the  zeal  and 
persuasion  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will 
be !" 

"  No ;  she  scarcely  can — she  scarcely  can  1" 
exclaimed  Madeleine,  clasping  her  hands  with 
a  despair  and  wildness  of  gesture  that  startled 
and  astonished  Mr.  Behringbright.  "  Perhaps, 
indeed,  she  ought  not ! — No  one  has  more 
influence  with  her  than  I  have.  My  absence 
from  this  part  of  the  country  has  become 
desirable.  I  ought  to  let  my  father  and 
mother  know  of  the  great  engagement  I  have 
formed.  I  ^\ill  return  at  once  to  Belfast.  I 
will  beg,  I  will  implore,  I  will  force  Emily  to 
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comply  with  the  poor,  noble,  unhappy  young 
fellow's  dyhig  request !" 

"  There  is  no  need,  Madeleine.  To  crown 
the  whole  amazement  of  the  affair.  Lord  Glen- 
gariff  has  obstinately  refused  to  trust  the 
delivery  of  his  appeal  and  supplication  to  the 
fidelity  of  any  but  one  messenger  and  agent ; 
and  that  messenger  and  agent  is  his  mother  !" 

"  His  mother !" 

"  His  mother,  Lady  Grlengariff — the  countess 
herself.  Why  do  you  look  with  such  astonish- 
ment at  me,  my  dear  girl  ?" 

"  His  mother  !  What  !  his  mother  leave 
her  dying  son  on  such  an  errand — his  mother  ! 
It  is  impossible  !  Were  his  mother  a  thousand 
times  a  madwoman,  she  could  not  consent  to 
such  a  proceeding !"  almost  screeched  Made- 
leine. 

"  But  it  is  the  case  that  she  has  consented 
to  start  immediately  on  this  mission  to  Belfast," 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  who  knew  not,  by  any 
means,  that  in  the  words  he  was  pronouncing 
a  sentence  of  death.  ''  I  left  her  busied  in 
preparation  for  departure  when  I  came  away 
from  Glengariff  this  morning,  attended  by  her 
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faithful  serving-woman  and  tlie  steward,  Mr. 
Molloy.  And  as  I  have  also  written  a  letter  to 
be  delivered  to  Emily,  I  may  say  ordering  her 
to  comply  with  the  injunctions  contained,  by 
all  the  authority  I  can  have  over  her  as  a  friend 
and  guardian,  I  do  not  doubt  the  countess  will 
return  at  the  utmost  speed  of  railway  and  ex- 
press, in  time  to  gratify  her  son  in  this  most 
fantastical  but,  at  the  same  time,  apparently 
life-and-soul-concerning  caprice." 

''  You,  Mr.  Behringbright  ?  You  ?" 
"Yes,  I,  dearest  Madeleine.  How  else 
could  I  better  show  my  innocence  of  so 
calumnious  a  misapprehension — my  willing- 
ness to  abide  every  investigation  into  my 
conduct  and  motives  with  regard  to  Emily 
Maughan  ?" 

''  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Behringbright," 
said  Madeleine,  with  a  singular  fierceness,  a 
glare  of  scorn  and  contemptuous  rebuke  in  her 
whole  manner,  which  most  unpleasantly  affected 
Mr.  Behringbright,  "  that  you  will  be  bated  at 
the  stake  in  this  manner  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
madman  and  a  madwoman,  who  dishonour  and 
insult  you  by  so  atrocious  a  suspicion  ?" 
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"  If  they  are  mad,  tlieir  doings  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  attention  in  such  strong 
lights,  Miss  Grraham,"  returned  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  not  a  little  ofTendedly.  *'And  even  if 
their  suspicions  are  irrational,  they  will  be  best 
confuted  by  a  calm  and  unmistakable  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth.  Such  I  take  to  be  the 
solemn  clearance  from  every  imputation  of  the 
sort  w^hich  Emily  Maughan  will  not  fail  to 
afford  me." 

"  But  you  do  not  know — oh,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  you  do  not  know  the  full  horror  of  the 
position  !"  now  exclaimed  Madeleine,  in  sheer 
desperation,  driven  to  place  the  climax  on  all 
her  evildoings  against  Emily  Maughan.  "  You 
do  not  know  what  I  know — what  has  induced 
me  to  be  so  urgent  and  immediate  with  you  to 
marry,  and  remove  to  a  distant  scene,  Emily 
and  the  man  who — the  man  who,  as  she  had 
confessed  to  me  herself  in  heai-tbroken  anguish, 
is  the  seducer  of  her  unguarded  youth — 
the  father  of  an  unborn  heir  of  shame  and 
betrayal !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  appeared  even  more 
aghast    than    the    unhappy    girl    herself    who 
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spoke,  and  who  looked  the  very  picture  of 
horror  and  dismay,  when  he  heard  the  words. 

"  Ah,  indeed — this  explains  all !"  he  then 
exclaimed,  quite  dizzily,  as  if  he  had  received 
an  actual  blow.  "  Poor  Emily !  But  how 
otherwise  could  she  have  refused  a  glorious 
young  hero  of  a  man — an  earl — like  Griengariff, 
for  this  sorry  Frenchman  ?'* 

"  Who  is  here,  resident  in  Killarney  ! — How 
will  he  suffer  you  to  bring  a  woman  in  such  a 
situation,  all  but  his  wife,  to  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  man  who  declares  himself  to  be  her 
lover,  to  acquit  a  third  of  a  suspicion  which 
never  could  have  any  existence  but  in  the  brain 
of  madness,  yet  dishonours  equally  almost  all 
j3arties  concerned  ?"  said  Madeleine. 

"  You  are  right,  my  darling  love !  How 
wise,  how  prudent,  how  all  you  ought  to  be, 
you  are !  I  will  hurry  back  at  once  to  Glen- 
gariff,  to  prevent  such  a  crowning  exposure ! 
Even  if  kills  Griengariff,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  know  the  worst  finally — at  once — with- 
out further  haggling  of  pretence  to  spare  his 
feelings.  But  this  detestable  wretcli  of  a 
Frenchman  !       Never — no,    never    shall    the 
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betrayer  of  a  woman's  confidence — so  pro- 
digious a  betrayer — reap  the  reward  of  his 
crimes  from  me  !  Women  have  not  been  good 
to  me  hitherto — they  have  injured  me ;  but 
3^ou,  dearest  Madeleine,  have  restored  me  to 
all  my  belief  and  confidence  in  the  sex !  I 
consider  myself  the  champion  now  as  well  as 
the  guardian  of  that  poor,  weak,  wronged  girl ; 
and  though  I  will  compel  the  villain  to  make 
her  all  the  reparation  marriage  can,  it  is  on  her, 
and  her  alone,  that  I  will  confer  and  fix  the 
benefits  I  had  always  intended  when  the 
occasion  should  arise.  But  oh,  how  little  did 
I  think  it  would  come  in  such  a  form !" 

And  Mr.  Behringbright — albeit  unused  to 
such  efiusions  of  sensibility — fairly  burst  into 
a  paroxysm  of  tears  and  sobs. 

But  Madeleine  exhibited  an  unusual  stern- 
ness, not  to  say  harshness  and  peremptoriness, 
in  her  manner. 

"This  is  unworthy  of  you,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright !"  she  said,  with  a  species  of  contemp- 
tuous asperity.  "  You  are  womanish  in  your 
grief!  You  will  almost  give  countenance  to 
Lord  Glengariff 's  mad  suspicions,  if  you  go  on 
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SO.  For  heaven's  sake,  lose  not  a  moment  in 
hastening  to  prevent  this  frantic  journey — 
certain  to  end  in  the  most  dreadful  exposures 
— on  the  part  of  Lady  GlengarifF!" 

"  I  will  not  lose  a  moment,  dearest — not  a 
moment !"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  himself 
strangely  overawed  and  coerced  by  the  con- 
centrated power  of  will  and  emotion  in  the 
young  woman's  whole  demeanour  and  tone* 
"  Forgive  me  these  tears  ;  they  are  unmanly,  I 
know ;  but  it  grieves  me  so  to  the  heart.  I 
did  so  much  respect  Emily,  for  what  I  imagined 
her  purity  and  goodness !  It  is  enough  to 
finish  up  what  remained  to  me  of  faith  'in 
woman,  only  that  you  are  a  woman  as  well  as 
an  angel ;  and  I  can  always  find  an  anchorage 
for  faith  in  your  beloved  heart.  Hold,  dearest, 
before  I  go  !  I  had  almost  forgotten,  but  I  have 
brought  you  the  ring  with  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  family  has,'^  in  all  times  since 
w^e  have  possessed  jewels  and  ornaments  of 
price,  plighted  his  faith  to  his  betrothed  bride  ! 
It  is  the  great  Behringbright  Diamond,  the 
choicest  of  all  my  grandfather's  stores,  who 
traded  in  these  bright  stones  when  he  wedded 
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Ins  wife  !     Here  it  is ;  and  thus  I  plight  you, 
Madeleine  Graham,  mine!" 

So  saying,  the  wealthy  heir  of  a  wealthy  race 
produced  a  ring  from  his  waistcoat  pocket — the 
dazzling  glitter  of  the  gems  with  which  it  was 
set  fairly  lighting  up  his  hand  as  he  did  so — 
and  placed  it  on  what  is  called,  in  lovers' 
parlance,  "  the  engaged  finger"  of  Madeleine 
Graham's  white  and  beautifully-shaped  small 
hand. 

In  good  truth,  the  betrothed  bride's  eye 
flashed  with  more  than  equal  brilliancy  as  she 
received  the  precious  gift ;  and  thoroughly 
did  she  mean  it  as  she  exclaimed,  firmly  clench- 
ing that  little  hand, — 

"  And  I  will  perish  sooner  than  relinquish 
this  pledge  of  my  dearest  future  husband's 
love  !" 

A  passionate  embrace  responded  (this  scene 
took  place  in  the  Bucktrouts'  private  apartment, 
whence  the  aunt  had  withdrawn  on  some  neces- 
sary business  as  soon  as  Mr.  Behringbright, 
presented  himself) — a  renewal  of  promises, 
pledges,  what  not,  of  eternal  love  and  fidcHty ; 
and  then  at  last  the  much-consoled  lover  was 
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prevailed  upon  to  liurry  back  to  Glengariff  on 
his  errand. 

He  was  liardl}'-  out  of  the  room  before  Made- 
leine rushed  to  the  bell. 

"When's  the  next  post  north,  Eooney?" 
she  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  as  the  waiter 
entered. 

"  It's  after  wanting  five  minutes,  and  per- 
haps half  as  many  again,  till  the  bags  are 
sealed  out,"  he  replied.  "  So  if  your  young 
leddyship  is  in  a  hurry,  you  had  better  wait 
till  the  next.  And  I  take  the  importunity  to 
tell  your  leddyship  [Madeleine  had  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  general  consent  of  the  hotel 
servants  since  it  was  known  she  was  to  marry 
a  man  worth  a  million  of  money]  that  I  have 
made  the  inquiry  she  wished  for,  and  find 
there  is  a  foreign  lady,  wdth  a  fine  bonnet  and 
shawl,  that  calls  herself  Madame  Loriot,  stay- 
ing for  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  Muckross." 

"Very  well,  Eooney.  But  I  cannot  lose 
this  post.  Ink  and  paper  instantly !  and  be 
ready  to  rush  out  the  moment  I  am  ready. 
You  shall  be  well  paid  for  your  trouble." 

"It's   niver   doubting  your  honour's    lady- 
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ship  I'll  be !"  grinned  the  worthy  fellow, 
"  with  that  ring  on  your  finger,  that  beats  the 
sun  and  all  the  little  stars  themselves  for 
shining." 

"And  then  I  shall  want  a  car  for  Muck- 
ross  ! 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 


LADY    GLENGARIFF    "  EN  ROUTE." 


The  letter  Madeleine  found  it  so  necessary  to 
lose  no  time  in  despatching  was  to  her  mother, 
Lady  Grraham,  in  Belfast. 

It  was  very  businesslike  and  brief,  as  suited 
the  exigency.  It  contained  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement that  she  had  succeeded  in  the  great 
enterprise  on  which  she  had  left  for  Killarney. 
The  millionnaire  had  proposed;  she  had  accepted 
him,  of  course^  and  he  was  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately to  make  his  wishes  known  to  her  papa. 
He  might  be  expected  at  once  in  Belfast,  for  he 
was  terribly  in  love,  and  as  anxious  as  any  one 
could  possibly  be  to  complete  the  affair,  and 
make  her  his  dear,  happy  wife,  and  all  that. 
But  meanwhile,  Madeleine  went  on  to  say, 
underlining  almost  every  other  word,  she  had 
discovered    that   that    artful  creature,    Emily 
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Mauglian,  who  pretended  to  be  so  artless,  had 
been  all  along  mahing  love  to  poor  Mr.  Belirbig- 
hrigid!  He  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
parry  her  designs  even  before  she  came  over  to 
Ireland.  In  fact,  he  had  sent  her  there  on 
purpose  to  get  rid  of  her  lovemaldng,  when  the 
creature — as  every  one  knew — had  directly  set 
her  cap  at  jjoor  young  Lord  Glengariff,  and 
cajoled  him  into  making  such  a  senseless, 
ridiculous  exhibition  of  himself — trailing  over 
the  country  after  her,  and  behaving  in  every 
other  respect  like  a  madman.  And  now,  as 
Emily  would  be  sure  to  fly  into  a  fury  at  the 
final  escape  of  such  a  splendid  chance  as  Mr. 
Behringbright — and  was  plainly  a  girl  of  no 
prhicijjles — nothing  was  likelier  than,  if  she 
saw  Mr.  Behringbright,  she  would  endeavour 
to  spoil  %e  very  tiling  by  revealing  all  about  that 
foolish  affair,  which  mamma  would  of  course 
remember — that  made  papa  so  angry — with 
the  French  clerk  or  something  of  that  sort, 
who  annoyed  them  all  the  last  winter  with  his 
attentions  to  her,  silly  girl,  that  know  no 
better,  if  mamma  had  not  so  fortunately 
stopped  things  in  time,  by  telling  of  their 
VOL.  III.  .  1) 
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meeting  one  another  at  the  Eock.  Tliat  would 
destroy  all  that  had  been  done.  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  was  such  a  curious,  particular  kind  of  a 
man  in  the  temper,  she  dared  not  even  let  him 
know  how  fond  she  was  of  liim.  Therefore  her 
mother  must  find  some  pretence  instantly  to 
give  Miss  Manglian  her  dismissal  from  Bel- 
haven  Square,  and,  if  possible,  from  Belfast 
itself. 

If  she  could  by  any  means  see  such  a 
meddling,  reckless  person  sltlj^jjed  off  direct  for 
England — Madeleine  went  on  with  her  rapid 
pen  to  assure  her  mother — it  would  be  of  im- 
viense  advantage — make  everything  so  delight- 
fully safe  !  And  the  thing  most  likely  to  pre- 
vail upon  Emily  to  go  at  once  would  be  to  tell 
her  of  the  intended  match  being  appointed  to 
take  place  directly  they  returned  to  Belfast — 
that  they  were  on  the  way,  and  that  Mr. 
Behringbright  expressly  hoped  and  desired 
Emily  would  leave  the  town,  and  Ireland  also, 
before  his  arrival.  Emily  herself  was  very 
well  aware  of  reasons  that  would  render  it  very 
painful  for  Mr.  Behringbright  to  see  her.  And 
mamma  might  say  so,  and  urge  it  upon  her  in 
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a  way  tliat  slie  could  understand ;  because 
really  the  woman  made  it  no  secret  to  Mr. 
Beliringbriglit  himself  that  she  was  after  him, 
hoping,  perhaps,  to  coax  him  that  way  into 
having  her — ^like  a  poor  mouse  that  is  too 
frightened  to  run  when  it  knows  the  cat  is 
springing  !  Papa  might  furnish  her  with  any 
money  she  required  to  go,  and  could  say  Mr. 
Behringbright  desired  him  to  let  her  have  it. 
That  would  be  sure  to  satisfy  Miss  Maughan, 
if  anj^thing  could,  that  her  room  was  more 
desired  than  her  comjmnj/. 

All  this  was  clear  enough.  But,  besides, 
Madeleine  was  aware  her  mother  would  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  the  move — not  quite 
so  well,  certainly,  as  herself,  but  very  well 
indeed.  There  had  been  an  infmite  deal  of 
pother  .and  mischief  already  in  the  family 
about  this  Frenchman  and  his  pretensions ; 
which  latter  had  been  most  ignominiously 
vetoed  by  the  paternal  authority  long  pre- 
viously. 

This  letter  despatched  in  time  for  the  de- 
parting   post,    with    Kooney's     co-operation, 
Madeleine  was  free  to  hope  that  it  might  be  of 
9—2 
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some  use  in  clearing  tlie  embarrassed  front  of 
her  position. 

It  was  decidedly  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance to  get  Emily  Manglian's  fixed  but  ever- 
threatening  corps  removed  from  the  sloping  of 
the  hills  !  After  the  last  crowning  calumnies 
the  peril  of  confutation  was  sadly  increased 
for  our  able  young  friend.  Whatever  plans 
were  hit  upon  with  regard  to  Le  Tellier  (and 
Madeleine  herself  hoped  nothing  was  as  yet 
positively  decided  on  there  !),  all  was  useless 
unless  Emily  was  also  safely  removed  out  of 
the  way. 

In  the  beginning,  Madeleine  had  felt  some 
reluctance  in  her  own  mind  to  the  harm  she 
did  this  orphan  and  homeless  girl,  who  had 
been  her  school  friend,  and  whom  she  could 
not  help  respecting  for  her  pure,  candid, 
and  gentle-hearted  nature.  She  had  found  it 
necessary,  it  is  true,  for  her  own  purposes,  to 
do  her  a  little  mischief  at  first — not  very 
much.  What  could  it  matter  to  Emily 
Maughan  if  Mr.  Behringbright  was  misled 
into  the  belief  that  she  had  a  handsome  young 
Frenchman    for   a   sweetheart?      He    meant 
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nothing  by  her,  himself !  Madeleine  did  not 
intend  to  follow  on  with  any  further  damage. 
But  she  had  been  compelled — still,  each  new 
injury  had  been  a  nuisance  and  a  trouble  to 
inflict.  This  was  over  now.  Everything, 
Madeleine  felt,  was  of  inferior  consequence  to 
her  own  preservation.  It  was  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  must  be  obeyed  as  necessarily  as 
those  other  laws  called  Hunger  and  Thirst. 
She  scrupled,  she  hesitated  at  nothing  now; 
nay,  I  .believe  she  began  to  hate  Emily,  for 
the  trouble  she  was  obliged  to  take  in  achieving 
the  poor  girl's  ruin  !  Her  acts  were  no  longer 
the  dispassionate  exequaturs  of  a  great  states- 
man or  general,  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  province 
or  a  regiment  to  obtain  some  object  of  policy 
or  attack.  Yes  ;  Madeleine  Graham  now  hated 
her  victim — hated  her  for  her  goodness,  for 
her  knowledge  of  her  secrets,  for  her  being  so 
truly  loved  by  Lord  Glengariff — for  all  the 
lies,  in  fine,  that  she,  Madeleine,  had  been 
obliged  to  invent  against  her,  and  for  the 
terrible  difficulties  in  which  they  had  involved 
the  inventor.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  but  what 
she  grew  to  be  indignant  at  Emily  for  not 
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being  in  reality  the  lost  wretch  she  represented 
her.  There  seemed  a  kind  of  defiance  and 
mockery  in  her  persisting  not  to  be  the  weak 
and  fallen  creature  she  was  said  to  be,  but  a 
brave,  pure,  calm,  and  highminded  young 
woman ;  something  audacious  and  detestably 
ill-natured  in  Emily  not  having  incurred  the 
guilt  and  disgrace  attempted  to  be  fastened 
upon  her,  and  which  were  so  dangerous  to 
another  party's  views  of  aggrandizement  and 
wealth  ! — in  her  7iot  being  Madeleine  Grraham, 
in  short ! 

Madeleine  was,  in  fact,  half  mad  with  self- 
ishness and  fear — not  wholly  so,  or  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  her.  She 
was  not  mad  enough,  for  example,  to  dream 
any  longer  of  a  likelihood  in  the  saving  plan 
she  had  once  lulled  her  fears  with  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  realize  for  all  parties :  marry 
Camille  Le  Tellier! — Emily  Maughan  marry 
Camille  Le  Tellier !  The  vague  hopes  she 
might  possibly  once  have  cherished  in  this 
respect  had  vanished  on  the  least  rational 
consideration.  Camille  himself,  with  all  his 
vanity,  ridiculed  the   notion.     Immeasurably 
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absurd !  Madeleine  began  to  perceive  that 
she  had,  in  some  strange  way,  bedazed  herself 
with  her  own  falsehoods,  and  had  half  believed 
in  the  necessities  of  the  imaginary  position 
in  which  her  calumnies  had  placed  Emily 
Maughan. 

Had  there  been  a  shadow  of  a  hope  towards 
this  extrication,  that  other  alternative  would 
never  have  been  looming  so  fast  into,  such  tre- 
mendous horizon-closing  proportions  ! — so  that 
not  the  faintest  glimmering  of  liglit  seemed 
likely  shortly  to  remain,  until  the  great  clear- 
ance could  be  made ! — not  with  the  axe, 
indeed  ! — nous  avons  chmige  tout  cela.  Clytem- 
nestra  would  never  have  thought  of  making  so 
butcherlike  a  job  of  it,  if  she  had  lived  in  our 
days,  with  her  opportunities  in  preparing  her 
lord's  meals,  according  to  the  custom  of  queens 
and  other  ladies  of  quality  in  the  times  of 
Troy's  overthrow  b}^  "  Argive  Helen's  rosy- 
fingered  hand  l" 

It  would  make  very  little  difference,  Made- 
leine considered,  if  even  Lord  Glcngariff  and 
his  mother  were  induced  by  that  last  dreadful 
scandal  to  abandon  their  purposed  explanation 
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face  to  face  with  Emily  Maughan.  Camille, 
with  his  inordinate  vanity  and  pretensions, 
would  never  submit  to  the  only  terms  Mr. 
Behringbright  had  announced  his  inflexible 
resolution  to  grant  to  the  supposed  betrayer 
of  the  honour  of  his  ward.  If  this  audacious 
imputation  had  saved  her  one  way,  it  had, 
therefore,  destroyed  her  another.  And  so  it 
began  to  be  clearer  and  clearer  to  Madeleine, 
that  she  was  quite  right  in  giving  in  her  ad- 
hesion to  some  such  imperative  power  as  des- 
tiny. Surely  there  was  a  destiny  at  work  in 
her  case  !  What  could  she  do  but  what  she 
was  doing,  and  must  go  on  doing  ?  Madeleine 
did  not  reflect  that  she  had  first  lost  the  con- 
trol of  her  will  by  its  exercise,  and  that  it  is 
the  very  Nemesis  of  crime  that — 

"  Each  step 
Doth  force  his  sequent,  and  still  hunying  on, 
Breaks  the  waverer's  knees  !" 

But  it  was  speedily  evident  to  her  that  no 
part  of  the  logical  consequences  of  her  original 
departure  from  truth  and  fair-dealing  was  to 
be  spared  her.  She  was  about  to  go  down  to 
the  car  she  had  ordered  to  take  her  on  that 
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important  errand  to  see  her  dear,  but  some- 
what of  late  neglected  friend,  staying  at  "  The 
Muckross,"  when  Mr.  Behringbright  returned 
to  interrupt  the  excursion,  with  the  formidable 
addition  in  his  company  of  the  Countess  of 
Grlengariff. 

He  explained  to  Madeleine  that  he  had  met 
with  this  lady  on  his  way  to  the  castle,  coming 
from  it  in  a  postchaise,  with  luggage  and 
attendants,  on  her  route  to  the  railway-station 
in  Killarney,  whence  she  was  to  proceed  at 
once  on  her  errand  to  Emily  Maughan  in 
Belfast. 

Mr.  Behringbright  also  explained  that  he 
had  left  his  own  vehicle  for  the  countess's,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  her  to  abandon 
the  frantic  expedition,  in  the  first  place,  by 
remonstrances  on  its  folly  and  inexpediency. 
But  the  countess's  dry  and  haughty  manner, 
and  expression  of  her  determination  to  proceed* 
obliged  him  to  declare  all  he  knew  —  all 
the  full  guilt  and  entanglement  of  Emily 
Maughan's  position  with  her  French  lover. 

And  the  countess  was  certainly,  for  several 
moments,  thunderstruck  with  the  revelation. 
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She  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  her  postillion 
to  turn  his  horses'  heads — but  on  a  sudden 
changed  her  mind;  and  going  off  apparently 
on  some  wild  hallucination  of  her  son's  jealousy, 
she  inquired,  in  so  suspicious  a  manner, 
whether  Mr.  Behringbright  himself  was  the 
authority  for  so  dreadful  a  statement  ? — and  if 
so,  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  a 
young  woman  to  so  shameful  an  extent,  who 
ought  to  have  died  rather  to  keep  her  secret  to 
herself? — that  he  felt  compelled  to  inform 
her  Miss  Graham  was  the  divulger  of  the 
mystery,  and  the  sole  confidante  in  question  ! — 
driven  thereto  by  the  headlong  course  events 
had  entered  upon,  and  the  certainty  of  a  more 
disastrous  and  heartrending  exposure  that 
must  otherwise  ensue. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Behringbright  declared,  the 
countess  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
satisfied  by  this  declaration. 

"  She  always  disliked  you,  dearest,"  he  said, 
tenderly'  pressing  Madeleine's  hand.  "  From 
the  first  her  mind  was  the  seat  of  all  manner 
of  ridiculous  fancies  and  prejudices,  only  ex- 
cusable on   the   ground   of  its  total  want  of 
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balance,  and  lier  long  seclusion  from  the  world 
and  matters  of  fact  and  reality.  And,  besides, 
it  is  plain  she  still  works  npon  lier  son's 
strange  frenzy  respecting  my  relations  with 
Miss  Maughan.  In  short,  she  insists  on 
seeing  you,  and  hearing  from  your  own  lips 
3^our  reasons  for  the  assertions  I  have  made, 
on  my  perfect  conviction  that  you  have  declared 
—  most  reluctantly  declared  —  only  the  de- 
plorable truth  about  poor  Emily.  Her  lady- 
ship is  waiting  below  with  great  impatience, 
as  the  next  train  northward  is  about  to  start. 
But  I  would  not  allovf  her  to  fling  herself  un- 
prepared upon  you.  Will  you  see  her  now  ?" 
"  Certainl}^"  said  Madeleine,  looking  so 
white  and  quivery  that  Mr.  Behringbright 
himself  was  disturbed  and  smitten  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  distrust.  "  Only  I  suppose  her  lady- 
ship will  as  little  believe  me,  on  my  word,  as 
any  of  the  fiimil}^  seem  to  believe  you,  Mr. 
Behringbright !  Ts  it  not  confirmation  enough 
that  Le  Tellier  has  asked  the  young  lady's 
hand  of  you  ? — and  that,  although  he  had  not 
the  boldness  to  propose  them  to  you,  to  me  he 
has  the  most  exacting  and  preposterous  terms 
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as  the  conditions  of  liis  carrying  out  tlie  over- 
ture?" 

Mr.  Beliringbright  shook  his  head.  "  For 
aught  I  know,  they  may  fancy  even  that  an 
invention  of  mine,"  he  remarked,  with  an  in- 
dignant though  contemptuous  smile.  "Nay, 
the  countess  plainly  declared  to  me  her  son 
was  so  convinced  of  the  omnipotence  of  cash 
in  my  case,  that  he  would  probably  take  it 
into  his  head  I  had  hought  a  husband  for  my 
victim,  in  order  to  remove  her  creditably  out 
of  the  path  of  my  present  alliance.  For  I 
think  they  do  begin  to  believe,  dearest,  I  am 
in  earnest  in  my  intention  to  marry  you !" 

"Let  her  ladyship  come,  then,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  satisfy  her,"  said  Madeleine,  still 
much  embarrassed ;  but  a  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  her,  and  lighted  up  her  brilliant 
eyes,  though  with  a  sparkle  not  certes  caught 
from  on  high.  "  Let  her  come  !"  she  added,  in 
a  firmer  tone.  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  even  a  crazy  woman  like  this  countess 
that  I  do  not  speak  altogether  at  random  and 
without  proof." 

Accordingly  the  Countess    of  GlengariiF — 
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whose  haughty  sense  of  social  superiority  was 
severely  chafed  by  being  obliged  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  a  young  girl  of  the  "  commercial 
classes" — was  summoned  and  escorted  upstairs 
to  an  audience  by  Mr.  Behringbright.  Nor 
was  she  greatly  mollified  at  being  met  at  the 
top  of  the  landing-place,  as  if  by  a  contem- 
porary princess,  by  Miss  Graham.  Indeed, 
her  ladyship  behaved  almost  rudely — pushed 
past  Miss  Graham  without  extending  her 
hand,  or  acknowledging  her  presence  otherwise 
than  by  a  stern  nod  —  and  flinging  herself, 
unasked,  into  a  chair,  turned  all  the  haggard, 
aristocratic  terrors  of  her  visage  on  the  party 
who  was  to  submit  to  an  examination. 

Madeleine  bore  this  gaze  unblenchingh", 
though  she  did  not  like  it,  and  respectfully 
declined  the  chair  Mr.  Behringbright  drew  for 
her.  That  gentleman  then  withdrew,  to 
leave  the  ladies  to  an  unreserved  communica- 
tion on  the  delicate  subjects  likely  to  form 
the  discussion.  He  had  previously  stipulated 
that  neither  Nora  nor  Mr.  MoUoy,  who  were 
with  the  countess,  should  form  any  part  of 
the  auditory. 
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Tor  some  moments  after  this  departure, 
Lady  GlengarifF  continued  to  stare  as  harshly 
and  fixedly  at  Madeleine  as  before ;  who  felt 
very  uncomfortable  under  the  scrutiny.  But 
she  rallied  meanwhile.  "After  all,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  this  is  only  an  old,  withered  mad- 
woman, though  she  is  called  Countess  of  Grlen- 
gariff,  and  is  a  great  lady  at  Killarney !  I  am 
surely  a  match  for  her !" 

And  so  the  countess  found.  Questioned, 
Miss  Graham  replied,  with  only  so  much 
quaver  and  hesitation  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  ayounglady  of  delicate  sentiments, 
compelled  to  betray  so  sad  a  confidence  on  the 
part  of  a  friend — but  more  circumstantially 
than  she  had  deemed  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  Mr.  Behringbright — with  what  she  patheti- 
cally called  "  the  whole  miserable  truth." 

Poor,  dear,  nnhappy  Emily  had  confessed  it 
all  to  her  dear  friend  and  schoolfellow  when 
they  last  parted  in  Belfast,  in  a  burst  of  frantic 
grief,  imploring  her  to  second  the  application 
which  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  had  with  difiiculty 
— now  that  he  had  attained  his  wicked  ends — 
been    induced    to    promise    to    make   to   her 
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guardian  !  She  had  been  obliged  to  confess 
all,  on  Madeleine's  entreating  lier  to  allow  lier 
time  to  bring  the  matter  about;  for  every 
da}",  in  spite  of  the  cleverest  arts  at  conceal- 
ment, increased  the  danger  of  a  discovery  of 
lier  shame  !  Her  seducer  himself  had  shown 
alarming  symptoms  of  shrinking  from  his  en- 
gagements, and  would  doubtless  require  a  heavy 
bribe  to  keep  him  in  adherence  even  to  his  own 
proposals.  "  Still  Emily,"  the  undaunted  girl 
continued,  "  did  not  confiess  the  truth  until  she 
was  driven  to  it  by  visible  necessity ;  for  she 
accidentally  dropped  a  note  which  declared  the 
state  of  affairs  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  which  I  myself,  as  accidentally  finding, 
felt  bound  to  call  upon  her  for  explanation  on." 
And  this  note — Miss  Graham  now  dechired — 
she  had  still  in  her  possession,  and  was  willing 
to  submit  to  her  ladyship's  judgment. 

The  countess  eagerly  assented;  and  Made- 
leine withdrew,  to  seek  out  the  document  from 
among  some  other  papers,  she  said,  she  had 
brought  with  her,  to  verify  any  statements  she 
might  find  it  necessary  to  make  on  tlie  subject 
to  Mr.  Behringbright.    . 
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She  took  care  to  be  absent,  seeking  for  this 
voucher,  ample  time  to  allow  of  the  departure 
of  the  mail-train  with  her  letter  to  her  mother. 
She  then  returned  with  the  first  specimen  of 
those  epistles  she  had  ordered  Camille  to 
address  to  her  under  the  name  of  Emily 
Maughan.  This  contained,  as  the  reader  may 
possibly  remember,  the  statement  of  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  out  Mr.  Behringbright,  and  obtain 
his  concurrence  in  their  union.  But  I  may 
have  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  a  letter 
which  bore  upon  its  every  word  most  utter 
condemnation  for  the  woman  to  whom  it  was 
written. 

With  knitted  brows  and  severest  aspect — an 
aspect  Ehadamanthus  or  Minos  might  have 
thought  not  unbefitting  the  exercise  of  their 
own  judicial  duties — the  countess  perused  the 
whole  epistle  from  beginning  to  end. 

Madeleine  confidently  expected  judgment  in 
favour  of  her  veracity  as  the  result  of  this 
scrutiny.  But,  like  some  other  ver}',  very, 
very  clever  persons,  she  had  overlooked  a  trifle 
of  some  importance  to  the  general  stability  of 
her  edifice. 
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"  This  letter  would  have  been  decisive,  but 
for  one  remarkable  circumstance,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  notion  confirmatory  of  my  son's 
opinion  that  some  duplicity  is  at  work  in  the 
transaction,"  said  the  countess,  with  a  stern 
clearness  of  deduction  that  showed  she  was 
thoroughly  in  one  of  her  lucid  intervals.  "  1 
have  always  understood.  Miss  Graham,  that 
you  did  not  know  Mr.  Behringbright  ivas  Mr. 
Behringbright  until  he  made  to  you  the  de- 
claration of  his  intentions  on  the  day  of  my 
son's  accident.  How,  then,  am  I  to  suppose 
Miss  Maughan  implored  your  interposition 
with  a  man  whose  position  with  regard  to  her, 
and  in  the  world  in  general,  was  unknown  to 
you  at  the  date  of  this  intercepted  letter  ?" 

This  was  a  fixer, — or  would  have  been  for 
most  people.  It  did  rather  puzzle  Madeleine 
Graham,  but  not  much  or  long. 

"  Emily,  of  course,  was  acquainted  with  the 
true  identity  of  Mr.  Behrinf/bri^hf,  under  the 
name  of  Broivnjo/in ;  and  perceiving  the  great 
kindness  and  affection  he  took  for  me  at  once 
on  his  visit  at  my  father's  house,  and  knowing 
we  were  likely  to  meet  again  on  the  lake? — 
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anticipating  all,  in  reality,  that  has  come 
to  pass — she  secured  my  interest  with  Mr. 
Behringhright  in  advance." 

The  countess  smiled — a  strangely  lurid  and 
sarcastic  smile. 

"  You  are  ready  with  your  answer,  Miss 
Grraham,"  she  said.  "  However,  I  am  more 
than  ever  satisfied  that  my  son's  tormenting 
dreams  are  founded  in  actualities  ! — You  look 
surprised,  and  perhaps  you  have  a  right  to 
feel  so.  We  Griengariffs  are  confessedly  not 
the  most  soher-judging  people  in  the  world; 
and  yet  our  inspirations  serve  us  sometimes  as 
well  as  the  hoasted  sanity  of  judgment  of  other 
people.  And  now  I  declare  to  you,  that  unless 
you  wish  me  to  get  you  to  repeat  your  expla- 
nation in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Behringhright, 
you  must  allow  me  to  retain  possession  of  this 
letter  until  I  can  confront  Emily  with  its  evi- 
dence. She  may  reasonably  refuse  to  be  con- 
demned, even  on  her  friencVs  unsupported 
statements  against  her  !  But  no  impudence 
can  explain  away  this  fact,  if.  it  is  a  fact ;  and 
of  course,  if  it  is  so,  I  am  not  the  messenger 
to  bring  pollution  of  the  kind  to  the  deathbed 
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of  my  noble  son,  even  if  Emily's  refusal,  and 
admission  of  her  guilt  in  so  doing,  anticipates 
for  him,  by  a  brief  period,  the  stroke  of  doom  !'* 

Madeleine  certainly  made  no  objection  to 
this  impounding  of  the  documents — on  her 
own  account — under  the  penalty  announced. 
But,  on  behalf  of  her  dear  friend,  she  most 
warmly  and  generously  pleaded  that  she  really 
could  not  allow  it ;  that  it  would  kill  her 
beloved  Emily  to  be  subjected  to  such  an 
ordeal !  The  more  she  pleaded  to  the  contrary, 
however,  the  more  inexorable  the  countess 
showed  herself  in  her  resolve. 

"  I  have  promised  my  son  I  will  not  look  in 
his  face  again  until  I  have  seen  Emily,  and 
won  her  consent  to  the  great  ordeal  proposed, 
if  it  be  possible  to  attain  it.  It  is  not  likely 
I  shall  succeed  under  these  circumstances ;  I 
do  not  desire  to  succeed.  But  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lord  Glengariff ! — I  must,  T  say  ! 
Armed  with  this  document,  I  will  go  at  once 
to  Belfast,  and,  happen  what  may,  will  fulfil 
my  word  to  my  dying  son !" 

"  The  revelation  will  kill  him  !  But  have 
your    own   will,    madam ;    you  will    have   a 
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long  journey  for  notliing ! ''  said  Madeleine, 
spitefully. 

"  No ;  it  is  the  suspense — tlie  doubt — ^that 
torments  Mm  which,  much  more  than  the 
fever  of  his  wound,  is  wearing  my  son  into 
his  grave  !  "  the  countess  replied,  with  increased 
asperity.  "  And  to  show  that  I  believe  so,  I 
will  immediately  write  to  him  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  what  I  have  thus  far  ascertained, 
that  he  may  know  the  very  worst.  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright  will  confirm  to  him,  at  all  events, 
the  fact  of  the  Prenchman's  arrival  in  Kil- 
larney,  and  proposal  for  Emily ;  I  shall  request 
him  to  do  so.  But  do  not  fear.  Miss  Graham, 
that  I  will  reveal  to  Mr.  Behringbright,  at 
present,  anything  that  may  casually  shake  his 
confidence  in  the  disinterested  and  reciprocal 
quality  of  the  afiection  you  have  inspired 
him  with.  This  letter  I  retain  as  the  price 
of  my  discretion." 

Madeleine  smiled  scornfully,  but  was  secretly 
much  annoyed  at  her  own  oversight  in  what  she 
had  intended  to  prove  so  capital  a  manoeuvre. 
However,  she  considered  she  had  a  remedy  in 
store  for  all! 
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Meanwliile,  slie  /lad  effected  one  great  object. 
Her  letter — as  tliere  was  no  other  but  a  special 
train  now  to  be  procured  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  from  Killarney — would  reach  Belfast  some 
time  before  the  countess.  There  was  a  good 
chance  that  Emily  might  be  expelled  and  out 
of  the  way  before  Lady  Glengariff's  arrival. 
Her  mother,  she  knew,  made  aware  of  a 
pressing  exigency  in  the  case,  was  a  woman  of 
energetic  action  when  she  pleased.  But  if 
even  Emily  was,  unhappily,  still  on  the  spot, 
ready  to  make  all  the  confusion  in  her  power, 
there  was  no  danger  that  could  not  be  obviated 
if  only  Camille — Camille  ! — were  removed  from 
the  possibility  of  adding  his  malicious  or 
cowardly  evidence  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth. 

The  postscript — the  forged  postscript — to 
Lady  Glengariff's  invitation  to  the  fugitive 
governess  to  return,  what  did  that  matter  ?  It 
was  in  her  ladyship's  handwriting.  She  was 
known  to  be  proud  to  excess — to  have  always 
disapproved  of  her  son's  attachment — to  be 
subject  to  intervals  of  insanity.  She  might 
deny  the  written  words  as  much  as  she  thought 
proper :  opinion  would  go  in  favour  of  their 
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authenticity.  The  great  fact  of  Camille  having 
asked  Emily  in  marriage  would  always  remain, 
and  if  meanwhile  he  died  of  some  sudden  attack 
— some  disorder  of  the  stomach  (and  he  was 
subject  to  such) — all  Emily's  denial  henceforth 
would  stand  for  little :  attempts  to  save  her 
own  credit,  when  it  was  useless  any  longer  to 
admit  her  errors,  with  a  view  to  the  best 
remaining  remedy. 

Still  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost !  And  so, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Behringbright  set  out  to  ac- 
company Lady  Glengariff,  who  had  determined 
on  a  special  train,  to  the  railway-station — 
which  he  seemed  to  desire — Miss  Graham  re- 
sumed her  own  original  plan,  and  proceeded 
on  a  drive  to  the  Muckross  Abbey  Hotel. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A     GRAND     JUNCTION. 


It  is  a  beautiful  drive,  that,  from  Prospect 
Palace  to  Muckross  Abbey,  along  the  skirts  of 
Kenmare  Woods,  and  the  lovely  inner  bend  of 
Castle  Lough  Bay.  And  it  was  a  most  de- 
lightful morning — the  sky  as  clearly  blue  and 
lighted  with  the  sun  as  if  clouds  and  mists 
were  unknown  things  on  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney — when  Madeleine  Graham  emerged  on 
her  excursion.  But  Madeleine  Graham  was 
decidedly  going  to  Muckross  Abbey  on  busi- 
ness, not  on  pleasure.  She  took  scarcely  any 
note  of  what  she  saw  of  the  charms  of  nature, 
arrayed  in  the  transparent  cloth  of  gold  of  the 
day-beam.  I  believe  she  was  even  hardly 
gratified  when,  arriving  at  the  Muckross  Hotel, 
and  stepping  into  its  capacious  hall,  her  dis- 
tinguished appearance  and  beauty  excited  the 
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attention  of  several  groups  of  persons  loung- 
ing and  chatting  with  the  affable  hostess  and 
her  attendant  barmaids.  But  Madeleine  really 
did  look  very  well,  in  her  flowing  morning 
dress,  and  with  her  coquettish  plumed  hat  on, 
and  her  veil  half  flung  back,  revealing  her 
earnest  and  excited  physiognomy,  rich  in 
colour  and  character — though  this  last  probably 
not  exactly  of  the  most  attractive  and  femi- 
ninely soft  of  possible  aspects  at  the  moment. 
A.  wandering  harper,  who  was  playing  "  The 
Last  E-ose  of  Summer  "  to  all  whom  he  could 
get  to  listen — like  a  minstrel  of  old — in  the 
hall,  seemed  involuntarily  to  change  the  air  as 
she  came  in  to  something  a  good  deal  wilder  and 
more  irregular  and  defying  in  movement :  as 
if  he  comprehended  intuitively  that  the  plain- 
tive and  the  pathetic  were  not  the  style  of 
melody  to  wheedle  a  reward  out  of  this  new- 
comer. 

Madeleine,  however,  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  bard  or  his  minstrelsy.  She  in- 
quired for  a  French  lady  staying  at  the  hotel 
— a  French  lady  who  came  the  night  before — 
Madame  Loriot  she  believed.     Madeleine  did 
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not  kno^y  by  what  name  her  friend  chose  to 
be  known  on  her  present  peregrination,  but 
the  description,  she  thought,  would  hit  her. 
And  so  it  did.  "Oh  yes,  ma'am ;  a  French 
lady — a  play-actress,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  She's  only  got  a  bedroom  ;  didn't  want 
a  sitting-room — leastways,  not  a  private  one. 
Who  shall  I  say's  called  ?" 

"Miss  Graham — Miss  Madeleine  Graham, 
of  Belfast." 

It  was  lucky,  however,  for  Miss  Madeleine 
Graham  of  Belfast's  chances  of  seeing  her 
friend,  that  she  determined  to  tread  fast  on 
the  slatternly  heels  of  the  chambermaid  who 
went  to  announce  her.  The  abigail,  knocking 
at  a  door  on  the  third  story  labelled  "  Kate 
Mavourneen,"  and  delivering  her  message  to 
an  unseen  interlocutrix  within,  who  unlocked 
the  door,  but  held  it  nearly  closed  in  hand, 
received  for  reply,  after  a  short  pause  of 
doubtful  import — "  Mees  Madeleine  Graham  ! 
But  I  know  no  such  person  in  Killarney 
who  does  not  know  me  in  Belfast !  '' 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do — you  do,  dear  Olympe,'* 
said   the   applicant,    pushing   the  door   open, 
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almost  by  force,  and  entering.  "That  will 
do,  young  woman;  Madame  knows  me;  we 
will  ring  if  we  want  anything.  And  now,  my 
best  Olympe,  do  you  not  know  me — your  dear 
old  pupil  of  yore,  Madeleine  Graham?"  the 
young  lady  inquired,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
familiar  manner,  and  making  as  if  she  would 
throw  her  arms  around  her  ci-devant  friend  and 
instructress  of  the  Sparx  Gymgynoecium. 

But  Mademoiselle  Loriot  stepped  back  with  a 
most  theatrical  air  of  dignity  and  repulse,  "What 
are  you  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  me,  it  is  true  ;  but  Madeleine  Graham,  I 
know  her  no  longer  !  I  do  not  desire  to  know 
her  !  Pardon  me  ;  my  time  is  of  importance, 
and  I  am  engaged  at  present  in  the  duties  of 
my  toilette !" 

This  latter  statement  was  visibly  correct, 
and  a  rather  strange  figure  Mademoiselle 
Loriot  cut  in  the  operation.  It  has  been  said 
that  nothing  more  completely  disenchants  the 
eye  of  adoration  than  the  sight  of  a  human 
being,  male  or  female,  in  its  nightcap  !  But 
really  the  spectacle  of  a  Frenchwoman,  pre- 
maturely old  with  dissipation,  before  rouging 
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and  bewigging  up  for  society,  is  something  to 
disenchant  one  of  humanity  altogether.  And 
such  was  Mademoiselle  Loriot's  haggish  and 
withered  aspect  as  she  stood,  in  her  majestic 
attitude  of  repulse,  in  a  showy  chintz  dressing- 
gown,  with  naked  feet,  almost  bald-headed, 
and  looking  the  very  incarnation  of  spite  and 
ill-temper  at  her  blooming  visitor,  that  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  justified  all  .mankind's 
turning  hermit,  and  refusing  thenceforth  and 
for  ever  all  society  and  resort  with  the  fair 
sex. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do  know  me — you  shall  know 
me,  dear  Olympe,  now  that  we  are  in  a  place 
where  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
ceal the  great  affection  I  have  for  you  !"  still 
Madeleine  nobly  persevered.  "  Killarney  is 
not  Belfast ;  people  don't  go  about  in  iron 
stays  here ;  and  the  moment  I  heard  you  had 
arrived  on  the  lakes,  I  determined  to  call  upon 
you,  and  remind  you  of  old  times,  dear  !  And 
let  us  talk  in  French,  too,  and  I  will  show 
you  I  have  not  forgotten  anything  you  taught 
me ! 

And  she  would  have  embraced  Mademoiselle, 
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but  again  Mademoiselle  would  not  permit  it ; 
nay,  she  drew  back  with  an  air  of  heightened 
repugnance. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  comprehend  but  too  well  what 
is  otherwise  inexplicable — Camille  Le  Tellier's 
appearance  in  Killarney !"  she  cried.  "  The 
perjide  pursues  you  always ;  and  you  have 
shamefully  deceived  me  in  pretending  that  this 
worthless  heart  is  not  made  the  victim  of  your 
treacherous  attractions,  but  has  transferred 
itself  to  another  !  Hold,  Miss  Graham  !  It 
is  an  indignity — an  insult  a  thousand  times 
repeated  you  offer  me — when,  not  satisfied 
with  your  triumph,  you  seek  to  parade  it 
before  me,  and  to  display  in  chains  a  captive 
whose  appearance  recalls  to  me  the  saddest 
and  most  degrading  episode  my  life." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Olympe  !  If  you  will 
but  hear  me,  I  will  convince  you  of  your 
mistake.  Meanwhile,  do  not  let  me  interrupt 
your  dressing :  we  used  often  to  watch  each 
other  dress,  you  know,  when  we  were  at  the 
Misses  Sparx*  humbug  academy,  and  you 
taught  me  a  good  deal  then  in  that  way,  and 
must   know  more    yourself  now  !"   wheedled 
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Madeleine,  seating  herself,  with  an  air  of  re- 
maining, beside  the  chamber  mirror — the  table 
before  which  was  largely  strewed  with  cos- 
metics, rouge-pots,  pomades,  enamel  paste, 
violet  powder-balls,  and  aromatic  essences,  from 
the  Frenchwoman's  open  travelling-case. 

"  But  I  repeat  to  you,  this  is  an  intrusion, 
Miss  Graham  !  I  no  longer  seek,  I  no  longer 
desire,  your  society,"  resumed  Mademoiselle 
Loriot,  with  great  vehemence.  "And  that 
you  may  believe  so,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  ascertain !  You  forbade 
me  your  house,  you  repudiated  my  tenderness, 
and  you  assured  me  that  the  devotion  of  this 
infcime  was  transferred  to  another ! — to  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Emily  Maughan,  become,  througli 
misfortune,  a  governess  in  your  father's  up- 
start family.  Well,  I  remember  that  this 
Emily  Maughan — once  herself  esteemed  rich — 
had  always,  nevertheless,  been  of  an  amenity 
and  kindness  of  disposition  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Some  calumnies  had  been  raised  against  her  at 
the  Sparx  Gynecce,  it  is  true,  and,  nevertheless, 
she  had  never  made  mischief  there.  It  was 
you  and  I  that  made  all  the  mischief  there 
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that  was  made !  Witness  that  affair  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  poor  cook  and  party  in  the 
kitchen,  of  which  Miss  Emily  was  always  un- 
conscious— which  we  had  both,  in  a  degree, 
shared — and  yet  divulged  ! 

"  I  have  compassion,  I  say,  on  this  innocent 
young  girl,  when  I  hear  she  is  likely,  in  her 
turn,  to  become  the  victim  of  the  changeable 
caprices  of  a  man  without  heart,  without 
honour,  without  remorse  —  who  sacrifices 
women,  without  scruple,  to  the  demands  of 
his  self-love  and  gratification,  wherever  he 
encounters  folly  equal  to  his  presumption  ! 
You  had  denied  me  the  entrance  of  your 
father's  house,  no  doubt;  but  Miss  Maughan 
had  not  denied  me  her  master's.  I  resolve  to 
call  upon  her,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
true  position  of  affairs  ! — I  do  so.  I  am  re- 
ceived with  every  sign  of  an  amiable  welcome, 
in  spite  of  the  visible  traces  of  misfortune  in 
my  appearance — in  spite  of  the  signs  of  a 
secret  and  overwhelming  chagrin  which  are 
imprinted  on  Miss  Maughan's  countenance, 
otlierwise  expressive  of  mildness  and  benefi- 
cence, restrained  solely  by  the  lack  of  means. 
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But  wlien,  encouraged  by  the  affability  of  my 
reception,  my  heart  expands  itself  with  an 
emotion  of  pity  and  tenderness  towards  this 
unhappy  orphan,  and  I  proceed  to  warn  her, 
with  a  sorrowful  earnestness,  against  the 
character  and  designs  of  a  man — my  country- 
man— who,  I  understand,  pursues  her  with 
his  addresses,  which  are  not  altogether  un- 
acceptable,— then  her  eyes  flash  fire,  her  whole 
physiognomy  lights  up  with  indignation,  and 
she  assures  me,  with  expressions  of  a  contempt 
and  repudiation  impossible  to  be  feigned,  that 
no  calumny  could  exceed  this  in  total  want  of 
foundation ! 

"  I  felt,  then,  that  I  had  been  deceived  ! 
And,  penetrated  in  my  turn  with  a  just 
aversion  for  so  much  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion, Miss  Graham,"  Mademoiselle  continued, 
without  softening  the  realities  of  things  in 
their  expression,  it  must  be  allowed,  "in 
reply  to  Emily's  demand,  I  declare  to  her 
my  informant!  Petrified,  but  at  the  same 
time  violently  irritated,  she  on  her  part  no 
longer  observes  any  reticence  on  the  subject, 
as  regarded  you,   but  reveals  to   me — so  far 
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as  she  herself  understood  it,  she  assured  me — 
the  real  state  of  the  affairs ;  the  pretensions 
of  Camille  to  your  alliance— legitimately  ex 
ploded  by  your  father  and  mother,  but  which 
she  had  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  you 
continued  secretly  to  encourage  ! — Emily 
Maughan  was  too  generous,  too  noble  to  hint 
— perhaps  to  apprehend — to  what  extent ! 
Eut  I  know  you — and  I  know  him- — and  I 
know,  therefore,  better  what  to  conclude ! 
In  brief,  Miss  Maughan,  as  well  as  myself, 
sees  in  your  attempt  to  cast  the  blame  upon 
her  a  frightful  disingenuity  and  audacity 
which  excite  her  alarm  as  well  as  indignation. 
You  are  absent,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
so.  Her  situation,  even  before  my  revelations, 
had  for  some  reason  or  other  become  extremely 
distasteful  and  irksome  to  her.  She  takes 
her  resolution  at  once — complains  to  Miladi 
Graham,  your  mother,  of  the  scandalous 
imputation  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  her, 
and  gives  in  her  own  dismission  in  the  space 
of  one  month  !  Already  this  period  has  all 
but  elapsed ;  and  probably,  returned  to 
England,   Miss  Maughan  amply  justifies  her 
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reputation  from  your  insinuations,  wliile  you 
— you  here,  on  these  lakes — haunted  by  the 
shadow  of  Caihille  Le  TeUier — offer  proofs, 
no  longer  to  be  contested,  of  your  real  com- 
plicity and  perfidy  !" 

After  all,  this  was  in  some  degree  good  news 
for  Madeleine,  though  she  did  not  relish  the 
statement  much  as  it  went  on.  Emily  might 
be  already  safely  out  of  the  way  !  Most  pro- 
bably she  had  left  Ireland,  if  she  had  left  Sir 
Orange  Grraham's  family.  She  had  little 
attraction  to  remain  in  that  country,  and  it 
was  most  probable  she  would  return  to  her 
native  land  and  home. 

Satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  Madeleine 
now  endeavoured  to  turn  aside  the  current 
of  her  friend's  justly  aroused  feelings. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  great  good  then, 
Olympe,  and  I  thank  you  ;  but  you  are  wrong 
to  take  things  in  a  manner  so  little  intended 
by  me  !  I  wished  to  spare  you  pain.  I 
endeavoured  to  mystify  you  a  little,  I  confess  ; 
for  your  friendship  was  still  very  dear  to  me, 
and  likely  to  become  extremely  useful,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  forfeit  it  for  the  sake  of 
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SO  worthless  a  creature,"  slie  said,  in  her  soft, 
cajoling  accents.  '*Yet,  it  is  true,  Camille 
had  heen  long  in  pursuit  of  me — animated 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  by  the  mercenary  motives 
you  had  warned  me  to  exjDect  only  in  him. 
1  must  admit  even  that,  perhaps,  I  had 
blameably  encouraged  his  pretensions — I  mean, 
flirted  a  little  with  him  ;  in  a  silly,  unmeaning 
way,  but  which  brought  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Indeed,  I  cannot  make  out, 
at  this  hour,  the  extreme  folly  and  inconse- 
quence of  my  conduct — for  my  heart  was 
in  reality  all  along  given  to  another.  You 
will  hardly  believe  it,''  she  continued,  making 
a  bold  plunge  into  the  credulity  of  her 
listener,  "  but  from  the  moment  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Behringbright — you  remember — at  the 
French  plays,  I  have  not  ceased  to  love  and 
prefer  him  to  all  mankind  !'* 

No:  Mademoiselle  Loriot  did  not  quite 
believe  this,  or,  if  she  did,  she  took  a  queer 
way  of  showing  it.  She  burst  into  a  peal 
of  really  hearty,  genuine,  unstagey  laughter, 
that  made  her  essence-bottles  jingle  on  the 
toilet-table.      Of   a    truth,  she    laughed,  and 
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lauglied  again;  there  seemed  no  end  of  her 
laughter!  And  in  spite  ol  the  gravity  she 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  Madeleine  could  not 
altogether  resist  the  contagion.  Indeed,  after 
a  vain  struggle  and  pause,  she  laughed  too. 
Perhaps  there  was  policy  in  the  ebullition. 

"Very  well,  Olympe,"  she  resumed,  when 
at  last  the  Frenchwoman  paused  in  sheer 
exhaustion  ;  "  have  it  your  own  way  :  believe 
or  not,  as  you  please,  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
feelings  I  avow.  But  of  this  you  may  be 
certain, — your  lessons  have  not  quite  been 
cast  on  the  winds.  I  have  secured  this  rich 
prize, — ^the  wealthy  Behringbright,  at  last — 
and  have  the  means — or  shortly  shall  have — 
in  my  power  to  reward  my  faithful  friends  ; 
above  all,  to  exhibit  my  affection  for  the 
beloved  guide  and  friend  of  my  youth,  in  a 
substantial  form,  if  only  I  can  avoid  one  great 
danger  1" 

Olympe  listened  now  with  gravity.  She 
laughed  no  longer ;  she  was  all  attention. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  so  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  So  much  good  fortune  and 
happiness  cannot  be  in  store  for  the  unhappy 
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Olympe,  in  the  extreme  and  almost  hopeless 
misery  she  is  sunk  to !" 

Madeleine  reiterated  her  assurance  in  a 
tangible  manner ;  she  displayed  the  costly 
diamonds  on  her  finger. 

"  Look  at  the  ring  he  has  presented  me  on 
our  betrothal !"  she  exclaimed,  flourishing  the 
glittering  stones. 

Olympe  was  somewhat  of  a  connoisseur  in 
jewels.  She  snatched  up  the  fair  hand,  and 
carefully  examined  these. 

"  Mon  Bieu  r  she  exclaimed,  letting  it  fall 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  after  turning 
the  facets  in  all  lights.  "  No,  I  do  not  dream  ! 
And  it  is  to  me  that  this  dear  child  hastens 
with  the  fortunate  intelligence  !  Embrace 
me  indeed,  my  beloved  Madeleine !  Forgive 
me  if  for  a  moment  I  doubted  your  tenderness. 
You  marry  the  rich  Behringbright,  and  3'ou 
repudiate  the  perfidious  Camille  ! — in  his  turn 
to  taste  all  the  misery,  the  despair,  the  un- 
dying vulture  at  the  heart,  of  rejection !  Come 
to  my  arms  1" 

Madeleine  could  perhaps  have  dispensed 
with  this    ceremony   of  reconciliation.      But 
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it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  it — even 
to  seem  to  return  it  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm. 

"  Well ;  and  this  dear  Behringbright,  where 
is  he,  since  Camille  is  here  ?"  Olympe  inquired, 
at  last  releasing  her  restored  pupil  and  friend 
from  an  embrace  which  all  the  sweet  essences  on 
her  toilette  would  not,  perhaps,  have  rendered 
so  fragrant  as  might  have  been  desirable. 

"  He  is  at  Glengarijf  Castle,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,"  said  Madeleine,  with  designed 
emphasis. 

"  Ah  !  Glengariff  Castle — where  I  am  bound 
to  go — where  my  dear  friend  shall  now  be  my 
convoy — ^to  thank  the  angel  young  nobleman 
who  saved  my  life  in  Belfast,  and,  if  possible, 
to  interest  him  yet  more  in  my  misfortunes  !" 
Olympe  replied,  with  a  new  enthusiasm. 

But  Madeleine  was  forced  to  dissipate  this 
hopeful  project.  She  Avas  not  ill-pleased, 
indeed,  to  have  Olympe  placed  in  a  complete 
dependence  upon  herself.  So  she  explained  to 
Mademoiselle  that  the  young  nobleman  could 
see  no  one — that  he  was  declared  to  be  almost 
in  a  dying  state,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
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accident  he  had  sustained  on  the  previous  day, 
on  the  water. 

"  And  moreover,  Olympe,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile,  "  I  warn  you  that  all  these  coquettish 
preparations  would  be  likely  to  prove  in  vain ; 
for  you  really  have  the  most  formidable  of 
rivals  with  his  lordship  in  Emily  Mavghan ! 
It  was  for  her  sake,  I  assure  you,  he  conducted 
himself  so  strangely  in  Belfast;  but  he  is  as 
good  as  dead  now,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
talk  any  more  about  him." 

Perhaps  Mademoiselle  Loriot — ^warned  by 
former  experience — would  not  have  believed 
much  in  what  she  heard.  But  she  had  already 
learned  from  people's  talk  that  a  terrible  acci- 
dent had  taken  place  to  some  person  of  dis- 
tinction on  the  previous  day,  and  she  admitted 
herself  dolefully  to  be  so  unfortunate  nothing 
could  be  likelier  than  that  it  had  happened  to 
the  person  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  last 
friend  and  patron  in  the  world ! 

"  And  I  have  scarcely  enough  money  left  to 
convey  me  starving  to  the  backdoor  of  some 
theatre  !"  she  sighed,  "  where  I  must  possibly 
content  myself  henceforth  with   the   lowliest 
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position — or  accept  a  dangerous  exaltation  to 
the  tifjht-rope,  which  has  been  continually 
urged  upon  me  by  my  managers,  in  spite  of  my 
conviction  of  the  misfortunes  that  pursue  me, 
and  a  sort  of  giddiness  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced even  in  my  evolufions  on  the  solid 
ground.' 

"But  you  shall  never  know  the  want  of 
money  again,  Olympe,  if  you  will  aid  me  to 
secure  my  own  good  fortune  !"  said  Madeleine. 

"  Wliat  is  wanting  to  it,  my  child,  since  this 
wealthy  hlind  man  has  proposed  to  you?" 
Olympe  replied,  with  now  sufficient  eagerness 
and  interest. 

"  I  have  hinted  to  you  there  is  still  some 
danger  of  failure  in  the  project ;  in  fact,  it  is 
of  no  use  attempting  to  conceal  the  facts  from 
you.  I  must  confide  in  you  absolutely,  even 
at  some  risk  of  provoking  your  displeasure,  if 
you  still  retain  a  regard  for  the  wicked  cox- 
comb who  has  been  the  plague,  I  may  say,  of 
both  our  lives,  dearest  Olympe !"  replied  the 
young  lady. 

"  You  speak  of  Camille  ?"  said  Mademoiselle 
Loriot,  with  a  deeply  sentimental  sigh. 
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"Exactly  so.  And  now,  to  avow  to  you 
the  whole  truth,"  Madeleine  resumed,  with  no 
feigned  reluctance.  "  As  I  told  you — as  Emily 
told  you — partly  in  fun  and  partly  in  folly — I 
amused  myself,  in  short,  to  some  reprehensible 
degree  with  the  anected  passion  of  your  per- 
fidious lover.  I  even  answered  some  of  his 
letters — a  good  many,  I  am  afraid — and  I  dare 
say  very  much  in  the  foolish  style  of  those 
celebrated  old  yellow-backed  novels  of  ours. 
And  so  now  Camille  has  followed  me  here  with 
a  whole  budget  of  such  rubbisb,  and  threatens 
me  to  produce  them,  and  spoil  all  my  chances  of 
one  of  the  greatest  matches  in  the  world,  unless 
I  give  up  Mr.  Bebringbright,  and  marry 
poverty,  in  his  person  !" 

"  Marry  him  ! — marry  Camille  !  But  have 
you  in  reality  inspired  such  a  passion  into  that 
base  soul  that  he  desires  to  marry  a  woman 
for  her  heauty  only  ?"  exclaimed  Olympe,  with 
a  bitter  malignancy  of  feeling  that  did  not  add 
by  its  expression  to  the  charm  of  her  own 
visage. 

Nevertheless,  Madeleine  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  encourage  this  exasperating  delusion. 
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"  If  it  be  so,  by  so  much  the  greater  will 
your  pleasure  be  to  assist  me  in  thwarting  the 
designs  of  a  man  who  has  shown  himself  so 
insensible  to  all  the  claims  of  justice  and  of  an 
amply-returned  affection,"  she  remarked. 

"  Very  true ;  nothing  can  be  truer,  my 
child  !"  said  Olympe,  looking  uglier  and  uglier 
every  moment  with  malice.  "  You  have,  then, 
but  to  command  me  !  Speak  the  word  !  What 
do  you  wish  to  be  done  ?" 

Madeleine  explained,  with  an  earnestness 
that  left  no  doubt  of  her  own  convictions  on 
the  subject,  that  it  was  above  all  things  neces- 
sary to  retrieve  from  Camille's  possession  the 
letters  she  had  mentioned. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Behringbright's  character 
of  old,  Olympe,"  she  observed,  obliged  to 
awaken  what  was  evidently  a  jarring  remi- 
niscence. "  And  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  to  you 
that,  for  a  man  of  so  much  prudery  of  ideas, 
and  who  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  vola- 
tility of  other  women,  there  might  be  a  good 
deal  that  is  fatally  compromising  for  me  in 
these  letters.  But,  deprived  of  them,  all  that 
Camille  can  allege   would  sound    but  as    the 
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ravings  of  disappointed  cupidity.  I  can  defy 
him;  and  Mr.  Behringbriglit  would  remain 
indifferent  to  whatever  he  might  venture  to 
allege.  In  short,  if  you  can  secure  these  docu- 
ments for  me,  they  shall  become,  on  my  mar- 
riage, worth  to  you  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  I 
will  exert  all  the  influence  of  my  new  position 
to  restore  you  to  a  society  you  are  formed  to 
adorn !" 

Olympe  jerked  her  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  compliment ;  but  she  seemed  only  half 
pleased. 

"  Ma  foi  r  she  said,  gloomily ;  "  but  these 
letters  must  have  in  them  something  of  an 
extremely  disastrous  nature,  since  you  offer 
such  a  price  for  them !  But  I  comprehend, 
perhaps  !  And  you,  perhaps,  forget  too  much, 
Mademoiselle,  that  I  also — I  have  once  loved 
this  man !" 

Madeleine  discerned  a  strong  touch  of  jealous 
irritation  in  these  words,  and  she  put  in  a 
counter-infusion  of  equal  acidity  to  rectify  the 
draught, — 

"  You  may  have  loved  him  once ;  but  surely 
not  since  you  knew  that  it  was  he  who  pelted 
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you  with  coarse  vegetables  from  the  Belfast 
stage  1"  she  said. 

"  He  !  Camille  !  He  threw  the  wreath  of 
carrots  at  me !  Do  not  say  so.  Let  me  die 
without  the  conviction  of  that  last  excess  of 
injury  and  contempt !"  the  poor  woman — for 
really  she  was  to  be  pitied  now — exclaimed,  in 
genuine  accents  of  grief  and  indignation,  very 
different  from  her  usual  flighty,  .theatrical 
expressions  of  emotion. 

But  Madeleine  was  not  to  be  deprecated. 
She  assured  her  unfortunate  friend  that  what 
she  had  stated  was  the  simple  fact ;  that  Mr. 
Behringbright,  who  never  exaggerated  or  told 
a  falsehood,  had  informed  her  that  Camille  was 
her  unmanly  assailant,  whom  he  had  with 
difficulty  saved  from  the  wrath  of  Lord 
Glengariff.  ^ 

After  all,  Olympe  was  a  human  woman. 
The  poor  deviless  burst  into  a  frantic  passion 
of  grief  and  indignation  over  the  intelligence, 
which  proved  her  decidedly  to  have  some 
feelings  of  the  kind. 

Madeleine  Graham,  on  her  part,  luid  sufficient 
command  over  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to 
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join  very  sympathizingly  apparently  in  the 
overflow ;  and  she  found  her  own  purpose  well 
answered  in  the  results.  After  a  strong  ebulli- 
tion of  this  sort,  Olympe,  on  a  sudden,  dried 
her  tears  and  checked  her  sobs. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "let  us  resume  our  forti- 
tude !  Let  us  be  calm — let  us  be  rational ! 
Let  us  reflect  only  on  the  means  of  vengeance  1 
What  is  it  you  demand  of  me  ?  Behold  me 
prepared  to  perish  in  the  attainment  of  your 
object,  since  it  also  means  vengeance  on  this 
traitor !" 

Madeleine  modestly  declared  she  had  every 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  her  friend.  What 
was  wanted  was  simply  to  recover  her  letters 
from  his  custody.  He  had  them  in  a  port- 
manteau with  him.  He  lodged  at  an  obscure 
inn  in  a  wood.  The  problem  was  to  remove 
every  shred  of  these  documents  from  his  power 
and  possession. 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  t/ie  inn — the  inn  on  the 
skirts  of  a  forest !"  Olympe  exclaimed.  But 
she  remembered  more.  "  Ma  foi !  there  is  a 
gleam  of  lightning  for  me  over  that  inn  and 
that   forest !     I  see  an  old  woman  there  who 
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alights  disguised  in  a  tliick  veil,  with  a  beau- 
tiful pair  of  gloves,  and  who  speaks  with  the 
accent  of  an  angel ! — of  a  young  angel ! 
Madeleine,  it  is  you  !  " 

Madeleine  perceived  the  vindictive  flash  in 
her  friend's  eye.  But  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  reply, — 

"  It  is  true,  Olympe !  I  was  there  to 
implore,  almost  on  my  knees,  but  in  vain,  the 
restoration  of  my  letters  !" 

"  You  failed !     Who,  then,  can  succeed  ?" 
"  You  can  ! — or  rather  we  can  succeed  only 
in  conjunction,"  said  Madeleine.     "  I  need  an 
ally,  in  whom  I  can  implicitly  trust,  and  who 
will  venture  something  on  my  behalf — and  her 
own  !     I  intend  to  invite  Camille  to  a  dinner, 
under  pretence  of  settling  our  plans ;  and  I  w^ll 
detain  him  a  sufficient  interval  while  some  one 
carries  off  the  fatal  secrets  in  his  possession  !" 
"  But  it  is  a  robbery  that  is  projected !" 
"  Do  not  call  things  by  such  absurd  names  ! 
No ;  I  only  desire  to  get  back  certain  papers  of 
which  an  unjust  use  is  about  to  be  made.     The 
letters    are,   properly  speaking,   ))ii/ir,   since  I 
penned  them.     Do  you  not  comprehend?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Olympe,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
*' I  do  comprehend — your  wishes  —  your 
motives,  even  !     But  the  means  ?'"' 

*'  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Madeleine.  "  I 
had  formed  the  whole  idea  in  my  head  as  I 
came  along.  The  people  of  the  house  where 
Camille  lodges  are  very  simple,  unprejudiced 
people.  It  is  almost  an  open  house — any  one 
can  run  in  and  out  that  chooses.  While  he  is 
ahsent  dining  with  my  aunt  and  me,  what  can 
be  easier  than  for  you  to  go  to  this  inn,  and 
present  yourself  there  as  what  you  ought  to  be 
in  reality,  Olympe — as  the  wife  of  Monsieur 
Le  Tellier — of  the  foreign  gentleman  who  has 
a  room  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  '  Eed  Herring '? 
You  are  a  foreigner  also — you  look  a  lady — of 
the  very  age  and  figure  to  be  what  you  pretend. 
Those  simple  Irish  creatures  will  believe  you. 
Then  ask  to  be  shown  to  your  husband's  apart- 
ment to  await  his  return.  They  will  comply. 
Once  there  alone  with  his  depositories,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  with  false  keys  or  picklocks. 
Take  a  good  stout  knife  with  you,  and  cut  open 
the  back  of  the  portmanteau;  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  an  American,  an  acquaintance  of 
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Camille's,  that  it  is  a  leather  one.  Eemove  all 
the  letters  you  can  find ;  and  as  it  is  now  chilly 
weather  enough  for  a  foreigner,  have  a  fire  ready 
kindled  in  the  bedroom,  and  fling  one  and 
all  of  these  accursed  documents  into  it !  I 
shall  take  care  that  you  have  time  for  the 
operation/' 

"  Wliat  skill !  what  rare  ingenuity  !  I  re- 
cognise no  longer  my  pupil,  but  my  mistress  !" 
exclaimed  Olympe,  somewhat  ironically,  as  it 
appeared  ;  for  she  continued,  "But  this  ex- 
cellent work  accomplished,  who  will  be 
suspected  of  it  and  pwiished  for  it?'" 

"  There  is  no  punishment  to  be  feared.  I 
will  supply  you  with  ample  means  for  escape, 
not  only  from  Killarney,  but  from  Ireland." 

"  I  should  easily  be  overtaken.  Do  they 
not  send  the  li2:htnino^  after  criminals  now  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  remain,  and  defy  him  with  a 
noble  defence,  which  will  conciliate  to  you  the 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  of  all  who  admire 
courage  and  resolution  !  What  need  you  care  ? 
Avow  to  the  world  that  there  were  letters 
compromising  to  your  reputation  in  this  man's 
possession,    which    you   felt    called    upon   to 
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destroy !  Every  one  will  honour  you  to  the 
skies  for  so  doing ;  no  jury  will  be  found  to 
convict  you !  You  will  be  the  heroine  of  a 
noble  act  of  self-assertion  —  the  theme  of 
second  editions  of  the  public  papers.  Every 
one,  I  say,  will  admire  your  daring  and 
dexterity !  It  is  an  age  which  disapproves 
nothing  but  failure !'' 

The  raw  and  hitherto  pallid  cheekbones  of 
the  untoiletted  Frenchwoman  flushed  with  a 
brighter  colour  than  her  wonted  rouge  at  the 
suo:ojestion.  Yet  she  hesitated.  She  was  too 
well  convinced  of  the  bad  faith  and  selfishness 
of  her  proposed  principal  to  place  too  much 
stress  on  Miss  Graham's  assurances, — and  so 
she  reflected  to  herself  that  only  a  part  of  this 
programme  ought  to  be  followed  out.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  her  own  security  to 
retain  the  letters  intact !  With  these  letters 
in  her  possession,  she  should  indeed  be  mis- 
tress of  the  situation.  Madeleine  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  whatever  she  might  promise. 
And  she  was  the  more  confirmed  in  her  con- 
victions of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  property 
in  question  by  Madeleine's  assent  to  a  most 
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heavy  condition  she  proceeded  to  lay  on  her 
co-operation. 

"  For  the  hazard  of  the  situation  I  am  con- 
tent !  But  I  must  have  some  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  your  part,  Madeleine,  v^hen 
once  I  have  destroyed  this  evidence !  "Will 
you  place  that  gorgeous  ring  in  my  possession 
until  you  redeem  it  at  the  price  of  a  thousand 
pounds?''  she  said. 

Even  to  this  demand  Madeleine,  who  felt 
she  had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  believed  on 
her  simple  word,  agreed. 

"  Mr.  Behringbright  will  miss  it  from  my 
hand,  but  I  can  readily  devise  some  excuse ; 
and  as  he  values  it  so  much,  he  will  not 
grudge  a  thousand  pounds  for  its  restoration ! 
Take  it,  Olympe,"  she  said,  drawing  the  splen- 
did bauble  from  her  finger,  and  placing  it  in 
the  eagerly-outstretched  claw  of  Olympe.  But 
she  said  to  herself  at  the  same  time,  "  If  the 
old  vulture  plays  me  false,  I  shall  know  where 
to  send  the  police  for  my  ring !" 

The  compact  was  now  made,  and  Madeleine 
endeavoured  to  clench  it  yet  more  firmly  on 
the  other  side. 

VOL.  HI.  12 
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"  All !  who  knows,  dear  Olympe,"  she  said, 
"  but  that  this  ring  is  the  pledge  of  a  second 
betrothal?  For  when  Camille  shall  find  his 
pretensions  to  me  finally  dissipated,  who  shall 
say  that  he  will  not  return  to  his  first  love? 
You  know  the  whole  world  turns  upon  itself! 
— especially  as  you  will  then  have  a  good  deal 
of  money,  and  every  imaginable  influence  with 
the  wife  of  the  wealthy  Behringbright !" 

Olympe's  yellow-green  eyes  shone  up  again 
at  this  suggestion.  "  Mot  Bleu  !  if  I  thought 
it  possible!"  she  exclaimed;  "if  I  did  not 
think  you  mocked  me  T'  And  tears  of  sen- 
sibility— as  she  herself  deemed  them — over- 
flowed those  orbs. 

Madeleine  did  mock  her,  in  very  truth — oh, 
most  fearfully,  most  horribly  mocked  her! 
But  you  would  not  have  dreamed  so  from  her 
reply — nor  did  Olympe. 

"  No,  dear  Loriot,  I  am  quite  in  earnest. 
I  am  indeed  all  but  certain  he  loved  you  once 
— ^he  reverts  with  so  much  indignation  always 
to  your  conduct;  and  nobody  ever  hates  so 
vehemently  unless  they  have  first  loved  the 
object!     Only    you    must    furbish    up    your 
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cliarms  a  little,  certainly !  The  hard  life  you 
have  led  has  rather  injured  your  good  looks — 
your  complexion  especially,  though  that  never 
was  the  best  part  of  you.  But  you  might 
easily,  if  you  chose,  have  as  good  a  one  as 
mine ! 

"  As  yours,  beautiful  child  ?  Impossible  ! 
It  is  the  product  of  your  humid  climate 
alone !"  said  Olyrape,  looking  with  a  mixture 
of  envy  and  admiration  at  her  young  friend. 

"Not  at  all.  Don't  you  remember  how 
freckled  my  face  used  to  be  at  the  Misses 
Sparx'  ?"  replied  Madeleine. 

"  I  do  indeed  remember — some  slight  sun- 
touches — like  the  crimson  roughness  of  the 
peach4  And  it  is  true  they  are  all  disappeared 
at  present." 

"I  used  means — and  so  may  3^ou — such  a 
splendid  cosmetic  \" 

"  Means  !     Ah,  what  means  ?" 

"Don't  you  remember  what  we  once  read 
at  school — about  arsenicy  you  know  ?  Well,  I 
use  it  as  a  lotion,  and  you  may  see  the  result 
in  the  improvement  of  my  complexion." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  ?  That  lecture 
12— % 
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made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind  at  the 
time,  but  the  discreet  application  escaped  me. 
I  dreaded  so  powerful  an  agency,  and  mis- 
trusted the  philosophic  teaching.  But  if  you 
have  really  applied  the  drug  without  mischief 
— ah,  lend  me  a  sufficient  infusion  !"  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle. 

"I  have  none  by  me  at  present,  in  Kil- 
larney,"  replied  Madeleine ;  "  but  arsenic  is  to 
be  sold  everywhere — under  certain  conditions. 
You  remember  what  Miss  Eosabella  said  about 
the  necessity  of  having  two  witnesses  to  the 
purchase  ?  But  if  we  went  both  together  into 
the  town,  I  dare  say  we  could  get  as  much  as 
we  want — if  we  could  invent  any  good  reason. 
Of  course,  we  don't  wish  people  to  krfbw  we 
are  so  anxious  about  our  beauty  as  to  buy 
arsenic  to  refresh  it !  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  I 
believe — particularly  green — and  that  green 
crape  shawl  of  yours,  dear,  looks  as  if  it  wanted 
touching  up.  You  yourself  look  like  a  person 
who  knows  all  sorts  of  clever  knickknackeries 
of  the  kind ;  and  to  make  a  h  rig  lit  green,  such 
as  would  be  proper  for  the  shawl,  they  w^ould 
let  u^  Jvave  it  without  the  black  stuff  in  it. 
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whicli  is  very  unpleasant  in  using  the  wash. 
Come,  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  we  will 
take  a  lounge  into  Killarney — buy  the  stuff, 
which  I  will  divide  into  proper  weights  for 
you,  and  keep  half — and  we  can  have  lunch  at 
some  nice  place,  and  talk  over  old  times.*' 

Irresistibly  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  re- 
moving what  she  could  not  but  discern  at  the 
moment  in  her  looking-glass  was  a  blemishing 
sallowness  in  her  complexion.  Mademoiselle 
Loriot  readily  assented,  and  the  two  friends 
shortly  after  arrived  in  Killarney,  in  company, 
in  Madeleine's  car. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


THE    WEDDING    LICENCE. 


The  two  ladies  had  rather  a  funny  interview 
with  the  apothecary  in  Killarney,  of  whom 
they  purchased  the  excellent  cosmetic  which 
Madeleine  had  prescribed  for  her  friend.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  a  lean  apothecary ;  he 
was  a  very  comfortably-fed  one,  full  of  smiles 
and  good  humour,  and  was  very  much  diverted 
when  two  ladies  asked  him  for  half  a  pound  of 
arsenic.  He  had  a  whole  hogshead  of  it  stand- 
ing open  in  a  corner  of  his  shop,  looking  very 
white  and  tempting,  like  the  finest  flour.  He 
remarked,  jollily,  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
hindering  the  children  from  stealing  it,  fancy- 
ing it  was  sugar.  "  Nasty  little  cormorants, 
they  would  soon  have  enough  of  it !"  he  said, 
He  had  not  heard  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
discoloration  of  the  substance  when  sold,  the 
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Legislature  in  general  contenting  itself  with 
making  laws  for  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  Ireland,  without  troubling  itself 
about  enforcing  them.  But  he  had  heard  that 
arsenic  was  very  good  in  making  a  green  dye, 
several  cases  of  wall-paper  poisoning  having 
occurred  within  his  practice.  He  therefore 
made  no  manner  of  objection  to  selling  half  a 
pound,  to  make  a  strong  suffusion,  with 
copperas  and  verdigris,  for  a  green  shawl. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  hesitated  to  sell  five  or 
six  grains.  It  was  only  through  excess  of 
innocent  harmlessness  of  intent  that  Madeleine 
insisted  on  putting  her  name  down  with  her 
friend's,  as  purchasers  of  the  drug,  ^e  took 
it  away  with  her,  in  order  to  apportion  the 
proper  quantities  in  the  cosmetic  lotions  for 
that  friend's  complexion. 

This  was  all  very  well.  But  it  was  a  thing 
rather  unlucky— though  to  be  apprehended — 
that  as  the  two  friends  came  out  of  the 
apothecary's  shop  together,  they  almost  ran 
against  Mr.  Behringbright. 

He  was  returning  from  seeing  Lady  Glen- 
gariff  off  in  her  special  train — and  I  should 
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think  he  did  not  expect  such  a  piece  of  good 
luck,  for  he  started  on  encountering  Madeleine ; 
and  he  was  a  good  deal  more  surprised,  it  was 
at  once  plain,  at  the  company  he  found  her  in 
than  at  her  own  somewhat  unexpected  appa- 
rition. 

It  is  a  great  thing  when  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied by  some  overruling  and  masterful 
idea :  all  the  minor  shocks  of  fate  pass  un- 
noticed. Madeleine  Graham  was  not  at  all 
troubled  in  her  self-possession  by  the  en- 
counter. She  put  a  bold  front  on  things,  and, 
with  a  generous  devotion  that  did  her  nerves, 
at  all  events,  the  highest  credit,  introduced 
Mademoiselle  Loriot  at  once  to  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  as  one  of  her  kindest  and  most  estimable 
school  instructresses  of  yore,  whom  she  had 
accidentally  met  with  in  Killarney.  Olympe 
also  took  her  cue  with  professional  dexterity, 
and  with  a  deep  curtsy  to  Mr.  Behringbright 
intimated  that  she  hoped  also  for  the  honour 
of  his  inestimable  patronage  in  an  enterprise 
she  had  undertaken  in  that  charming  Kttle 
town — which  was  to  give  a  few  recitations,  in 
imitation   of  Mesdames   Eachel   and   Eistori, 
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on  her  way  to  "  the  Cork "  for  the  same 
purpose. 

It  cannot  be  denied  Mr.  Behringbright 
looked  anything  but  a  gracious  patron  in  re- 
sponse to  this  appeah  He  made  rather  a  gruff 
reply  than  otherwise. 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  impudence, 
woman  !"  and  he  drew  Madeleine's  arm  in  his 
own,  and  marched  her  off,  without  the  least 
ceremony  of  parting  salute  due  to  a  lady  and 
woman  of  talent.  At  least  so  Olympe  thought, 
bitterly  repeating  to  herself  a  thousand  times — 

"But  with  these  letters  in  my  possession, 
revenge  will  at  some  time  also  be  at  my 
obedience  on  this  beast  of  an  English !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  explained,  as  he  wallced 
Madeleine  away,  that  this  Frenchwoman  was 
a  most  improper  person  for  her  to  encourage ; 
that  she  was  notoriously  a  person  of  bad 
character ;  that  Madeleine  must  never  on  any 
account  be  seen  with  such  a  person  again.  And, 
conceiving  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  he 
divulged  to  Miss  Graham  sufficient  particulars 
of  his  own  first  acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle 
Loriot  to  satisfy  even  lier  innocence  that  she 
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must  have  had  very  wicked  designs  upon  her- 
self once  upon  a  time. 

Madeleine  was  much  astonished. 

"  Oh,  how  strangely  they  used  to  hide  every- 
thing from  us  at  school  !'*  she  naively  observed. 
"  I  thought  Olympe  was  only  dismissed  for 
taking  me  to  the  play  without  the  consent  of 
the  Misses  Sparx,  and  that  is  what  rendered 
me  the  more  willing  to  make  her  any  repara- 
tion in  my  power.  And  were  you  really  there, 
at  the  play  ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  you;  and  yet — and  yet,  dear  Behring- 
bright,  when  we  met  on  the  steamer,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  had  been  looking  out  for  you 
all  my  life  I" 

A  fond  pressure  of  the  arm  linked  in  his 
own  acknowledged  the  tender  influence  of  the 
expression.  In  truth,  Mr.  Behringbright  was 
more  in  love  than  ever.  He  proved  it  as  they 
walked  back  to  Prospect  Palace. 

"  The  goodness  of  your  heaii;  deceives  you 
so  much,  darling,"  he  said,  "that  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  a  better  right  than  I  yet  possess 
to  guide  and  restrain  its  rash  impulses  !  And 
let  the  GlengarifFs  persist  as  they  may  in  their 
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absurd  prejudices  against  you,  I  will  give  you 
a  proof,  if  you  will  suffer  me,  of  my  own  un- 
bounded confidence  in  you.  If  you  can  dis- 
pense with  a  ridiculous  and  hampering  parade, 
I  will  marry  you  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  licence. 
Your  parents  wiU  not  disapprove  of  me,  I  know, 
as  a  son-in-law,  and  I  have  a  right  to  presume 
on  their  consent,  under  the  circumstances. 
"Will  you — can  you — do  you  yield  it  ?" 

Madeleine  was  so  delighted  with  this  over- 
ture that  she  knew  not  well  how  to  reply  for 
the  moment.  A  great  crime  might  possibly 
yet  be  spared  her — a  crime  fraught  with  doubt- 
ful and  tremendous  consequences. 

"  I  do  consent,  dearest  love !"  she  said,  with 
a  warmth  of  acquiescence  that  ought  to  have 
gratified  her  lover,  not  knowing  its  motives. 
"  "When  sliaU  it  be  ?" 

"  I  will  drive  over  to  Tralee  to-morrow  for  a 
licence,''  he  replied.  ''  1  would  go  this  after- 
noon, only  I  should  be  too  late ;  and  I  have 
even  solemnly  promised  Lady  Glengarifi'  to 
deliver  a  letter  she  has  given  me  for  her  son 
with  my  own  hands  to-night." 

"  She  requires  you,  no  doubt,  to  witness  to 
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the  fact  of  this  Frencli  gentleman's  proposals 
for  Emily,"  Madeleine  replied ;  who,  though 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  dangers  of  delay,  could 
not  decently  press  the  point.  "  And  I  own  I 
should  fear  some  terrible  collision  between 
them,  if  Lord  Glengariff  were  not  chained  to 
his  bed  by  the  injuries  he  has  received.  As  it 
is,  you  may  fearlessly  prepare  him  for  the  final 
shock,  which  will  either  be  his  release  from 
life  or  love,  merely  by  delivering  these  tidings. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  magnanimous  con- 
fidence in  me  will  be  gloriously  vindicated  by 
the  marriage  you  propose !  Meanwhile,  dear 
Behringbright,  if  you  would  give  me  leave,  I 
would  endeavour  to  settle  the  other  disastrous 
affair  in  a  quiet  manner.  Aunt  and  myself 
will  invite  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  to  our  hotel ; 
we  will  reason  with  him  on  the  baseness  and 
perversity  of  his  conduct — on  the  little  chance 
there  is  of  his  standing  out  upon  terms, 
securing  him  better  ones  with  you  !  In  short, 
we  will  try  to  prevail  upon  him  to  hasten  at 
once  to  Belfast,  and  make  the  only  honourable 
reparation  in  his  power,  by  marrying  Miss 
Maughan  unconditionally  and  at  once.     "We 
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should  have  a  much  better  chance  of  influencing 
him  than  a  man,  and " 

"  Influencing  him !"  repHed  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  indignantly.  "  The  only  means  of 
influence  /  should  ever  think  of  using  with 
such  a  rascal  would  be  by  kicking  him  to  the 
altar !" 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  then,  promise  me  never 
to  see  him  again,  or  Emily's  prospects  are  irre- 
trievably ruined  !"  said  Madeleine.  "  Promise 
me  not  to  leave  Glengarifi*,  excepting  to  go  to 
Tralee  to-morrow ;  and  meanwhile  I  hope  to 
be  enabled  to  effect  all  the  good  I  suggest  as 
possible." 

"  Not  to  see  you,  loveliest  ?" 

"  As  you  go  through  the  town,  perhaps,  in 
the  morning;  but  at  present  where  are  we 
going  : 

''  To  the  little  jeweller's  round  by  the  chapel, 
to  measure  your  finger,  that  I  may  buy  you  a 
ring  in  a  quieter  style  than  the  one  with  which 
I  plighted  you  mine,  in  Tralee  ! — Or  stay  ;  as 
that  seemed  to  fit  your  dear  little  digit  very 
well,  I  can  take  it  as  a  measure." 

''  No,"  replied  Madeleine,  very  firmly — *'  no ; 
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I  will  never  part  with  tliat  dear  pledge  while 
we  two  are  destined  to  remain  one  !  Besides, 
dear,  it  is  a  good  deal  too  large,  and  I  was  so 
afraid  of  its  dropping  off  that  I  put  it  by  in  my 
dressing-case  when  I  came  out/' 

This  was  a  little  contradictory,  but  lovers 
in  such  cases  do  not  notice  contradictions. 

Mr.  Behringbright  and  his  betrothed  dined 
together  that  day,  and  spent  the  rest  of  it  in 
the  agreeable  manner  usual  between  two 
plighted  lovers  who  have  nothing  else  to 
think  or  do  but  to  be  happy  in  each  other*s 
society.  But  as  Madeleine  would  not  allow 
him — from  a  nice  punctilio,  which  he  respected 
— to  remain  at  Prospect  Palace  all  night,  and 
still  less  would  suffer  him  to  go  to  the  "  Eed 
Herring,"  he  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to 
return  to  Glengariff  Castle  to  sleep  ;  else  I  do 
believe  he  had  altogether  forgotten  he  had  a 
letter  to  deliver  to  the  young  lord  there,  which 
was  of  rather  particular  consequence  to  liim  at 
any  rate. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

SHADOWS    BEFORE    EVENTS. 

All  seemed  going  very  well — swimmingly,  as 
they  say — witli  Madeleine  Graham ;  but  some- 
how she  did  not  rest  peacefully  that  night. 
She  had  uncomfortable  dreams,  extremely 
absurd  ones,  too, — reminiscences  of  old  school 
readings,  no  doubt  provoked  by  her  recent 
confabulation  with  her  ex-French  instructress. 
The  reader  has  most  likely  forgotten  how 
the  eldest  Miss  Sparx  reproved  Emily 
Maughan,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
history,  for  supposing,  by  a  too  rapid  process 
of  induction,  that  people  were  hung  on  hemp. 
Yet  this  nonsensical  association  of  ideas  chased 
and  tormented  Madeleine  through  that  whole 
miserable  night ;  and  her  fancy,  wandering  in 
the  manufactories  and  bleach-fields  of  her 
native  Belfast,  represented  to  her  an  endless 
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fabrication  of  tlie  material,  and  always  into 
ropes — ropes — ropes  to  hang  people  on  ! 
Merciful  Heaven  !  nothing  but  ropes  to  hang 
people  on  !  The  whole  human  race,  it  appeared 
in  her  delirious  slumbers,  was  in  a  process  of 
going  to  be  hanged,  and  deservedly  so  :  neither 
youth,  nor  beauty,  nor  sex  to  be  spared ! 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  dreams  have  been 
adjudged  a  superstition.  I  should  say  they 
are  often  a  correct  mirroring  of  one's  inner 
consciousness,  when  we  are  no  longer  atti- 
tudinizing to  ourselves,  and  occasionally  pre- 
sent perspectives  of  results  to  one's  little 
doings,  which  may  be  truer  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  than  the  elaborate  efforts  at  self- 
deception  usually  dignified  by  the  name  of 
reasoning. 

Still  the  thing,  it  was  evident  to  Madeleine's 
waking  thoughts,  must  be !  A  decisive  note 
arrived  from  Mr.  Behringbright  to  her  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  It  begged  her 
pardon  in  a  very  eloquent  and  impassioned 
manner ;  but  it  informed  her  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  distractedly  earnest  request  of 
Lord    Glengarifi*,    he   had    consented    not  to 
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pursue  their  plan  of  an  immediate  marriage — 
not,  in  short,  until  the  explanations  concerning 
Emily  Maughan  had  taken  place.  The  unfor- 
tunate young  nobleman  was  evidently  labouring 
under  a  monomanical  possession ;  but  he  had 
threatened  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  prevent 
his  friend  and  guest  by  main  force  from 
leaving  the  castle  until  he  had  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  Emily  had  no  prior  claim  upon  his 
honour  !  His  lordship,  indeed,  went  on  so 
wildly  that  Dr.  Bucktrout  himself  assured 
Mr.  Behringbright  that  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  he  persisted  in  refusing 
compliance, — and  so,  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance, he  had  yielded. 

A  motive  which  his  sweet  Madeleine  could 
best  appreciate  had  influenced  him,  however, 
he  added,  as  powerfully  as  the  desperation  and 
entreaties  of  the  unhappy  son  of  his  dearest 
friend.  But  the  difficulty  must  soon  be  re- 
moved, Mr.  Behringbright  stated,  and  no 
obstacle  could  then  exist  to  their  happiness. 
Meanwhile,  his  beloved  girl  must  promise  to 
write  to  him  twice  a  day.  To  hear  from  her 
would  be  the  only  consolation  for  the  species  of 
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captivity  under  which  the  demented  young 
earl  seemed  resolved  to  detain  him,  for  he 
would  scarcely  suffer  him  for  a  moment  out  of 
his  sight. 

Madeleine  did  write  a  very  kind,  tender? 
and  modest  reply  to  this  missive,  by  the  same 
messenger.  You  would  have  said  she  had  never 
written  to  a  man  before  in  her  life,  much  less 
to  a  lover.  She  was  her  dear  Behringbright's 
ever  true  and  faithful  Madeleine,  and  she 
esteemed  it  her  duty  already  to  honour  and 
obey  him  in  whatever  might  be  most  to  his 
wishes.  He  was  quite  right  to  comply  wdth 
the  poor  frantic  young  nobleman's  desires  in 
the  manner  indicated.  A  short  delay  could  be 
of  little  consequence,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  conduct*  things  in  the  regular  way, 
and  have  mamma's  and  papa's  consent  first. 
To  be  sure  there  was  no  need  to  fear  a  refusal  ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  be  consulted ;  it  would 
look  better.  They  could  easily  wait  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

After  this.  Miss  Grraham  wrote  a  much  more 
lively  and  fluent  note  to  Monsieur  Camille  Le 
Tellier,  at  the  "  Eed  Herring"  Tavern,  inform- 
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ing  him,  witli  veiled  significance  in  every 
period,  that  Mr.  Behringbright  would  be  de- 
tained at  the  castle  that  day  by  his  friend's 
illness;  and  as  they  might  not  soon  have 
another  opportunity,  she  hoped  he  would 
favour  her  aunt  and  herself  by  accepting  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  at  five  o'clock,  at  Prospect 
Palace.  They  could  have  a  little  private  con- 
versation on  matters  that  would  interest  him. 
He  was  to  be  sure  and  come,  and  to  come  alone, 
and  he  would  find  them  without  any  visitors. 
He  should  pretend,  however,  to  the  people  at 
the  inn  that  he  would  be  home  early,  for  fear 
inquiries  were  made  by  any  one  in  his  absence. 
But  Madeleine  hoped  they  should  find  interest- 
ing topics  of  conversation,  relating  to  Jiis  future 
establishment,  to  detain  him  for  a  few  pleasant 
hours  !  The  messenger  was  to  wait  for  an 
answer. 

Our  friend  Kooney — for  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  above  any  of  our  creations  of  decent 
repute — found  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  at  the 
place  he  was  directed  to,  not  perhaps  in  the 
best  of  tempers,  for  he  was  getting  anxious  at 
hearing  from  nobody,  and  wondering  at  Mr. 
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Behringbrights^  not  returning  to  hold  some 
sort  of  satisfactory  colloquy  with  him  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  expectations,  and  the  particular 
form  in  which  he  would  like  to  have  them 
gratified.  Moreover,  he  was  at  the  moment 
undergoing  the  banter  of  his  American  friend, 
who  had  called  upon  him,  after  an  interval  of  a 
day's  total  neglect,  to  deliver  the  note  Miss 
Grraham  had  confided  to  his  care. 

Flamingo  was,  in  truth,  taunting  poor 
Camille — and  most  unmercifully — on  the  frigid 
style  of  the  response. 

"No  occasion  to  pack  it  in  ice,  to  bring  it 
nice  and  fresh,  though  it  has  been  a  long  time 
on  the  road,  you'll  see  when  you  read  it ! 
Truth  is,  there  was  a  little  fellow  in  the  hotel 
who,  his  mother  and  sisters  thought,  had 
delirium  tremens,  and  begged  me  to  come  up 
to  help  hold  him  down.  But  I  did  it  much 
more  sensibly — got  him  a  lot  more  brandy 
and  water,  till  he  lay  down  of  his  o^^Ta  accord, 
quite  comfortable.  Only  I  made  myself  ill 
in  keeping  him  company  in  the  medicine,  and 
slept  like  a  top  half  to-day.  Here,  however, 
I  am  at  last  \  and  what  are  you  going  to  stand, 
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in  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  for  a  love-letter  like 
this  ?" 

Camille,  agreeably  to  his  promise  to  Made- 
leine, wished  to  retract  his  former  insinuations. 
"Ah,  bah!  I  was  only  joking,"  he  said,  cer- 
tainly without  looking  very  jocular. 

Plamingo  Brown,  however,  got  very  fierce 
and  bullying  on  the  expression. 

"  Only  a-joking,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed;  "then 
be  darned  if  I  understand  joking  with  a  young 
lady's  character  in  that  'here  way  !  And  I  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that,  if  she  wishes  it — or  if 
she  don't  wish  it — I  have  a  good  mind  on  my 
own  account  to  give  you  a  tarnation  handsome 
cowhiding  for  your  impudence  !  And  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  I  couldn't  do  anything  more 
acceptable  to  the  young  lady,  not  even  if  I 
was  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  plump, 
myself!" 

"  You  insult  me,  sir !"  said  Camille,  blus- 
teringly. 

"Or  I've  not  made  my  meaning  clar!"  re- 
plied the  American,  fiercely. 

"And  I  would  resent  it,  if  this  were  the 
proper  place  or  time,"  said  Le  Tcllicr,  very 
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mildly.  "  But  nonsense,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown," 
he  continued,  with  a  forced  attempt  at  live- 
liness and  unconcern ;  "  why  should  two  old 
friends  like  you  and  me  fall  out  about  a  silly 
girl,  who  is  nothing  to  either  of  us,  and  never 
can  be  ?  Besides,  I  am  in  no  spirits  for  an 
encounter,  mon  cher^  at  present/'  he  continued, 
in  a  really  very  melancholy  and  downcast  way. 
"  My  fighting  genius  stands  rebuked,  like  that 
of  Brutus  when  he  saw  Caesar's  ghost  the 
night  before  Philippi !  I  have  not  seen  Csesar's 
ghost,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  seen  my  own ! 
You  make  great  eyes  at  me,  Mr.  Brown,  but  I 
am  not  mad ;  though  it  is  assuredly  true  I 
suffer  under  a  very  great  depressmenb  of 
spirits/' 

"A  raising  of  spirits, Trn.  of  the  opinion  rather. 
Master  Le  Tellier,"  replied  the  American,  at- 
tempting to  express  an  enlightened  incredulity 
in  his  poor  pun.  But,  like  most  of  his  hard,  and 
brazen,  and  materialistic  countrymen,  he  was  at 
heart  very  superstitious,  and  had  the  common 
leaning  and  hankering  of  the  vulgar  after  the 
wonderful  and  strange  in  the  discovery  of  rela- 
tions with  that  unknown  world,  in  which  the}^ 
scarcely,  perhaps,  believe  at  all.     His  curiosity 
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was  therefore  excited,  and  for  a  time  the 
notion  on  which  he  had  probably  started,  of 
figuring  chiefly  as  champion  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Behringbright,  changed  under  the  new 
impulse. 

"  And  so  you've  seen  a  ghost,  have  you  ? 
And,  of  all  the  ghosts  in  the  world,  your  own  ! 
What  m.akes  you  think  so,  you  young  sigh- 
away  donkey,  you  ?"  he  resumed,  in  a  more 
friendly  ftianner.  * 

"  I  wiU  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Camille,  with 
solemnity:  "perhaps,  with  your  enlighten- 
ment, you  may  offer  me  some  explanation  that 
can  reconcile  me  to  more  comfortable  con- 
victions than  at  present  possess  my  imagina- 
tion. Your  countrymen  are  noted  for  an 
incredulous  sagacity,  not  easily  the  dupe  of 
the  illusions  of  the  heart  or  fancy;  and  the 
ancient  superstitions  of  the  world  have  no  root 
in  your  fresh  and  uncultivated  intellects.  Let 
me  see ;  what  shall  I  relate  ?  Suffice  it,  as  a 
preliminarj^,  to  state  that,  wearied  of  calcula- 
tions and  conjectures  as  to  the  possible  com- 
binations of  destiny  in  an  approaching  con- 
juncture, I  descended  last  night  to  the  coffee- 
room  of  this  hotel,  in  the  hope  to  find  some 
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relief  for  the  exhaustion  of  my  mind  in  the 
society  of  my  fellow-man,  however  inferior  in 
social  position — this  inn  being  certainly  none 
of  the   very  best.     Witness   the    coffee-room 
itself,  strewed  with  sawdust  as  if  for  an  execu- 
tion, and  with   small  metal  boxes  placed  all 
round  beside  every  chair  for  the  convenience 
of  the  smokers,  who  smoke  only  pipes.     But, 
by  a  chance  which  I  know  not  whether  to  call 
happy  or  not,  I  find  in  this  apartment,  besides 
a  group  of  rustics  who  puff  a  rank  tobacco  and 
drink  their  vldskey  in  silence,  a  certain    pro- 
fessor of  a  university  who  is  here  on  a  geo- 
logical excursion.     Fatigued  with  the  pursuits 
of  the  day,  he,  too,  is   refreshing  himself — 
resting  his  mind,  as  he  told  me — over  a  glass 
of  an   excellent   mixture,  which  I  know  not 
whether  you   call  it  in   your   great    country 
also,  a  toddy  ?" 

"  Sometimes ;  we  know  well  enough,  how- 
ever, what  it  means  in  any  country,''  assented 
Mamingo,  who  listened  with  evident  attention, 
though  at  the  mention  of  tobacco  he  drew 
a  handful  from  his  pocket,  and,  smiling 
contemptuously     at    the     spittoons,    lighted 
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a  sliort  meerschauin,  and — dispensed  with 
their  use. 

"  This  professor  was  originally  a  Scotchman, 
though  he  had  become,  by  long  residence  and 
citizenship  in  this  island,  an  Irishman/* 

"  Beg  your  pardon  there,  Mr.  Le  Tellier ; 
a  Scotchman  never  can  become  an  Irishman : 
'taint  in  the  natur  of  the  animal,"  interrupted 
Flamingo. 

''  Be  it  so  ;  I  only  mention  the  circumstance 
to  account  for  another  of  more  importance. 
Necessarily  perceiving  in  each  other  a  degree 
of  similar  intelligence  and  position  that  en- 
titled us  to  speak,  the  Professor  and  I  entered 
into  conversation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 
of  the  company;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we 
discussed  the  problem  of  the  reality  or  not  of 
the  imputed  Irish  wit.  The  Professor  declared 
to  me  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
it,  and  that  for  his  part  he  believed  the  whole 
report  a  delusion,  and  that  those  who  had  dis- 
covered the  wit  of  the  Irish  people  had 
brought  it  all  with  them  into  the  country. 
For  his  part,  he  had  never  had  the  luck  to 
light  on  any  of  those  wonderful,  hcavenborn 
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Irish  peasant  humourists  who  amuse  the  world 
in  jest-books.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
that  the  Hibernians  are  a  people  of  the  most 
melancholy  and  sombre  genius,  and  he  in- 
stanced the  dismal  belief  in  a  species  of  spirit 
called  a  Banshee,  universal  in  Ireland,  which 
is  constantly  engaged  in  shrieking  warnings  of 
death  in  an  appalling  manner  in  the  night. 
The  GlengarifT  family,  he  stated  to  me  in  illus- 
tration, enjoyed  the  deplorable  privilege  of  one 
of  these  fearful  attendants;  and  the  recent 
accident,  so  likely  to  result  in  the  extinction 
of  an  ancient  race,  had  been  auDOunced  a  long 
time  ago,  in  this  way,  to  Lord  Glengariff's 
mother. 

"With  a  commendable  nationality,  the  Scotch 
Professor  then  proceeded  to  observe  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  supernatural  fancies  prevalent 
among  his  countrymen  indicated  a  much 
sublimer  sense  of  the  terrible  and  awful ;  and 
he  called  to  witness  the  dreadful  phantasm 
designated  a  Wraiili.  On  mv  demandinc:  an 
explanation  of  this  singular  term,  he  favoured 
me  with  the  statement  that  a  wraith  is  the 
ghost  of  a  living  being,  which  appears  to  him 
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as  a  warning  of  approacliing  departure, — a 
gliost  wMcli  is  in  all  respects  the  exact  projec- 
tion of  the  figure  of  the  unfortunate  person 
beholding  it — a  shadowy  repetition,  a  reflec- 
tion, a  double  !" 

"Everybody  knows  that.  I  don't  see  the 
Professor's  great  discovery  in  all  this,"  said 
Flamingo  Brown,  with  an  attenipt  at  the 
pooh-pooh  which  did  not  seem  a  success,  for  it 
was  evident  he  awaited  what  was  to  follow 
with  anxiety. 

"  Neither  did  the  superstition  strike  me  at 
the  time  as  worthy  of  the  immense  stress  laid 
upon  its  terrors  by  the  learned  Professor 
Doubleday,"  Camille  resumed.  "  Neverthe- 
less, I  had  not  heard  of  it  before,  and  doubtless 
it  made  some  impression  on  my  imagination. 
A  considerable  interval  had,  nevertheless, 
elapsed;  the  Professor  had  returned  to  his 
quarters  at  another  hotel,  and  I  had  remained 
musing  by  the  coffee-house  fire  until  everybody 
had  departed, — until  the  waiter,  who  had  the 
tramp  of  a  cart-horse,  entered  to  close  the 
shutters,  and  admonish  me  that  it  was  near 
midnight.     I  must  have  wandered  far  from  the 
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recollection  of  the  discussion  on  the  Scotch 
apparition;  I  remember,  indeed,  I  was  think- 
ing only  of  my  old  father  at  Marseilles,  training 
his  nasturtiums  up  the  bars  of  a  prison  where 
he  has  long  been  confined  for  debt,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  tidings  of  my  approaching 
good  fortune,  which  he  shall  share.  I  am  not 
altogether  destitute  of  a  certain  natural  sensi- 
bility, which  the  world  has  not  been  enabled 
to  root  effectually  out  of  my  heart. 

"  Well,  then,  taking  a  sj)luttering  tallow 
candle,  which  was  all  my  inn  afforded,  I 
ascended  to  my  chamber;  and  now  I  swear 
to  you  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  exactly  the 
truth,  without  exaggeration.  The  moment  I 
entered  it,  I  perceived,  in  a  fog  of  moonlight 
which  shines  over  my  leather  portmanteau 
directly  placed  beneath  the  window,  a  figure 

WHICH  WAS  MYSELF  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR, 

with  the  exception  that  it  was  ghastlj^  pale  as 
ashes — and  that  it  was  swallowing,  with  many 
wry  faces  and  contortions,  a  cup  apparently  of 
some  liquid  like  coffee,  only  it  was  all  lit  with 
a  faint,  tremulous  blue  flame,  which  shed  a 
horrible  light  upon  the  livid,  corpse-like 
face  1" 
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"  Yoiks !  you  don't  say  so !  I  sliouldn't 
have  licked  my  lips  to  see  that,  by  no  means, 
as  I'm  a  living  sinner  !"  said  tlie  American, 
looking  considerably  aghast  himself.  "  But  I 
know  how  it  was.  You  had  swallowed  too 
much  of  that  same  whiskey  toddy,  and  thought 
you  saw  yourself  going  it  still — on  the  leather 
box." 

"Not  so.  I  am  extremely  abstemious  in 
every  respect  but  coffee.  I  had  only  taken  a 
single  small  glass,"  replied  Camille,  very  sadly 
and^seriously,  "  for  which  I  paid  threepence !' 
%  "  Then  I'll  tell  you  another  way  how  it  was. 
You  saw  yourself  in  a  looking-glass  right 
ahead,  and  didn't  calkellate  at  the  time  what  it 
was,"  consoled  Flamingo,  who  really  himself 
did  not  relish  the  dismal  fancy. 

"  But  there  is  only  a  very  small  mirror  in 
the  apartment,  which  is  placed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  was  upright,  with  a  candle  in  my 
hand,  and  this  figure  was  seated,  with  a  cup  of 
some  beverage — not  ^(/lass'' 

"  Wal,  then,  most  likely  the  window-panes 
had  been  recently  polished,  and  reflected  as 
good  as  a  looking-glass.  Anyhow — nohow — 
I'll  never  believe  such  stuff !"  said  Flamingo, 
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resolutely.  "  Still  I  don't  wonder  at  its  having 
taken  you  down  a  peg  or  two,  for  it  might  a 
man  of  courage  and  grip  ;  and  I'll  not  press  my 
point  ahout  that  thar  gal,  for  fear  you  should 
raly  pluck  up  and  show  fight,  when  I  should 
be  bound  to  swallow  you  in  self-defence,  and 
the  ghost  come  trew  !" 

The  American  laughed  at  his  own  drollery 
in  this  observation,  and  as  Camille  also  gave  a 
faint  giggle,  harmony  seemed  restored.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Eooney  arrived  with 
Madeleine's  note  of  invitation. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  the  young  man — 
after  ceremoniously  asking  leave  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  peruse  it— .brightened  up  over  the  contents. 
Yielding,  in  fact,  to  one  of  his  imprudent 
impulses,  Camille  handed  it  over  at  once, 
triumphantly,  to  the  American  sceptic. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  Does  this  look  as  if  I  am 
scarcely  the  commonest  acquaintance  with  this 
young  lady  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No. ;  it  looks  a  deal  stronger  than  that,  I 
own.  There's  a  sort  of  double  meaning:  run- 
ning  throughout  it  that  rather  supports  your 
brags,  Le  Tellier,"  Flamingo  pronounced,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  document  submitted  to 
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him.  "  But  'taint  the  same  handwriting  as 
she  wrote  you  in  by  me  !  How's  that  ?  Tell 
you  w^hat,  there's  some  queer  mystery  about 
this  whole  gal  and  affair,  or  my  father  was  a 
buffalo !" 

"  Ah,  my  folly  again  !  I  am  always  in  the 
wrong.  Grive  it  me  back !"  exclaimed  Camille, 
snatching  the  note  from  the  eager  scrutiny  of 
his  compeer. 

"  Have  it,  and  w^elcome !  But  if  this  note 
was  quilled  by  Miss  Grraham,  this  other  wasn't, 
and  I  claim  it  as  my  treasure-trove !"  returned 
the  American,  in  his  turn  snatching  up  the 
note  he  had  brought,  and  which  Monsieur  Le 
Tellier  had  flung  down  on  the  table  in  the 
room  where  their  colloquy  took  2)lace.  And 
as  he  pocketed  it,  and  looked  very  fierce, 
and  as  if  he  meant  to  keep  it,  Camille  pre- 
tended to  laugh  assentingl}^,  and  called  for  pen 
and  ink  to  write  his  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion he  had  received. 

When  he  had  nearly  completed  this  task, 
however,  the  American,  who  had  been  looking 
on  with  an  appearance  of  profound  reflection, 
remarked — 

"  Tell  you  what,  though  ;  T  wouldn't  go  to 
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the  invite  if  I  was  you  !  Slie's  a  rale  out-and- 
outer,  you  may  depend,  where  she  takes  it, 
though  not  the  partic'lar  sort  for. exportation. 
There's  a  devilish  corner  of  mischief  in  her 
eye — and  hasn't  she  asked  you  to  dinner  ?  So 
just  you  remember  that  ar  wraith,  and  stop  at 
home,  and  dine  at  your  own  expense  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Camille, 
with  evident  excitement.  "  She  harm  me ! 
Madeleine  Graham  harm  me!  For  what 
purpose  ?  How  could  she  dare  ?  "What  would 
be  the  use?  No,"  he  added,  but  rather  to 
himself  than  to  his  companion,  "  she  knows 
too  well  so  odious  an  act  would  also  be  in  vain. 
The  papers  would  remain,  and  more  certain  to 
be  produced  to  the  light  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  !  She  is  no  fool ;  it  w^ould  be  a 
madness  !  Oh !  and  if  she  could  be  atrocious 
enough  to  harbour  evil  designs  against  me," 
the  unfortunate  wretch  concluded,  melting 
into  an  effusion  of  natural  though  womanish 
tears,  "I  no  longer  care  for  my  life  !  Let 
her  take  it !" 

''The  papers? — what  papers?  Oh,  the 
letters,"  said  Flamingo,  catching  at  the  w^ord. 
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"  Wal,  they  are  a  good  security,  if  she  knew 
them  in  proper  hands.  Leave  them  in  my 
charge." 

"  And  offend  her  mortally !"  ejaculated 
Camille,  remembering  his  scolding  on  the 
previous  day.  ''Certainly  not;  some  secrets 
are  like  gold  leaf — to  breathe  on  them  is  to 
destroy  their  lustre  and  cohesion.  I  shall 
leave  the  key  of  my  apartment  with  the 
hostess,  who  can  depend  also  on  the  assistance 
of  the  apparition.  For  in  my  alarm  last  night 
I  raised  an  outcry  which  summoned  her  to  my 
chamber,  and  has  diffused  a  salutary  awe  ever 
since  in  the  household,  since  the  maid  has 
refused  to  make  my  bed  unless  I  remain  to 
protect  her  all  the  while  !" 

"As  you  will,  Frenchy;  I  only  interfered 
for  your  benefit,  as  I  have  all  along,"  returned 
Flamingo,  very  discontentedly,  but  seemingly 
oblivious  that  so  short  a  time  previously  he 
had  been  threatening  the  young  man  himself. 
'*  However,  chalk  it  up  that  I  meant  well,  * 
and  stand  tit  for  tat.  When  you  see  Miss, 
remind  her  that  she  has  promised  to  make 
things  pleasant  between  mc  and  old  Behring- 
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bright,  and  that  I  shall  turn  saucy  if  she  does 
not  do  it ! — and  soon,  too.  I  want  to  be  off 
from  this  confounded  place,  where  it's  always 
raining  such  a  downpour,  one's  wet  tlirougli 
the  skin  five  times  a  day/' 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Camille;  "and  I 
promise  you  if  I  find  I  have  any  influence  on 
my  own  behalf,  I  will  exert  some,  dear  friend, 
on  yours.  But  it  is  doubtless  this  moist 
climate  which  produces  upon  both  of  us  so 
profound  a  sentiment  of  discouragement,"  he 
concluded,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  much  discouraged, 
either ;  wy  nerves  don't  go  uj)  and  down  witli 
my  umbrella.  What  do  they  charge  you  here 
for  dinner?  and  what  do  they  give  you  for 
the  money?"  inquired  the  American,  vora- 
ciously. 

Camille  delivered  a  tariff  of  prices,  founded 
on  his  own  somewhat  limited  experience,  in 
answer  to  this  demand. 

"  Wal,  then,  I'll  make  out  my  day  here. 
I'll  warrant  I  eat  them  a  rare  half-crown's- 
worth  meal.  But  she  might  have  joined  me 
in  the   invite;    she   seemed    taken   with    me 
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quite  remarkable  last  night  at  Prospect  Palace. 
Still  I  shall  do  well  enough  anywhere.  I've 
been  on  my  own  hook  long  enough  to  take 
care  and  hang  myself  up  on  a  nail  that'll  bear 
the  weight.  Give  Miss  Gr.  my  compliments, 
and  do  your  best  for  me,  or  I  must  for  myself, 
tell  her  !  And  harkee  !  we'll  see  this  ghost 
of  yours  together  to-night  when  you  come 
home,  if  one's  to  be  seen  at  all." 

Camille  smiled,  yet  rather  sadly  and  absently, 
as  a  doomed  man  well  might ;  completed  his 
note,  handed  it  out  to  I^ooney,  with  a  much- 
begrudged  shilling,  called  for  a  can  of  hot 
water,  and  withdrew  to  his  toilette,  full  two 
good  hours  before  the  expected  time  for  its 
display  could  arrive. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

A    MODERN    DINNER    A    LA    BORGIA. 

Flamingo,  lounging  in  a  state  of  torpor  over 
the  vast  gorge  lie  had  taken  in  for  his  half- 
crown,  but  which  he  made  up  to  the  house 
by  a  still  more  plentiful  proportion  of  liquids, 
watched  Camille  taking  his  departure,  a  long 
time  after,  with  some  amusement  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  costume.  The  Rue  de  Eivoli 
would  have  been  proud  of  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
undoubtedly ;  he  was  finished  at  all  points 
like  a  car\dng  in  ivory,  and  might  have 
stepped  unchallenged  into  the  dress  circle  of 
the  most  stuck-up  opera-house  in  Europe; 
which,  as  we  have  the  best  of  everything,  is  of 
course  our  own.  His  handkerchief  exhaled  a 
delicate  odour ;  he  wore  several  rings  and  a 
handsome  chain,  which,  if  they  were  not  of 
the  precious  materials  they  affected,  were  so 
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artistically  fashioned  to  represent  them  that  it 
mattered  little  to  anybody  but  a  pawnbroker 
what  else  they  were.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  elegant  finish  of  his  whiskers  and  hair, 
and  they  curled  and  were  very  bright  with 
cosmefiqtie  hlanc.  Possibly  he  was  even  rouged, 
he  had  so  fine  a  colour ;  and  his  waist  was  as 
the  waist  of  a  youthful  wasp,  though  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  elder  members  of  that  order  of 
insect  aristocracy  develop  very  aldermanically 
in  advanced  existence. 

"There  you  go,  as  smart  as  a  primrose  l" 
said  the  American,  with  a  sleepily-good- 
natured  nod  to  the  young  Frenchman,  by 
wa}^  of  salute,  as  he  passed.  Boa  constrictors 
themselves,  it  is  possible,  are  good-natured 
after  a  high  feed  at  a  low  figure,  put  he 
noticed  everything  from  under  his  shaggy 
eyelashes, — the  pale  lavender  kid  gloves  and 
all. 

"  Tarnation  fine  gal  !"  he  commented,  as 
Camille  disappeared.  "  But  rather  him  tlian 
me,  under  the  circumstances  ;  especial-ly  alter 
that  thar  remarkable  concatenation  of  the 
ghost  on  the  portmant-6  !'* 
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But  as  for  Camille,  Ins  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  livelier  spirits,  had  evidently  returned 
at  the  toilette  glass.  He  smiled  so  agreeably, 
and  looked  as  if  even  a  repetition  of  his  ud  com- 
fortable vision  of  the  night  before  would  not 
have  annoyed  him  so  very  much  if  the  wraith 
took  care  to  present  itself  with  an  exact  repe- 
tition also  of  the  elegance  of  his  costume. 
And  no  doubt  the  ruling  principle  of  his  mind 
— personal  vanity — was  again  in  the  ascendant, 
and  he  believed  very  consolingly  in  his  own 
irresistibility, — was  determined,  in  fact,  to  put 
it  to  the  proof 

The  idea  was  encouraged  by  all  he  encoun- 
tered at  Prospect  Palace. 

He  found  Madeleine  dressed  in  a  feminine 
adaptation  of  his  own  style ;  gay,  coquettish, 
apparently  delighted  to  receive  him — and 
alone;  a  circumstance  she  prettily  explained 
by  informing  her  dear  Camille  that  she  had 
invited  him  purposely  an  hour  sooner  than  the 
real  dinner-hour,  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  little  private  conversation,  and  discuss 
and  arrange  their  future,  while  her  aunt  was 
out  at  a  charitable  meeting  in  town,  without 
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interruption   from    other   people's  advice  and 
ignorance. 

In  reality,  Madeleine  was  more  at  ease  in 
her  mind  than  she  had  been  for  some  time. 
She  had  fairly  made  it  up  ;  was  no  longer  tossed 
and  tumbled  on  those  soul-sickening  waves  of 
doubt  and  irresolution  :  she  knew  now  precisely 
what  she  must  do,  and  was  going  to  do  it. 
Moreover,  she  had  just  received  a  very  com- 
forting: and  streno:thenino:  note  from  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright,  couched  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms,  and  expressive  still  of  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  devotion.  And  yet,  he  stated,  he  had 
communicated  the  last  astounding  revelation 
regarding  Emily  Maughan  to  Lord  Glengariff, 
with  his  mother's  confirmatory  letter, — and 
was  delighted  to  say  that,  after  a  long  pause 
of  astonishment,  the  invalid  had  seemed  to 
rally  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  on  the 
intelligence ;  declared  that  it  explained  every- 
thing ;  set  at  rest  all  his  suspicions  of  his  best 
friend ;  relieved  him  at  once  and  for  ever  of 
the  delusion  of  passion  he  had  cherished  for  so 
mistaken  an  ideal  of  female  purity  and  good- 
ness ;  which  was,  in  reality,  the  worst  part  of 
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his  disorder.  And  he  would  have  proved  the 
assertion,  insisting  that  he  was  perfectly  able 
to  get  lip,  and  would  at  once — if  Dr.  Buck- 
trout  had  not  interfered,  and  by  earnest  exhor- 
tation prevailed  on  him  to  remain  in  his  bed. 

But  Mr.  Behringbright  declared  his  own 
conviction  that  the  news  had  produced  a  most 
excellent  effect  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
young  earl  from  the  feverish  and  half- delirious 
condition  to  which,  it  was  now  probable,  anx- 
iety of  mind,  as  much  as  the  suffering  caused 
by  his-  wound,  had  reduced  him.  He  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  with  so  much  determi- 
nation and  calmness ;  was  so  resigned  to  con- 
sider that  his  mother's  journey  must  and  ought 
to  prove  entirely  bootless ;  and,  finally,  at  the 
very  hour  Mr.  Behringbright  was  writing,  had 
fallen  into  the  first  sound,  natural  slumber  he 
had  enjoyed  since  the  accident,  and  from  which 
Dr.  Bucktrout  auo-ured  the  best  results  if  it 
could  be  preserved  for  some  continuance  un- 
broken. And  so  much  importance  did  the 
physician  attach  to  the  operation  of  this  simple 
restorative  of  nature  that  he  directed  every 
one  else  to  retire  for  the  night,  and  remained 
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himself  in  watchful  attendance  on  the 
patient. 

This  intelligence  was  reassuring  for  Made- 
leine, who  was  in  great  dread  of  the  possible 
impetuous  and  destructively  direct  interference 
of  the  young  earl  in  her  devices.  She  knew 
they  would  not  bear  much  straining  in  any 
way ;  and  though  she  had  calculated  on  his 
remaining  disabled  by  his  illness,  probably 
for  ever,  in  the  result,  still  it  was  good  to 
know  that  he  took  the  appalling  communica- 
tion in  so  very  sensible  and  acquiescent  ^a 
manner.  He  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  else  before  he  died, — like  a  fallen  war- 
horse  that  strikes  right  and  left  with  his  hoofs, 
in  the  convulsions  of  death. 

Still,  if  she  had  not  known  she  had  a  grand 
panacea  in  store  for  Camille's  worst  follies  and 
caprices,  Madeleine  would  not  have  liked  the 
use  her  ci-devant  beloved  put  his  opinion  to, — 
that  he  was  fully  restored  to  favour  witli  his 
lady-lov.e — in  the  first  effusions  of  their  re- 
sumed confidence  and  tenderness. 

Camille  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  part  assigned  him  in  all  these  tranquillizing 
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and  illuminating  revelations.  But  he  had 
come  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  compromised  dangerously  and 
foolishly,  even  in  figuring  in  the  affair  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  aware  he  did  figure.  He 
did  not  like  it,  he  said,  being  made  to  pretend 
that  he  was  courting  another  woman  than  her 
whom  in  reality  he  adored.  He  must  have  the 
wdiole  thing  decided  upon  speedily  :  the  whole 
nonsensical  subterfuge  might  be  discovered  at 
any  moment,  and  then  how  ridiculous — Ciell 
how  ridiculous  I — he  would  be  made  to  appear. 
Indeed,  fraudulent :  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
advance  himself  in  Behringbright  Brothers' 
favour  under  false  pretences  !  That  would 
never  do — w^hen  it  was  found  out.  The  mer- 
chant might  even  punish  him  at  law :  but  he 
would  be  too  much  afraid,  himself,  of  ridicule 
to  go  back,  if  once  he  could  be  fairly  committed 
to  the  proper  course.  And  the  proper  course 
w^as  for  Mr.  Behringbright  to  admit  him — 
Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier — into  a  junior 
partnership  in  his  house,  which  his  talents  and 
industry  would  help  to  sustain  (Behringbright 
himself  was  clearly  not  so  young  as  he  had  heen^ 
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in  anything !),  with  a  share  in  the  profits  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  thou- 
sand a  year. 

Camille  declared  that  he  must  be  gazetted 
at  once  into  this  position,  as  a  preliminary,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  sure  his  dearest 
Madeleine  did  not  mean  to  play  him  any 
unhandsome  trick. 

His  dearest  Madeleine  herself  seemed  not  to 
consider  this  demand  at  all  out  of  the  way — 
at  all  extortionate — at  all  impossible. 

"  It  is  very  likely  he  will  do  it — all  as  you 
require,  dear  Camille,"  she  remarked,  "  if  only 
you  will  give  me  a  little  more  time.  I  will 
try  him  fo-morroio.  It  is  veri/  likely,  he  seems 
so  anxious  to  get  Emily  quartered  on  some 
one !  Indeed,  I  sometimes  almost  vvonder 
whether  there  is  not  some  foundation  for  Lord 
Glengarifi"s  suspicions  of  him  with  her  !  He 
was  tired  of  Emily,  I  suppose,  or  afraid  things 
would  come  out,  when  he  shipped  her  ofi"  to 
Ireland  from  her  poor  widowed  mother.  And, 
of  course,  he  would  do  an3^thing  to  hinder  me 
from  finding  out  how  wickedly  he  has  behaved 
in  the  transaction." 
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*'  Mon  Dieu  I  And  does  he  dare  to  think 
that  his — his  cast-ofF  mistress — is  a  proper 
wife  for  Camille  Le  Tellier  ?  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Madeleine  ;  you  justify  all  my  indigna- 
tion, and  the  weapons  I  employ  against  them 
are  no  longer  those  of  falsehood  and  treachery, 
but  of  a  legitimate  vengeance  !" 

"  That  is  what  I  think ;  but  let  us  not  dis- 
cuss the  point.  I  assure  you,  meanwhile,  that 
I  will  comply  as  early  as  possible  with  the 
demands  of  ^^our  impatience.  To-morrow^  I 
repeat !  I  shall  not  see  Mr.  Behringbright, 
to  urge  the  subject  upon  him,  till  then ;  but 
it  is  plain  he  is  completely  devoid  of  suspicion 
of  you  with  regard  to  me,  which  is  the 
greatest  point — since  he  himself  desired  me 
to  invite  you  to  dinner,  in  his  absence,  and 
ascertain  precisely  what  you  required  as  the 
conditions  of  your  acquiescing  in  his  scheme 
of  providing  for  Emily.  You  have  stated 
them  to  me  now,  and  it  is  enough." 

"  'No  more  confirmation  is  needed  for  a  con- 
jecture which  so  dishonours  me,  since  you  say 
Behringbright  authorizes  my  visit  here !" 
Camille  responded,   looking  tremendously  in- 
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dignant,  but  secretly  flattered  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  great  and  commanding  position 
he  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  the  millionnaire. 
It  seemed  to  him,  poor  deluded  creature,  that 
he  was  already  fingering  his  two  thousand  a 
year  as  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Behring- 
bright  Brothers,  and  completing  the  confusion 
and  defeat  of  his  purseproud,  domineering 
rival,  by  eloping  with  his  bride-elect !  They 
might  try  to  buy  him  out  of  the  firm,  then, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  could  not  manage  to  get 
rid  of  him  otherwise. 

Madeleine  need  not  have  been  much  afraid 
of  the  process,  but  she  did  not  like  to  see 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  think.  Yet  she  started 
herself  from  a  deep  meditation,  when  she 
remarked  it,  which  had  only  lasted  a  few 
seconds — but  had  dived  into  so  deep  an  abyss 
of  criminal  resolve  that  she  apologized  for 
being  so  long  silent,  when  she  spoke,  imagining 
a  much  greater  interval  had  elapsed.  And 
thereupon  she  fell  to  rallying  her  lover  play- 
fully on  the  strange  manner  they  were  spending 
their  time  together;  and  Camille,  piqued  on 
his    gallantry,    set   to    work   to   produce   his 
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cTioicest  artificial  flowers  of  love-making ;  such 
as  French  Corydons  have  handed  down  to  one 
another  to  wreathe  their  crooks  withal,  with 
very  little  change  or  variet}^,  from  the  earliest 
age  of  classicism — "  Cornme  Venus  belle — comme 
Mi  nerve  elle  est  sage  /"  being  the  tune  to  which 
all  their  chimes  are  set. 

The  dinner  was  even  considerably  later  than 
Madeleine  had  announced,  and  3^et  Mrs.  Buck- 
trout  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  she  had  at  all 
exceeded  the  time  assigned  when  they  sat 
down  to  the  repast  at  seven  instead  of  ^\^. 
Time  was  to  be  got  over,  somehow  or  other. 
The  dinner  was  a  very  good  one,  and  consisted 
of  several  courses ;  so  that  assisted  admirably. 
Then  there  was  the  dessert,  which,  with  a  flow 
of  excellent  wine  and  conversation,  could  be 
protracted  almost  to  any  extent. 

Moreover,  Madeleine  exerted  herself  ama- 
zingly to  keep  up  the  ball.  Camille  had 
hardly  ever  before  seen  her  so  light,  so 
brilliant,  so  playful — so  much  like  a  Parisienne^ 
in  short — in  her  demeanour  towards  him. 
They  generally  prated  romance  at  each  other 
in  their  interviews,  and  neither  of  them  had  a 
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particle  of  the  real  stuff  in  them.  He  was  in 
proportion  charmed  and  fascinated;  pleased 
and  proud  also  to  think  that  she  was  applying 
all  these  newly-discovered  powers  to  his  satis- 
faction and  enthralment.  For  there  had 
been  many  heavy  moments  of  late,  when  all 
Camille's  vanity  could  not  assure  him  that  he 
still  remained  supreme  with  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant's daughter. 

Not  but  what  there  were  some  few  intervals 
during  which  all  Madeleine's  efforts  to  com- 
mand her  attention  could  not  hinder  her  from 
sinking  into  pauses  of  forgetfulness  and  ab- 
sence of  mind  so  complete  that,  I  believe,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  she  looked  at  Camille 
fixedly  for  several  minutes  without  seeing  him 
at  all.  Bat  that  invaluable  development  of 
his  organ  of  self-esteem  persuaded  him  she 
was  taking  an  admiring  survey  of  his  person 
and  embellishments  ;  and  the  strange  vacancy 
in  such  intentness  of  consideration  did  not 
strike  him  alarmingly.  On  his  own  part,  he 
had  all  a  Frenchman's  love  of  chatter,  and  he 
was  particularly  anxious  to  produce  a  mag- 
nificent impression,   in  this   first  friendly  and 
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sociable  intercourse  with  which,  he  had  ever 
been  favoured  with  a  member  of  the  family 
circle  of  his  beloved.  As  for  Mrs.  Bucktrout, 
she  listened  much  as  a  frog  in  a  well  might  to 
the  chirruping  of  the  birds  in  the  woods  above 
it.  But  if  she  did  not  make,  she  did  not  mar, 
satisfied  that  so  consummate  a  genius  for 
management  as  her  niece  must  be  conducting 
all  this  airy  and  unmeaning  palaver  to  some 
very  suitable  and  tangible  result. 

At  last  Madeleine  said  to  herself,  "It  is  ten 
o'clock ;  it  will  take  him  half  an  hour  to  walk 
home  ;  by  eleven  Oljanpe  will  have  succeeded, 
or  never,  and  the  tea  will  give  her  an  additional 
three-quarters.  Shall  we  have  tea  now,  aunt?" 
she  concluded  aloud. 

''  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  wish.  Mr.  Le  Tellier 
has  not  done  anything  at  the  fruit  or  decanters 
for  a  long  time." 

"I  will  ring,  then,  aunt.''  But  Camille  had 
already  leaped  to  the  bell  with  polite  velo- 
city, and  jingled  it.  Eooney,  the  waiter, 
responded. 

"  Tea  and  coffee,  please.  Monsieur  Le 
Tellier  prefers  coffee;  and  so,  I  think,  do  I, 
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aunt,  tliis  afternoon,"  said  Miss  Grraham,  quite 
calmly. 

The  messenger  of  destiny  disappeared  to  the 
kitchen. 

'*  You,  my  dear  ?  Why,  you  know  how 
bilious  coffee  always  makes  you,  Madeleine." 

"  Sometimes — yes ;  so  it  does.  But  you  do 
prefer  coffee,  Camille  ?"  the  latter  said,  with  a 
sweet  smile  at  her  French  lover,  and  a  fasci- 
nating forgetfulness  of  the  presence  in  which 
they  were,  implied  in  the  use  of  that  familiar 
form  of  address. 

I  think  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
likelihood  of  supernatural  interpositions  lies  in 
their  almost  invariable  uselessness.  How  came 
it  that  Camille  never  for  a  moment  reminded 
himself  of  that  vision  of  the  wraith,  with  a 
cup  of  some  loathsome  beverage  at  its  lips, 
and  of  a  remarkable  allusion  made  in  a  recent 
interview  to  his  partiality  to  coffee  ?  He  did 
not ;  he  certainly  was  very  fund  of  coffee. 

Tea  and  coffee  and  biscuits  were  brought ; 
there  was  plenty  of  lump  sugar  in  a  silver 
basin  on  the  tray  ;  that  was  good  for  tea.  But 
Madeleine,  very  well  knowing  that  powdered 
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sugar  was  the  proper  thing  for  coffee,  got  up, 
when  the  waiter  left  the  room,  and  brought 
out  a  handsome  Bohemian  cut-glass  basin  from 
a  small  gilt  sideboard  cupboard,  where  the 
occupants  of  the  private  sitting-chamber  could 
lock  up  any  little  stores  they  did  not  desire  to 
return  to  common  property  at  the  bar  below. 

"  Aunt  and  I  are  very  fond  of  sugar,"  she 
remarked,  smilingly ;  "  you  should  see  how  we 
sometimes  cover  the  puddings  they  send  us  up, 
till  the  plate  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  snow- 
storm on  it.  We  are  quite  obliged  to  buy  in 
extra  stores  for  mere  shame's  sake." 

Mrs.  Bucktrout  looked  surprised,  but  made 
no  observation.  Wlien  a  great  leader  once 
acquires  a  reputation  for  generalship,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  choose  a  battle  or 
bivouac-ground  amiss,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
soldiery.  Madeleine,  indeed,  grew  a  little  pale 
herself  as  she  said  this,  but  for  the  briefest 
possible  moment  of  weakness. 

"And  I  shall  have  coffee  too,  aunt,  this 
evening ;  it  will  not  harm  me  for  once — for  the 
sake  of  the  sweetening,  chiefly,"  she  said,  with 
an  affectionate  smile  at  Camille,  who  took  it  as 
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a  complimentary  sharing  of  his  own  tastes,  and 
smiled  and  bowed. 

"  Do  you  prefer  powdered  or  loaf  sugar,  Mr. 
Le  Tellier  ?"  inquired  Madeleine,  after  helping 
her  aunt  to  some  tea.  She  knew  very  well 
what  he  would  say. 

"Powdered,  if  you  please,  Miss  Grraham." 

And  powdered  sugar  he  had,  a  good  allow- 
ance of  it ;  and  very  finely  pounded  and 
smooth  and  white  the  sugar  was.  In  spite  of 
her  avowed  preference  for  the  same,  however, 
Madeleine  helped  herself  to  lump  sugar, 
though  she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of 
the  substitution ;  on  the  contrary,  helped 
herself  when  Monsieur  Le  Tellier's  attention 
was  accidentally  called  off  by  her  remarking 
on  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  rising  moon  on 
the  waters  of  the  lake  below  their  windows. 
She  said  it  was  quite  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre, 
and  that  interested  the  French  observer  of 
nature. 

The  coffee  was  very  nice ;  it  was  delicious. 
Miss  Graham  had  especially  urged  upon  tlie 
hotel  people  the  necessity  of  having  some  very 
nice  coifce  made  ready  for  the  foreign  gentle- 
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man  who  was  to  dine  with  them  that  day. 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  had  two  cups,  and  would 
probably  have  taken  a  third  if  Miss  Graham 
had  not  looked  at  her  watch  at  the  moment. 
She  then  gave  a  significant  glance  at  her  lover. 
Camille  understood  it,  and  complied  with  the 
silent  admonition  conveyed  —  and  the  rather 
that  he  did  not  feel  so  very  well  after  that  last 
cup  ;  and  knowing  what  an  unwonted  variety 
of  food  he  had  partaken  of,  and  that  his 
digestion  was  rather  of  the  weakest,  he  arose 
to  take  his  leave. 

He  would  have  been  glad,  perhaps,  if  Made- 
leine could  have  afforded  him  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  parting  private  words,  but  she  either  could 
not,  or  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attempt. 
She  shook  hands  with  him  in  her  aunt's  pre- 
sence ;  but  she  emphatically,  almost  con- 
vulsively, returned  the  slight  lover's  pressure 
he  ventured  to  bestow  on  hers,  and  responded 
in  a  very  sweet  tone,  and  decidedly  as  if  she 
meant  it, — 

"  Bonne  nuif,  chcr  Camille :  an  revoir  demain" 

It  was  quite  right  and  fitting  that  Madeleine 

should   make   that  last   affectionate    farewell 
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and  promise  of  soon  meeting  again  in  French. 
French  is  not  exactly  the  language  of  sincerity ; 
and  people  not  born  in  France  who  mean  what 
they  say  had  better  say  it  in  their  mother 
tongues. 

Camille  gave  one  of  his  thrilling  parting 
looks  at  Miss  Graham — one  of  those  looks 
which  he  always  fancied  to  be  irresistible.  She 
did  not  meet  his  tender  gaze  ;  but  he  saw  that, 
with  the  exception  of  two  burning  blotches  on 
her  cheeks,  Miss  Graham  was  so  deadly  pale 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  think  she  was  much 
afflicted  at  the  necessity  of  parting  from  him. 
He  blamed  the  aunt  for  whatever  besides 
seemed  cold  in  the  farewell,  and,  persuaded 
that  his  walk  home  to  his  quarters  would  do 
him  good,  finally  took  his  departure — very  well 
satisfied,  on  the  w^hole,  with  his  visit. 

Madeleine  seemed  as  if  relieved  from  the 
spell  of  some  dreadful  supernatural  presence 
when  the  guest  retired.  She  gave  such  a  sigh 
of  exhaustion  and  weariness  as  the  door  closed, 
that  her  aunt  herself,  who  was  wearied  to  death 
of  the  affair,  was  a  little  scandalized  at  it. 

"  He  is,  however,  dreadfully  tedious  with  his 
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chatter,  chatter,  chatter.  I  am  so  glad,  dear, 
that  you  have  given  up  altogether  thinking 
ahout  such  a  fellow.  But  did  you  make  all 
the  an-angements  right  ahout  him  and  Emily  ?" 
Mrs.  Bucktrout  inquired. 

"  Yes,  aunt,  quite  right." 

"  Then  hadn't  3^ou  better  go  to  bed,  dear  ? 
I  am  sure  you  look  fagged  out,"  said  the  kind 
relative. 

"  No,  aunt,  no  ;  I  don't  feel  sleepy.  I  feel 
quite  cold  and  feverish,"  replied  the  niece ; 
and,  indeed,  she  shuddered  violently.  "  Still 
I  think  I'll  put  things  by  (that's  our  sugar, 
you  know;  I  bought  it  for  our  own  use,  it 
looked  so  nice  in  the  grocer's  window  in  Kil- 
larney,  and  the  hotel  stuff,  I  am  sure,  has  had 
black-beetles  in  it),  and  then,  yes,  we'll  go  to 
bed.  I'll  sleep  with  you  to-night.  I  was 
frightened  last  night  at  sleeping  alone,  the 
wind  made  such  a  horrid  sighing  and  moaning 
about  the  house  ;  it  did  indeed  sound  like  the 
screeching  of  the  banshee  they  talk  so  much 
of  here.'* 

The  young  lady  arose  and  removed  the 
basin  of  pounded  sugar,  as  if  to  consign  it  to 
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the  private  lock-up ;  but,  witli  most  un- 
usual awkwardness  for  her,  let  it  fall  on  the 
fender,  where  it  broke  into  pieces. 

"  Dear  me  !  but  it's  no  use  now.  Lend  me  the 
fire-shovel,  aunt,  and  I'll  put  it  all  on  the  fire." 

"  Why,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  who 
\vas  a  person  of  very  saving  and  also  very 
charitable  habits.  "  It  will  do  yet,  properly 
sifted — at  least  for  servants  or  the  poor." 

"  It  shant.  For  shame  of  you,  aunt !  I 
would  not  offer  it  to  a  pig,"  said  Madeleine, 
seizing  the  instrument  she  required,  with  almost 
rude  violence,  past  her  aunt,  and  shovelling 
the  fragments  of  the  basin  and  its  contents 
alike  on  the  fire,  which,  equally  against  Mrs. 
Bucktrout's  economical  notions,  she  had  caused 
to  be  kindled  for  the  reception  of  their  foreign 
visitor,  native  of  a  sunnier  clime. 

Madeleine  continued  strangely  peevish  and 
contrary  for  a  good  long  time  afterwards ;  but 
still  complaining  of  being  cold,  would  not  leave 
the  fire  and  go  to  bed  until  her  aunt  re- 
marked that  the  people  in  the  hotel  would 
begin  to  think  it  queer.  She  started  up  at 
once  then,   and  professed  her  willingness  to 
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retire,  but  not,  as  she  had  previously  wished, 
to  share  her  relative's  couch.  She  felt,  she 
said,  that  she  should  be  so  restless  and  uncom- 
fortable, her  aunt  would  not  have  a  moment's 
sleep.  Her  aunt  was  quite  right — that  coffee 
had  disagreed  with  her,  and  would  make  her 
feverish  all  night.  0  that  it  was  morning  ! 
that  next  day,  in  fact,  was  over  !  But  when 
Mrs.  Bucktrout  asked  her  why,  she  only 
laughed,  and  said,  "  It  was  nothing ;  she  was 
only  talking  nonsense — only  wishing  that  the 
time  was  come  for  Lady  Glengariff  to  send 
word  how  she  sped  on  her  mad  journe3^" 
Then,  snatching  up  a  bed-candle,  she  hurriedly 
bade  her  aunt  good-night,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment for  her  own— so  abruptly  that  Mrs. 
Bucktrout  was  cut  half  short  in  a  solemn 
nocturnal  benediction  she  usually  bestowed 
upon  her  niece,  ever  since  it  was  certain  she 
was  to  enter  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  married  life  with  a  millionnaire. 

Neither  will  I  undertake  to  say  that  Made- 
leine felt  much  more  composed  and  soothed 
when   she   reached   the   privacy   of  her  own 
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chamber.  The  reflections  which  accompanied 
her  there  were  not  altogether  of  the  pleasantest. 

She  had  discharged  her  duty  to  Society 
now,  indeed ;  she  had  followed  the  maxims  of 
an  enlightened  self-interest  to  their  uttermost 
consequences ;  she  had  preferred  Money  to 
EVERYTHING  ! — to  all  the  pleasing  memories 
of  a  first  passionate  though  guilty  attachment 
— to  the  yearning  sentiment  of  preference 
never  extinguished  in  a  woman's  heart  towards 
that  first  object  of  its  mightiest  impulse — to 
every  sentiment,  indeed,  of  pity,  mercy,  hos- 
pitality ;  had  ventured  all — life  itself ; — had  in- 
curred the  most  dreadful  penalties  of  the  laws 
alike  of  God  and  man,  in  homage  to  the  golden 
Moloch  in  whose  worship  she  had  been  reared. 
And  yet  Madeleine  Graham  was  not  content 
with  herself — could  not  rest  comfortably,  even 
on  the  conviction  that  she  had  provided  against 
every  possible  danger  of  a  discovery. 

Who  would  concern  themselves  about  the 
fate  of  an  obscure  stranger,  at  a  miserable  little 
inn,  surrounded  by  ignorant  people,  if  he  was 
assailed  on  the  sudden  by  a  disorder  to  which 
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Camille  Le  Tellier  knew  himself  to  be  subject, 
and  died  of  it  ? 

If  Olympe  bad  employed  ber  time  as  dex- 
terously and  resolutely  as  was  to  be  expected 
fromber  cleverness,  ber  excited  bopes  of  recom- 
pense, ber  batred  of  tbe  victim,  not  a  trace 
would  remain  to  point  to  any  one  as  baving 
any  possible  motive  or  interest  to  do  barm  to 
tbis  obscure  stranger — mucb  less  to  destroy 
him. 

All  would  be  well — must  be  well — should 
be  w^ell !  Madeleine  would  be  able  soon,  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation,  to  accept  tbe  splendid 
destiny  in  reserve  for  ber ! 

But  was  it  so  splendid  a  destiny,  after  all  ? 

A  million  of  money,  it  is  true  !  But — to  be 
shared  with  Mr.  Bebringbrigbt ! 

And  asking  herself  tbis  question,  Madeleine 
Graham — amazing  contradiction  in  what  was 
still  a  human  nature  !  miraculous  proof  of  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  fiend  worshipped  by  our  age  ! 
— ^knew  and  felt  that  she  bad  consigned  to  a 
death  of  enormous  suffering  a  man  she  loved, 
in  order  that  she  might  marry  a  man  she  dis- 
liked, for  his  riches ! 
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It  was  too  late  now  to  repent — too  late! 
But  a  horrible  grief  and  terror,  on  a  sudden,  in- 
vaded her  heart ;  and  Madeleine  almost  shrieked 
aloud  as  she  cast  herself  on  her  couch,  exclaim- 
ing, ''And  I  have  committed  a  murder,  and  am 
in  danger  of  the  gallows,  to  make  myself 
miserable  for  life  !" 

Still,  however,  it  was  of  self  chiefly,  we  see, 
that  she  thought,  and  all  the  rest  was  a  matter 
of  mere  instinctive  emotion  :  for  any  moral 
sense  at  work  in  the  matter,  Madeleine  Graham 
might  as  well  have  been  a  serpent  that  had 
bitten  a  man's  heel,  and  lay  coiled  again  in  the 
jungle,  in  dread  of  his  revengeful  trample. 

It  must  have  been  so  ;  for  the  only  conso- 
latory thought  that  occurred  to  her  was,  the 
magnificence  of  the  trousseau  with  which  she 
should  be  enabled  to  astonish  all  Belfast,  when 
she  was  married  to  the  millionnaire  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

RIVALRY    UNDER   DIFFICULTIES. 

Meanwhile  Camille,  proceeding  on  his  solitary 
walk  to  liis  inn,  did  not  find  that  it  did  him 
all  the  good  he  expected.  He  felt  a  curious 
qualminess  and  heartburning. 

Something,  no  doubt,  had  disagreed  with 
him  at  his  dinner.  Things  often  did.  Or  was 
it  the  dinner  altogether  ?  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  sumptuous  feeding,  certainl}'' ; 
yet  it  was  all  so  nice.  Could  it  be  the  broccoli 
sprouts  ?  No;  they  were  very  good,  thoroughly 
cooked,  yet  of  a  fine  lively  green;  were  only 
unhealthy  when  boiled  frosty,  and  then  they 
always  looked  yellow.  The  salmon  cutlets? 
Oh,  no ;  nothing  could  be  fresher  than  the 
fish  w^as.  That  delicious  cofiee,  besides,  ought 
to  have  settled  everything.  No ;  it  must  be 
one  of  his  old  bilious  attacks,  possibly  to  be 
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debited  to  that  fiery  hot  '^vhiskey"  he  took 
the  night  before.  What  nonsense  to  think  so ! 
A  little  "  vhiskey"  might  do  him  good :  he 
had  best  make  home  sharp  to  his  inn,  and 
try. 

Moreover,  the  recollection  of  the  stories  he 
had  heard  about  wraiths  and  banshees — of  the 
dreadful  proof  he  fancied  himself,  to  have 
received  of  the  existence  of  the  former  ghastly 
phantoms — naturally  hurried  the  Frenchman's 
steps  in  traversing  his  lonely  road.  The  ex- 
ceeding brightness  of  the  moonlight  comforted 
him  but  little.  He  knew  he  had  to  pass  along 
the  skirts  of  a  dark  wood  to  reach  his  quarters 
at  the  "  Eed  Herring."  The  illumination  of 
the  open  road  would  only  throw  those  leafy 
recesses  into  deeper  shadow.  It  was  certainly 
getting  on  to  midnight,  also.  He  had  stopped 
strangely  late,  Camille  acknowledged  to  himself, 
at  a  dinner  with  two  ladies.  But  then  the 
lovely  Madeleine  seemed  to  wish  it,  and  had 
never  exhibited  herself  more  truly  charming 
and  irresistible — had  never  before  appeared 
more  completely  under  his  own  charm  and 
influence. 
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This  idea  soothed  Camille,  and  almost  made 
him  forget  he  had  a  pain  in  his  stomach  that 
was  growing  singularly  in  uneasiness  and 
sharpness.  He  tried  to  forget  it,  and  to 
assure  himself  he  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed, 
by  humming  an  opera  air  as  he  proceeded. 
The  midnight  birds,  awakened  in  Kenmare 
Woods  by  the  sound,  turned  their  heads  from 
side  to  side  in  wonderment,  not  understanding 
Italian  much  more  than  most  other  insular 
audiences,  to  hear  the  warbling  demand, — 

"  Crudely  perche  finora 
Farmi  Ian  .  .  .  n  .  .  .  n  . ,.  guir  cosi  ?" 

But  other  creatures  than  birds  seemed  to  have 
their  attention  excited  by  the  melody — another 
creature  at  all  events.  Turning  the  corner  of  the 
road  from  the  wood,  which  led  by  a  bypath  to 
the  little  tributary  streamlet  on  which  the 
"  Eed  Herring"  stood,  Camille  became  suddenly 
aware  that  a  tall  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a 
long  cloak,  and  with  a  hat  slouched  down  to 
his  eyes,  stood  directly  in  the  midst  of  the  way 
along  which  he  must  pass. 

The  immovability  of  this  figure,  its  unusual 
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lieigM,  the  blackness  of  its  vesture,  cast  into 
strong  relief  in  the  brightness  of  the  moon- 
light, struck  a  not  unreasonable  alarm  into 
Camille.  But  prepossessed  with  superstitious 
terrors  as  his  imagination  was,  he  could  not 
for  more  than  a  moment  alarm  himself  with 
the  notion  that  he  was  coming  upon  his  own 
phantom  again.  The  figure  was  so  much  taller 
than  himself — its  dark  and  massive  style  of 
costume  so  little  like  a  Frenchman's. 

What  could  it  be,  then  ? 

It  was  possible — likely  enough — that  it 
might  be  his  long,  gaunt  American  friend, 
riamingo  Brown,  come  out  to  spy  for  his  return. 
On  that  supposition,  Camille  hastened  his  steps 
again,  and  as  the  figure  did  not  move  at  all, 
rapidly  gained  upon  it. 

"  He  is  standing  in  that  motionless  way  on 
purpose  to  frighten  me.  He  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  coolly  I  take  it,  and  I  shall  reha- 
bilitate myself  in  his  esteem  as  a  person  of 
courage  !"  thought  poor  Monsieur  Le  Tellier, 
resuming  his  warbling,  and  striving  to  forget  an 
increase  of  internal  suffering  in  the  occupation 
of  his  mind.     He  could  scarcely  help,  however, 
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shrieking  aloud  when,  approaching  almost  close 
to  the  figure,  in  this  nonclialant  style,  it  raised 
its  head,  and  he  perceived  a  countenance  which 
he  had  only  seen  once  before,  but  had  never 
forgotten.  To  be  sure  it  was  on  a  kind  of 
occasion  men  do  not  easily  forget ;  and  this 
recognition,  in  conjunction  with  the  paleness 
of  the  countenance  and  phosphorlike  glow 
of  the  eyes,  induced  Camille  to  exclaim,  in 
horror,  "  Mo7i  Bleu  I  what  do  I  behold  ?  It  is 
the  Earl  of  Glengariff's  wraith  !  Holy  Mary  ! 
for  what  reason  does  it  present  itself,  then, 
before  me  ? — Speak,  terrific  portent !  What 
does  your  presence  mean  ?" 

And  Le  Tellier  betook  himself  to  a  wild 
rhapsody  of  prayers  and  divinities  he  had  pos- 
sibly not  had  recourse  to  since  he  left  his 
mother's  knee. 

A  very  human  utterance,  however — hoarse 
with  passion,  and  3^et  quite  as  plainly  vibrating 
with  contempt — interrupted  him. 

"Peace,  foolish  ^vretcll!"  it  exclaimed; 
rather  uncivilly,  perhaps.  "  I  am  no  spectre — 
I  am  the  man  whose  likeness  you  discern. 
And  I  have  been  waiting  hours  for  you  here. 
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if  you  are  the  person  whom  I  take  you  to 
be — a  rrenchman,  Camille  Le  Tellier  by 
name." 

"  My  name  is  Camille  Le  Tellier,  sir,  and  I 
am  a  Frenchman,"  returned  the  party  described, 
recovering  from  one  alarm  only  to  plunge  into 
another.  "  But  what  is  the  reason,  milord,  that 
you  address  me  in  these  accents  of  scorn  and 
rebuke?  I  could  not  demand  of  you  satis- 
faction for  your  insult  to  me  in  Belfast,  for  I 
understood  you  were  all  but  dying  in  your  bed 
in  a  sumptuous  castle,  which  has  the  honour  to 
call  you  master !  For  what  reason  can  she  have 
told  me  this  falsehood  also  ?'*  he  concluded,  in 
astonishment,  as  to  himself. 

"  I  have  heard  news  that  would  have  roused 
me  from  my  grave,  villain  1"  returned  the  stern 
hero  of  the  Belfast  theatrical  row — continuinir, 
in  the  same  uncompromising  style  :  "  I  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood  and 
perjuries  on  my  sick-couch,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  pierce,  and  to  trust  to  my  own  eyes 
only.  Tell  me,  then,  is  it  true  you  are  here  in 
Killarney  to  ask  the  hand  of  Emily  Maughan 
in   marriage    of  her  guardian  ?  —  that     you 
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have  asked  it,  and  that  lie  has  accepted  you  as 
her  husband  ?" 

Camille  Le  Tellier  had  been  informed  by 
Madeleine — in  hopes  to  stimulate  him  to 
rivalry  against  the  young  nobleman,  who  had 
also  treated  him  with  considerable  indignity — 
of  Glengariif's  partiality  in  this  direction. 
And  now  it  seemed  to  him  a  justifiable  morti- 
fication he  inflicted;  and,  besides,  the  ques- 
tioner's tone  seemed  not  to  admit  of  equi- 
vocation when  he  replied,  "  All  this  is  as  you 
state  it,  my  lord  ;  but  to  what  utility  ?" 

"Answer  my  questions,  and  I  will  after- 
wards answer  you  yom^s,  sir,"  the  resurrec- 
tionized  chieftain  answered,  in  accents  tremu- 
lous with  suppressed  but  not  for  tliat  reason 
less  formidable  passion.  "  Answer  me  again 
without  hesitation !  You  are  then  the  betrayer 
of  the  innocence — the  seducer  of  this  unhappy 
young  girl  ? — Graciousheavens  ! — the  father  of 
an  unborn  heir  of  shame  and  guilt,  which  will 
also  call  Emily  Maughan  mother  ?" 

Camille  was  astonished  in  his  turn  at  this 
accusation ;  and  the  terrible  tone  in  which  it 
was  made,  the  implacable  gleam  of  the  eyes, 
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made  liim  feel  happy  that  he  was  enabled  to 
reply,  with  all  the  fervour  of  truth  and  inno- 
cence,— 

"No,  my  lord;  this  latter  is  altogether  a 
visionary  imputation.  I  know  nothing  of 
what  you  speak  now.  I  am  almost  a  stranger 
personally  to  Miss  Maughan,  and  have  only 
expressed  to  Mr.  Behringbright  my  own  incli- 
nation to  become  her  husband,  not  her  acqui- 
escence and  consent  to  become  my  wife." 

"  Then,  basest  of  all  the  base  !"  returned  the 
earl,  or  his  phantom,  in  very  unphantom-like 
accents,  ''  it  is  as  I  have  all  along  suspected. 
You  have  accepted  a  bribe  to  wed  dishonour ; 
and  it  is  the  infamously-betrayed  and  cast-off 
mistress  of  a  wealthy  villain,  whose  desires 
have  wandered  to  another,  that  you  accept  as 
your  wife  !" 

Camille  felt  justly  indignant  at  this  suppo- 
sition ;  and  not  a  little  pleased  too,  from  the 
tone  of  its  utterance,  that  he  could  repudiate 
it  with  still  more  emphasis. 

"  All  this  is  still  more  unfounded,  my  lord, 
and  you  owe  me  an  apology  for  the  shameful 
imputation.      The  very  supposition  outrages 
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me — and  Mr.  Beliriiigbriglit,  who  I  assure 
you  I  consider,  upon  my  honour,  totally  inca- 
pable of  the  part  you  assign  him  in  this 
drama,  and  which  occurs  to  me  as  very  little 
in  his  line  of  assumption.  But  I  do  not  feel 
quite  well  to-night,  and  to  submit  to  be  cate- 
chized by  a  stranger  is  not  altogether  so  plea- 
sant that " 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  any- 
thing, then,  in  the  affair  !"  interrupted  the 
earl,  in  an  amazed  and  baffled  tone.  "And 
true  it  is  my  mother  assures  me  it  is  Miss 
Graham  who  has  revealed  the  weakness  and 
misfortune  of  her  friend !  Could  she  be 
induced  so  to  abet  and  shelter  Behringbright  ? 
Why  not  ?  To  secure  the  rich  prize  to  herself, 
and  be  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival !  If  my 
mother's  clairvoyance  is  not  a  delusion  of  her 
disorder,  she  is  capable  of  anything  mercenary 
and  vile.  But  be  it  how  it  may,  this  scoundrelly 
coxcomb  proposes  to  make  Emily  Maughan  liis 
victim — or  has  already  done  so,  in  one  form 
or  other.  And  he  owes  me  a  satisfaction 
which  I  will  have. — Monsieur  Le  Tellier!"  he 
concluded,  in  tones  that  made  the  other  start. 
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"  Well,  sir,  but  speak  quickly.  I  wish  to 
be  at  home.     I  am  ill — very  ill,  I  tell  you  !" 

"I  believe  I  am  speaking  to  a  man  who 
has  some  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man— a  person  who  knows  his  weapons — a 
professed  duellist,  since  you  challenged  Mr. 
Behringb right  formerly  on  a  very  slight  provo- 
cation. I  conceive  myself  to  be  injured  in  a 
personal  respect  by  the  style  of  your  addresses 
to  a  young  lady  who  has  been  the  object  of  my 
own  devoted — I  mean,  who  has  been  my 
sister  s  governess — and  I  demand  of  you  the 
satisfaction  a  man  of  honour  is  always  willing 
to  pay  in  such  cases  !"  returned  Lord  Glen- 
gariff,  flaming  out  regularly  into  fury. 

"  I,  sir  ! — I,  milord!  I  have  more  need  of  a 
physician,  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  than  to 
answer  you.  But  I  repeat,  you  have  no  quarrel 
against  me — nor  has  any  man — in  anything 
that  regards  Miss  Emily  Maughan.  Let  me 
pass,  I  beseech  you  !"  returned  Camille,  and  in 
unmistakable  accents  of  agony. 

"  Do  you  add  cowardice  to  the  rest  of  your 
villany?  I  tell  you,  I  insist.  Monsieur 
Le  Tellier,  that  you  shall  name  a  second  to 
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whom  I  can  send  a  gentleman  on  my  part  tlie 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  And  I  will  not 
leave  this  neighbourhood  until  I  have  ex- 
torted the  real  truth  from  your  lips,  or  perish 
myself  in  the  attempt!" 

"Assist  me,  or  I  shall  fall  dead  at  your 
feet  !'*  was  the  only  reply  to  this  objurgation  ; 
and  Camille  indeed  staggered  forward  as  if  he 
had  received  some  stifling  blow  in  the  chest, 
panting  for  breath. 

"  The  fellow  looks  ghastly  pale,  in  truth ! 
Can  fear  do  this,  or  can  he  be  drunk?"  Lord 
Glengariff  exclaimed  to  himself,  catching 
Camille  by  the  shoulder,  and  steadying  him,  as 
he  nearly  reeled  to  the  ground. 

"  No,  I  am  not  drunk — I  am  dying  !  Get 
me  some  help,  in  heaven's  name !  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  poisoned." 

"You  do  not  seem  well,  it  is  certain," 
replied  Lord  Glengariff,  struck  with  the  words. 
"But  who  would  tliink  it  worth  while  to 
poison  you  ?  Come  !  I  require  of  you  only  a 
slight  satisfaction  for  my  mind.  Make  to  me 
the  confession  of  your  principal's  villany,  and 
I  release  you  from  all  further  consequences. 
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It  is  on  Ills  head  only  I  will  visit  the  chastise- 
ment !  Confess  that  you  are  hired  to  cover 
Behringbright's  treacherous  cruelty  by  marry- 
ing the  unhappy  victim,  and  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  to  you." 

"  Were  they  my  dying  words — and  I  almost 
think  they  are,  I  suffer  so  cruel  an  anguish — 
I  have  nothing  to  blame  myself  with  respect 
to  Miss  Emily  Maughan,"  groaned  the  un- 
fortunate Camille ;  "  unless  I  may  be  supposed 
to  have  injured  her  by  my  unauthorized  de- 
mand of  her  hand." 

"Unauthorized!" 

"  Quite — quite — quite  !  But  she  will  be 
guilty  of  my  death,  I  verily  believe,  if  you 
detain  me  longer !" 

"Mr.  Behringbright  then  put  it  into  your 
head  to  make  the  offer,  as  I  have  before  said?" 

"  'No,  indeed — no,  indeed  !  Mr.  Behring- 
bright was  extremely  surprised.  So  was  I  my- 
self! I  feel  now  I  was  cajoled  into  making 
the  proposition  ;  but  I  never  meant  it !  I  feel 
like  a  dying  man ;  but  at  all  events  I  speak 
with  the  sincerity  of  one  !" 

"You  proposed  for  Miss  Maughaii,  and  you 
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did  not  mean  it  ?  Impudent  coxcomb  !  tins  is 
too  audacious  !"  roared  Lord  GlengarifF.  "  But 
that  unfortunate  young  lady  is  not  so  destitute 
of  friends  as  you  and  your  treacherous  suborner 
no  doubt  imagine.  I  will  compel  you  both  to 
do  her  justice !  I  will  cane  you  into  begging 
her  pardon  on  your  knees — and  I  will  compel 
the  infamous  Behringbright  to  marry  her,  or 
throttle  him !" 

"  I  beg  it  already,  if  I  have  offended  her  in 
a  manner  to  require  it,  milord, — though,  let 
me  tell  you,  far  handsomer  and  richer  women 

have  been   proud  to — to — to But  permit 

me,  meanwhile  to  die  in  my  bed  !  I  feel  as  if 
attacked  by  Asiatic  cholera — I  am,  I  fear ! 
Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  appeared  on 
these  unhealthy  lakes  ?" 

Camille  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  as  he  said 
these  words  :  and,  indeed,  the  symptoms  he 
now  presented  were  in  several  respects  not  un- 
like those  of  the  terrible  disorder  announced. 
Heaven  knows  whether  it  did  not  often  get 
the  credit  of  other  destruction  with  as  little 
cause  !  He  looked  lividly  pale  in  the  moon- 
light, and  his  features  were  racked  with  an 
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expression  of  tlie  severest  agony.  Lord  Glen- 
garilF  glared  down  at  liim,  and  perceived  there 
was  no  counterfeiting  in  the  matter.  "  Why, 
what  ails,  you,  man  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  shall  be  better,  I 
think,  if  I  had  a  glass  of  eau-de-vie.  I  lodge 
at  the  little  tavern  hereby ;  if  you  would  only 
deign  to  escort  me  there,  for  I  am  almost 
blind,  and  so  giddy !  I  am  a  'thousand  times 
worse  than  seasick  !  For  heaven's  sake, — in 
the  name  of  that  common  humanity  I  ought 
not  to  invoke  in  vain,— support  me,  or  I  shall 
die  where  I  stand !  I  will  explain  all  I  know, 
if  you  will  but  befriend  me  to  some  place 
where  I  can  lie  down  and  have  medical  aid !" 

Lord  GlengarifF,  in  fact,  was  obliged  to 
stretch  his  arms  to  hinder  Camille  from  writh- 
ing downward  to  his  feet ;  and,  appalled  and 
amazed  with  the  exhibition  of  severe  physical 
suffering  he  witnessed,  the  impetuous  challenger 
suddenly  found  himself  converted  into  the 
guide  and  support  of  his  stricken  foe  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

A    GRAND    SCENA    ON    A    SMALL   THEATRE. 

The  Earl  was  very  far  from  strong  him- 
self; for  althougli — as  the  reader  must  now 
conjecture — his  injury  had  been  enormously 
exaggerated,  he  had  really  been  wounded  by  the 
stag,  and  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood.  But 
he  managed  to  escort  the  reeling  Frenchman 
the  short  distance  that  remained  to  be  tra- 
versed to  the  "  Eed  Herring  "  Tavern. 

There,  however,  a  new  surprise  awaited 
Camille,  which  for  a  few  moments  stunned  his 
sense  of  physical  suffering.  Elamingo  Brown 
met  them  at  the  door ;  and,  at  first  imagining 
that  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  had  been  brought 
home  something  the  worse  for  liquor,  exclaimed, 
"  Wont  you  get  it  neither,  my  boy  ?  Out  at  a 
ladys  party,  and  come  home  muddled,  and 
your  wife  upstairs  waiting  for  you,  and  has 
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been  there  hours, — almost  ever  since  you 
started !'' 

"  My  loife  /"  exclaimed  Camille,  in  the  words 
but  not  in  the  tones  of  heartbroken  love  and 
lamentation  of  the  self-bereaved  Othello.  "/ 
have  no  ivife  I  Will  the  perplexities  of  this 
night  ever  cease  ?  Dear  friend,  do  you  also 
add  your  mockery  to  so  many  .  disastrous 
events  ?" 

"  Then  I  was  right  as  I  thought,  all  along," 
returned  the  shrewd  Yankee.  "And  you'll 
think  now  at  last  I  have  played  a  genuine 
friend's  part  in  the  transaction  !  You  had  not, 
as  I  have  said,  been  gone  an  hour  to  your 
dinner-party  when  a  foreign  lady  arrived 
here,  with  a  couple  of  bandboxes,  announcing 
herself  to  be  your  wife,  whom  you  were  expect- 
ing every  moment,  she  said.  A  French  dress- 
maker, or  milliner,  or  modiste,  she  called  her- 
self, I  believe,  whatever  that  meant.  I  soon 
pricked  my  ears  when  I  heard  such  a  saying  as 
that,  you  may  believe,  Frenchy,  taking  the 
interest  I  do  in  you;  and  I  heard  her  say 
that  you  would  be  back  directly,  she  knew — 
and  order  dinner  for  two.     All  that  went  down 
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like  buttermilk,  and  slie  sent  her  boxes  up  to 
your  room,  and  asked  the  good  people  here  to 
light  a  fire  there,  and  said  she  would  wait  for 
dinner  till  you  came  back. 

"  Dinner  was  the  rock  she  split  on  ;  for 
that's  what  gave  me  the  first  conviction  she 
wasn't  what  she  pretended ;  for  it  w^as  plain 
she  knew  nothing  about  your  movements,  nor 
where  you  were,  nor  when  you  were  likely  to 
return.  But  the  good  folks  of  the  house  took 
all  for  gospel,  and  would  have  gone  on  doing 
so ;  and  if  I  hadn't  slipped  up  silently  and 
locked  the  door  on  her,  perhaps  she'd  a-robbed 
you,  and  got  off  quietly  with  the  plunder  ;  for 
she's  been  a-knocking  these  two  hours  to  get 
out ;  and  I  went  and  peeped  through  the  key- 
hole, and  saw  she  had  a  biggish  bundle  made 
up  for  carrying  off  with  her,  strapped  in  a  pair 
of  old  garters.  So  I  pitched  a  story  to  the 
people  here  that — ^}^es — ^you  had  a  wufe,  but 
she  was  a  very  wicked  woman, — always  robbing 
you  when  she  could  get  a  chance, — and  that 
you  had  offered  a  reward  of  thirty  shillings  for 
any  one  who  could  catch  her  at  it ;  and — and 
What's  the  matter  with  him,  Mr.  What's- 
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your-name  ?  He  seems  an  ugly  sight  more  tlian 
drunk." 

"  Oh,  my  letters  ! — my  letters  !  Take  me 
upstairs ;  and,  if  it  is  as  I  tliink  .  .  .  she 
— she — she  has  poisoned  me  too  !"  gasped 
Camille. 

"  It  was  thinking  of  the  letters  made  me  so 
determined  she  should  not  stir  a  stump.  But 
perhaps  she  has  burned  them,  now  I  remember 
the  fire.  Can't  outdo  the  women,  try  what 
one  can !"  exclaimed  Flamingo,  staring  rather 
blankly.  But,  supernaturally  revived  by  the 
dread  of  the  enormous  loss  in  question,  Camille 
staggered  away  before  his  two  friends,  as  they 
might  now  be  called,  upstairs  to  his  apart- 
ment. The  landlord,  his  wife,  and  some  other 
inmates,  who  had  been  impatiently  awaiting 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  which  had  now 
puzzled  them  for  hours,  precipitately  followed. 

Camille  unlocked  the  door,  the  key  of  which 
Mr.  Brown  had  long  retained,  in  spite  of 
every  species  of  expostulation ;  having  found 
it,  according  to  the  custom  of  Irish  keys  in 
general,  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  wlien  his 
restless  curiosity  had  prompted  him  to  "  con- 
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sider  the  ways"  of  tlie  alleged  wife  of  Camille 
Le  Tellier. 

This  latter  gentleman  was  also — as  he  had 
the  best  right — the  first  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment; and  it  would  have  been  a  coup  de 
tliedtre  worthy  of  Parisian  approbation,  and 
consequently  of  British  appropriation,  to  have 
seen  the  meeting  of  the  ghastly,  poisoned  man 
when,  rushing  in,  he  found  himself  standing 
face  to  face  with  Olympe  Loriot ! 

The  unfortunate  lover  of  Madeleine  Graham 
perceived  at  a  glance  what  her  slighted  rival 
had  been  at.  His  leather  trunk  was  cut  into 
two  divisions.  Olympe  had  a  parcel  wrapped 
in  an  old  shawl  in  her  hand, — a  parcel  of  the 
fatal  letters ;  for  seals,  and  the  envelopes  of 
such  documents,  appeared  at  two  of  the  open- 
ings. The  correspondence  was  so  numerous, 
it  overflowed  the  measure. 

"  Olympe  ! — Traitress  ! — It  is  then  you  !" 
exclaimed  Camille,  making  a  clutch  at  his 
securities. 

Olympe  instantly  assumed  the  only  style  in 
which  she  could  discern  any  hope  of  safety, 
or  at  least  excuse, — the  heroic  wronged. 
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"Yes,  Camille !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am 
here  !  The  injured  woman  which  you  are  so 
well  aware  you  have  sought  in  marriage, — 
whose  consent  you  have  obtained.  But,  suspect- 
ing you  but  too  justly  of  a  perfidious  intrigue 
with  another  woman — with  Miss  Madeleine 
Graham — I  venture  something — I  venture 
all — to  ascertain  the  truth.  And  I  have 
ascertained  it !  I  have  employed  these  hours 
of  my  inhuman  detention  to  examine  your 
correspondence  with  this  young  lady,  as, 
doubtless,  you  are  still  prepared  to  style  her ; 
and  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  it  convicts 
you  both  of  being  the  worst  of  men  and 
women.  Let  who  will  examine  the  proofs — 
this  shawl  is  mine." 

So  saying.  Mademoiselle  Loriot  tore  open 
her  burden,  and  flung  the  heap  in  a  scatter,  as 
it  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  invaders. 

The  truth  is,  Olympe  perceived  there  was 
no  longer  a  possibility  of  executing  her  own 
plan  of  eloping  with  these  documents;  and 
she  had  not  destroyed  tliem,  because  she 
wished  no  kind  of  good  fortune  to  ]\Iadclcine 
Graham  which  would  place  that  slippery  fisli 
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out  of  control :  but,  above  all,  the  time  sLe 
had  devoted — having  nothing  else  to  amuse 
her  imprisonment — to  the  perusal  of  these 
letters  had  fairly  maddened  her  with  jealousy. 

With  jealousy,  and  another  almost  as  potent  a 
feeling;  for  a  part  of  the  correspondence  con- 
tained the  most  exasperating  and  insulting  re- 
flections on  Mademoiselle  Loriot  herself  on  the 
part  of  her  young  friend,  who  had  applied  the 
keenest  sarcasm  to  the  depreciation  of  her  per- 
son, intellect,  bygones,  future,  objects,  and  obsta- 
cles in  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive. 

"  Seize  her  !  She  is  a  robber  ! — and  I  am 
dying !"  exclaimed  Camille,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  after  the  position  of  affairs  had  been  thus 
irresistibly  obtruded  on  his  cognizance. 

"  Dying !"  exclaimed  Olympe,  in  her  turn 
staring  at  her  former  lover  with  an  expression 
of  horror  and  dismay.  "  Dying  !  and  I  was  to 
secure  these  papers  while  you  dined  with  her  ! 
Dying  !  and  you  have  but  just  returned  from 
a  dinner  with  her  !  Dying  !  and  she  purchased 
arsenic  yesterday !  Camille,  Camille,  we  are 
both  her  victims !  You  are  poisoned,  and 
I — I — I But  I  survive  for  vengeance !" 
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Camille  had  fainted  as  the  excited  French- 
woman uttered  her  denunciation. 

"  Wal,  now,  I'll  stake  my  chance  of  the  next 
presidency,  it's  all  as  the  old  griffin  puts  it !" 
said  Flamingo  Brown.  "  I'll  he  sworn  Miss 
Graham  has  put  him  something  cooling  in  his 
soup  ;  she's  the  very  gal !" 

"  Send  for  a  surgeon  !  But  at  this  hour  of 
night,  so  remote  from  assistance  as  we  are,  the 
man  will  die  before  we  can  obtain  medical 
advice !"  exclaimed  Lord  Glengariff. 

But  precisely  at  this  instant — as  if  it  had 
been  so  ordained — two  persons  additional 
entered  upon  the  scene.  And  these  two  per- 
sons were  Mr.  Behringbright  and  Dr.  Buck- 
trout. 

"  Cruel  young  man  !  whither  have  you 
gone  ?  What  do  you  purpose  here  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Behringbriglit,  staring  for  specific 
information  to  Lord  Glengariff,  from  the 
singular  grouping  of  the  scene  before  him. 

"  Pardon  !  pardon  !  Since  all  is  known,  I 
will  confess  all ! "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
Loriot,  in  a  real  frenzy  of  terror  on  this  arrival, 
which  she  imagined  to  be  part  of  a  designed 
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complete  discovery.  '*  I  am,  at  all  events,  in 
no  way  culpable  in  this  act  of  atrocious  assas- 
sination !  She  induced  me  indeed  to  become 
the  accomplice  of  her  guilt  so  far  as  to  promise 
to  endeavour  to  secure  these  papers — which 
confess  all  the  infamy  of  her  relations  with 
CamilleLe  Tellier — in  order  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  proceed  without  detection  in  en- 
trapping you  into  a  deplorable  marriage  once 
more,  Mr.  Behringbright ! — whilst  she  enter- 
tained her  unfortunate  paramour  at  dinner. 
But  little  did  I  know — little  did  I  dream — 
that  murder  was  included  in  this  programme, 
and  that  poison  was  for  ever  to  remove  from 
the  earth  a  presence  which  accused  her — a 
man  whom  she  had  once  pretended  to  love  so 
passionately,  as  these  letters  declare — in  order 
that  she  might  marry  Plutus — unhappy  richest 
of  men  ! — in  your  person." 

"  What  does  this  woman  rave  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Behringbright,  though  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  articulate.  "  Poison  !  assassination  ! 
It  was  a  mad  duel  we  apprehended, — the 
dread  of  which,  after  you  had  stolen  away 
from  your  bed,  Grlengariff,  terrified  Dr.  Buck- 
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trout  into  knocking  me  up,  and  making  to  me 
a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  artifice  you 
have  practised. — To  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  harmed  the  man.  Whatever 
has  been  done  to  him  has  been  done  by  some- 
body else,  Mr.  Behringbright,"  replied  Lord 
Grlengarifi*,  sulkily  enough.  "  But  if  you  ask 
my  object,  I  tell  you  it  was  simply  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  your  relations  with  Emily 
Maughan.  Amidst  so  many  entanglements,  I 
saw  but  one  way — to  bring  you  together  face 
to  face  in  my  presence,  and  under  my  direct 
observation.  I  know  that  Emily  Maughan — 
whatever  her  misfortunes  may  be — is  incapable 
of  falsehood.  But  I  have  not  laid  a  finjrer  on 
this  Frenchman,  and  if  anything  ails  him,  it  is 
the  work " 

"  Yes,  yes  —  of  Madeleine  Graham  !  —  of 
Madeleine  Graham  alone  !  I  am  poisoned ! 
I  am  dying  !  Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  dear 
friends,  and  get  me  a  doctor !  " 

"  Here  is  one  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  GlcngarlfT, 
horror-stricken  at  this  denunciation.  "  Doctor, 
administer  some  antidote." 

"  But  for  what? — for  what  ?    This  is  raviuLC. 
17—2 
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What  is  this  talk  about  my  niece  and  poison  ? 
Nothing  ails  this  young  man.  It  is  impos- 
sible," said  Dr.  Bucktrout,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  perplexity. 

"Administer  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  I  re- 
peat, and  save  my  beloved  Camille  !  "  shrieked 
Olympe  now.  "  Save,  oh,  save  him  !  I  can 
prove  the  shop  where  she  purchased  the  fatal 
drug !  Save  him,  or  I  denounce  you  all  as 
accomplices  in  the  assassination !  I  can  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  the  deed  !  I  can — I  will ! 
They  strew  the  ground  here  !  Mr.  Behring- 
briglit,  do  you  know  this  ring  ?  It  was  to  be 
redeemed  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
when  I  had  secured  these  letters  of  Madeleine 
Graham's  to  Camille  Le  Tellier.  Insensate ! 
she  knew  all  along  who  you  were — that  you 
were  the  rich  Behringbright.  She  knew  so 
from  the  disastrous  night  of  the  Theatre  St. 
Jacques ;  and  it  was  rather  she  who  instigated 
me  to  that  dereglement,  in  the  hope  to  entrap 
you ;  allured  by  the  reputation  of  your  vast 
wealth,  and  the  insults  you  offered  society  in 
overwhelming  its  contemplation  with  a  carica- 
ture of  our  sex  in  the  person  of  the  miserable 
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Incognita.  Yes ;  whatever  she  may  have  pre- 
tended to  you  since,  Madeleine  Graham's  heart 
has  always  been  at  the  devotion  of  this  young 
man,  whom  she  has,  nevertheless,  infamously 
assassinated  to  secure  your  riches.  Read  these 
letters,  if  you  do  not  believe  me ;  and  if  you 
Avould  learn  to  despise  and  hate  her  !  And  if 
you  cannot  reconcile  to  yourself  why,  in  re- 
compense for  the  barbarous  treatment  and 
expelling  to  which  you  subjected  me,  by  the 
agency  of  the  police,  at  the  Sparx  Gj/necee,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  you  a  wife  who 
seems  so  much  to  your  mind — ^know  that  it 
was  always  my  purpose  to  make  you  the 
most  miserable  of  men  by  divulging  what 
Madeleine  Graham  in  reality  is,  when  it 
should  be  irrevocably  too  late  to  repair  your 
error ! 

Mr.  Behringbright  must  have  looked  the 
horror  and  astonishment  that  shook  his  soul 
to  its  foundations,  in  no  light  a  degree ;  for 
even  Flamingo  Brown — a  fellow  as  impervious 
to  impressions  as  the  armour-plates  of  a 
Monitor — who  loved  him  not,  and  was  at  first 
tempted  to  feel  diverted  at  the  cx2:)ose — turned 
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pale,  and  canglit  him  by  the  arm.  "  Take 
care,  sir ;  you  seem  ill !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Do  not  attend  to  me  !  Save,  if  you  can, 
this  yet  less  miserable  victim  !  Doctor,  save 
this  man ;  and  save  your  niece  from  the 
gallows !  " 

"  You  shall  not !  you  shall  not !  "  shrieked 
Olympe.  "  I  go  with  this  step  to  denounce  the 
whole  conspiracy  to  justice  !  Expect  its  officers 
among  you  in  a  few  minutes, — and  owe  at  last 
to  the  unhappy  and  betrayed  Olympe,  Camille ! 
your  rescue  from  a  gang  of  murderers." 

So  saying,  Mademoiselle  Olympe,  eluding 
Flamingo's  effi)rt  to  detain  her — with  the  dex- 
terity to  be  expected  from  so  experienced  a 
member  of  the  corps  de  ballet, — swept  past  him, 
and  rushed  downstairs  into  the  open  road  at 
a  velocity  which  forbade  all  hope  of  overtaking 
her,  if  even  anybody's  mind  had  been  definitel}^ 
made  up  to  that  purpose.  But  Dr.  Bucktrout, 
Mr.  Behringbright,  and  Lord  Glengariff  were 
now  surrounding  the  unhappy  patient. 

"  Somebody  has  poisoned  the  3^oung  man  ; 
that  is  certain,  at  all  events.  Most  likely  this 
d — d   Frenchwoman    herself;    particularly   if 
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tliere  is  any  truth  in  tlie  statement  that  she  is 
his  wife !  "  said  Dr.  Bucktrout,  after  a  short 
pause  of  consideration,  finding  no  better  could 
be  said  or  done.  "  Landlord,  bring  some  hot 
water  and  mustard !  " 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

A    FEMALE    "  SAGE    SERENE    AMIDST  A   CRUMBLING 
WORLD  1" 

If  the  life  of  Camille  Le  Tellier  liad  been  as 
dear  to  liim  as  liis  own,  Mr.  Beliringbriglit 
could  not  have  watched  and  laboured  at  its 
preservation  with  more  indefatigable  zeal  than 
he  devoted  to  the  purpose  during  the  ensuing 
hours  in  which  it  trembled  in  the  balance  it 
had  been  so  unfairly  cast  into  between  time  and 
eternity.  The  maltreated  Bomeo  himself — 
though  inclined  at  first  to  doubt  and  suspicion 
of  the  motives  of  all  around  him — became  at 
last  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  his  Tybalt,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  agonies  he  suffered, 
heaped  thanks  and  blessings  on  his  friendly 
rival's  head. 

Distrusting  the  skill — perhaps  even  the  fair- 
play — of  Dr.  Bucktrout  between  death  and  his 
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niece's  victim,  Mr.  Behringbriglit  called  in  tlie 
assistance  of  the  two  medical  men  lie  had  for- 
merly conveyed  to  Grlengariff  Castle,  and  who 
had  the  best  reputation  for  their  science  in 
Killarney.  These  gentlemen  were  very  will- 
ing to  oblige  so  liberal  a  fee-master,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  a  stand-up 
conflict  with  the  skeleton  that  brandishes  the 
ice-tipped  dart ;  not  yielding  an  inch  without 
the  extremest  pressure,  and  as  often  as  they 
lost  ground  regaining  it  by  the  most  desperate 
antidotal  exertions.  They  really  thought 
Camille  must  be  the  miUionnaire's  dearest 
friend. 

*^  Save  me  this  man's  life,  and  I  shall  con- 
sider no  reward  too  great !"  he  frequently  ex- 
claimed, when  he  imagined  there  was  any 
slackening  of  zeal  or  effort.  "A  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  gentlemen,  if  you  save  me  this 
one  man's  life !" 

But  there  were  other  spectators  who  arrived 
to  be  witnesses  that  henceforth  Monsieur  Le 
Tellier — obscure  foreigner  as  he  was,  obscure 
hole  and  corner  as  was  the  "Eed  Herring" 
Tavern — had  fair-play  there  for  his  life.     Two 
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of  the  constabulary,  force  of  tlie  county  of 
Kerry  were  stationed  liis  by  bedside  en  per- 
manence, and  quite  a  little  crowd  of  magistrates 
bustled  in  and  out  continually,  watching  the 
result  of  this  strange  affair,  who  had  been  all 
placed  on  the  alert  by  the  frantic  denunciations 
and  demands  for  aid  of  Olympe  Loriot.  This 
ex-beloved  of  Camille  Le  Tellier  in  fact  fancied, 
if  she  did  not  make  matters  pretty  clear  at 
once,  she  ran  a  very  considerable  danger  of 
figuring  as  the  murderess  herself.  The  apothe- 
cary also  who  had  sold  the  poison,  seized  with 
great  alarm  on  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  law 
from  a  benevolent  neighbour,  an  attorney,  who 
communicated  it  gratis  rather  than  miss  the  op- 
portunity of  completing  the  poor  man's  panic — 
the  apothecary  arrived,  with  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies, and  all  the  possible  antidotes  he  could  dis- 
cover in  a  hasty  flinging  over  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Dublin  "  Fharmacojjoeia,''  to  the  sufferer's 
bedside. 

And  who  shall  say  that  even  cheating  does 
not  work  for  good  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds? — since,  had  not  the  arsenic  sold  by 
that  well-to-do,  sleek-ribbed,   regular-place-of- 
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worship-frequenting  apothecary,  and  father  of 
a  family,  have  been  wonderfully  adulterated  by 
a  large  admixture  of  pulverized  lime,  the  libe- 
ral dose  administered  to  Camille  Le  Tellier 
must  inevitably  have  produced  the  effect 
intended. 

As  it  was,  he  had  a  terrible  struggle  for 
existence ;  and  he  was  several  tim.es  so  very 
like  making  an  end  of  it,  that  Sir  Patrick 
Kilrush,  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  Killarney  District,  was  for 
making  out  a  warrant  at  once  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  party  accused  in  the  incessant 
lamentations  and  outcries  of  Mademoiselle 
Loriot.  But  Mr.  Behringbright  prayed  so 
earnestly  for  some  forbearance  yet,  and  Lord 
Glengariff  seconded  him  so  zealously,  and  the 
do(jtors  still  spoke  so  hopefully,  unwilling  to 
relinquish  their  promised  splendid  fee,  that  the 
resolution  was  suspended.  But  meanwhile  a 
constable,  of  that  milder  and  less  externally 
terrific  class  known  as  a  detective,  kept  con- 
stant watch  and  ward  over  Prospect  Palace — at 
least,  on  one  of  its  fairest  inmates,  who,  how- 
ever,   according  to  all   accounts,    appeared  to 
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be  entirely  unconscious  of  tlie  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  collected  daily  crowds 
round  the  "  Ked  Herring"  Tavern :  took 
her  walks,  drives,  and  boatings  quite  as  usual, 
attended  by  a  whimpering  and  affrighted 
old  woman,  who,  under  her  powerful  control, 
was  obliged  to  go  through  the  same  farce, 
and — at  a  respectful  but  duly  vigilant  dis- 
tance— by  the  aforesaid  functionary  in  plain 
clothes. 

But  it  is  useless  to  linger  over  these  details. 
Let  me  admit  fairly  at  once  that  Camille  Le 
Tellier — unlike  the  hero  of  a  somewhat  similar 
romance  of  realit}^,  with  whom  some  foolish 
people  will  persist  in  confounding  personages 
and  events  that  have  very  little  other  relation 
than  a  chance  resemblance — in  spite  of  his 
vision  of  the  wraith — in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
in  consequence  of  it — recovered  from  his  for- 
midable attack.  That  is  to  say,  he  di:l  not 
absolutely  die  of  it ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  a 
pitiable  extremity  of  weakness,  could  not  swal- 
low anything  but  spoonmeat  for  weeks,  and 
had  the  beauty  on  which  he  prided  himself  so 
much  very  seriously  diminished,  by  the  loss  of 
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his  hair,  his  nails,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  skin  of  his  face  and  chest. 

All  the  time  of  this  momentous  cure  Made- 
moiselle Olympe  continued  as  passionately 
devoted  to  her  ci-devant  lover  as  could  possibly 
be  evinced  by  howls  over  his  unhappy  destiny, 
and  imprecations  on  his  murderess.  Eeally,  I 
almost  think  she  was  sorry  he  did  not  die,  so 
anxious  and  determined  was  the  fond,  forgiving 
woman  to  avenge  him  ! 

Camille,  nevertheless,  exhibited  so  little 
gratitude  for  so  much  unexampled  magnanimity 
of  affection  and  generosity,  that  the  first  use 
he  made  of  sufficient  strength  of  voice  and 
clearness  of  mind  being  restored  to  him  to 
express  his  washes,  he  implored  Mr.  Beh ring- 
bright  to  remove  "  that  figure  of  Alecto — that 
nightmare  of  2^funeste  recollection  !"  from  his 
sight. 

Mr.  Behringbriglit  complied  Avith  tlie  request 
in  his  own  way.  When  the  doctors  had  come 
to  an  agreement  that  Monsieur  Lc  Tellier 
would  not  die,  he  requested  to  speak  with 
Mademoiselle  Loriot  for  a  few  moments  alone. 

He  communicated   to   her   then,   in  a  few 
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brief,  stern  words,  liow  the  fact  stood,  in 
respect  of  Monsieur  Le  Tellier's  sense  of  her 
devotion,  and  went  on  to  say,  ''You  have  a 
ring  of  mine,  woman,  of  great  value  in  your 
possession,  and '' 

''  Yes,"  interrupted  Mademoiselle,  with  a 
vehemence  due  no  doubt  to  the  noblest  con- 
viction of  her  duty ;  "  and  I  retain  it  as  an 
irrefragable  piece  of  evidence,  wdiich,  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  of  society,  I  propose 
to  keep  in  security  until  their  severity  is 
satisfied!" 

"Make  certain,  then,  that  the  lash  of  the 
law  shall  writhe  the  sharpest  around  your  own 
person,  woman  /"  continued  Mr.  Behringbright, 
wdio  really  seemed  to  think  this  designation 
quite  a  term  of  condemnation.  "  But  I  rather 
advise  you  to  accept  it  as  a  gift  which  I  confer 
upon  you — on  certain  conditions  !" 

"  Ah !  you  speak  reasonably  now,  Mr. 
Behringbright !  But  do  not  fear  that  I  require 
a  bribe  to  bear  every  imaginable  evidence 
against  that  worst  of  women.  The  ring,  I  am 
assured,  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds." 

"It  is  worth  more  than  that  sum — much 
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more  !    And  it  is  yours,  I  repeat,  on  certain 
conditions." 

"  Mine  !  A  thousand  pounds  and  more ! 
Name  them." 

"  That  you  never  open  your  lips  again  on 
this  horrible  occurrence,  and  that  you  quit  the 
British  dominions  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  never  return  to  them  !" 

"  To  the  latter,  willingly,  yes  ;  but  for  the 
former  !  What !  suffer  that  atroce  to  escape 
the  due  punishment  of  her  crimes !  Non, 
jamais  r 

"  Then  I  send  the  police  at  once  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  my  jewels  !  But  I  do  not 
intend  .5/^<?  shall  escape  the  '  due  punishment  of 
her  offences,'  nor  lie  either  !  My  ring  is  worth 
two  thousand  pounds,  I  repeat !" 

"  If  you  promise  me  their  punishment,  Mr. 
Behringbright  ? — botli  their  punishment  ?" 

"  I  do,  most  solemnly." 

"  I  can  trust  in  your  word,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright. But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
already  forwarded  this  piece  of  evidence,  for 
security,  to  Paris.  Give  me  ten  pounds  also, 
then,  to  convey  me  tliither,  and  I  abandon  for 
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ever  tliis  land  without  taste,  this  man  incapable 
of  a  generous  sentiment — of  any  possible  return 
upon  himself !" 

Mademoiselle  Loriot  accordingly  dej)arted 
from  Killarney,  attended  v/ith  no  particular 
blessings  on  the  part  of  those  whom  she  had 
most  laboured  to  serve  and  benefit.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  goodness,  even  in  its  most  direct 
manifestations,  in  our  hard,  unbelieving  age. 
I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  that  Made- 
moiselle really  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  speedy 
manner  she  had  promised.  Pier  relations  with 
Monsieur  Carlier  were  not  at  that  time  all  that 
could  be  wished  ;  and  a  jewel  of  so  much  value, 
in  her  hands,  at  Paris  might  have  excited 
attention  elsewhere  than  in  the  jewellers' 
shops.  Besides,  to  say  truth,  the  susceptibility 
of  a  nature  "  open  as  day  "  to  tender  impres- 
sions had  been  awakened  in  Mademoiselle's 
bosom  by  the  engaging  personal  characteristics, 
the  freedom  of  manner  and  conversation,  the 
favourable  reports  he  gave  everywhere  of  his 
own  position  in  society  and  tangible  allotment 
of  dollars,  of  Mr.  Flamingo  Brown,  the 
American.     And  as  this  gentleman  was  sud- 
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denly  summoned  home  at  about  the  same 
period — or,  at  least,  to  that  part  of  his  home 
called  'New  York,  where,  the  civil  war  having 
broken  out,  some  excellent  contracts  offered 
themselves  to  speculative  industry — Made- 
moiselle Loriot  took  the  whim  to  ship  herself 
at  Liverpool  in  his  society.  To  be  sure,  motives 
more  sensible  and  substantial  had  probably 
their  weight  with  Olympe ;  for  Mr.  Brown 
assured  her,  with  irresistible  eloquence,  backed 
by  any  amount  of  figures,  that  he  would  and 
could  turn  the  worth  of  her  fine  ring,  in  a  few 
months,  into  a  splendid  fortune  for  her.  I 
know  for  certain  that  they  sold  it  together  in 
London,  for  exportation  to  St.  Petersburg. 

This  was  the  first  and  a  very  efficient  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  countermoves  against 
justice  in  the  case,  that  finally  resulted  in  a 
complete  checkmating  of  that  purblind  player. 

On  recovering  his  faculties  sufficiently  to  be 
catechized  on  the  subject,  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
refused  to  make  any  charge  against  any  one  in 
aught  relating  to  his  illness.  Mr.  Behring- 
bright's  two  doctors  held  their  peace ;  and  Dr. 
Bucktrout  declared,  night  and  day,  that  his 
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patient  was  suffering  under  a  violent  fit  of 
indigestion,  although  he  strongly  suspected,  in 
addition,  that  some  stewed  mushrooms  he  had 
partaken  of  at  dinner  with  a  friend  on  the  day 
of  his  seizure  had,  in  reality,  been  a  mess  of 
the  poisonous  fungus,  vulgarly  called  toadstool, 
gathered  by  mistake.  The  magistrates,  and 
the  police  and  people  in  general  (including  all 
London),  who  scented  some  delightfully  hor- 
rible revelation  at  hand,  were  thrown  at  fault. 
But  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  since  the 
injured  party  himself  refused  to  declare  any 
aggrievement.  Finally,  police  and  magistrates 
and  all  retired  discomfited  from  the  field,  even 
withdrawing  their  secret  ofiicial  in  a  hufi"  from 
his  post  of  constant  surveillance  on  the 
suspected  person. 

Certainly  this  was  a  most  Christianlike  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  Monsieur  Le  Tellier, 
especially  considering  the  damage  he  had 
sustained  in  personal  appearance.  But  he  had 
his  mundane  motives,  too ;  or  else,  could  the 
influence  Mr.  Behringbright  established  over 
his  mind,  and  exerted  in  this  merciful  sense,  be 
due    to    the    weakness     consequent     on   his 
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dangerous  illness,  or  tlie  better  incentive  of 
gratitude  for  so  much  totally  undeserved 
kindness  ? 

A  mixture  of  motives — (mostly  are  the 
threads  of  light  and  darkness  mingled  with  us, 
poor  mortals,  in  our  guiding  influences) — pro- 
bably swayed  with  Camille  Le  Tellier  in  thus 
submitting  himself  to  the  decrees  of  Mr. 
Behringbright ;  for  it  is  certain  that  gentle- 
man stood  forward  on  the  occasion  as  the 
guardian  genius  of  Madeleine  Graham,  in 
saving  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  rash 
interference  with  the  regular  movements  of 
destiny  in  the  disposal  of  the  lives  of  incon- 
venient men. 

Why  did  he  so?  He  could  not,  surely, 
affect  to  disbelieve  in  Madeleine's  guilt ;  the 
evidence  was  so  very  clear.  In  private,  his 
doctors  assured  him  their  j)atient  had  been 
poisoned ;  he  was  a  witness  himself  of  his  great 
agonies,  and  that  he  presented  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  kind  of  poison  indicated  in  the 
denunciations  of  Olympe ;  the  admission  of  the 
apothecary  ;  the  signature  of  the  names  in  the 
latter's   honest   books!      The    certainty  that 
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Madeleine  had  alone  remained  in  possession  of 
the  deadly  drug — the  dinner  to  which  the  un- 
fortunate Camille  had  been  invited,  at  so  much 
risk  of  displeasure  in  other  quarters — the  in- 
cidents of  the  coffee — of  the  peculiar  basin  of 
powdered  sugar — all  which  the  Frenchman 
recalled  to  his  recollection  as  soon  as  his  first 
acute  sensations  were  in  some  measure  quieted 
by  the  skill  of  his  medical  allies — here  was  an 
abundant  corpus  delicti.  The  motives  of  the 
crime  Mr.  Behringbright — when  he  came  to 
consider  things,  and  piece  circumstances  to- 
gether— could  be  at  no  loss  to  assign. 

Olympe,  on  being  questioned  to  explain  her 
rhapsodical  accusations,  had  made  no  further 
secret  of  any  portion  of  her  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  with  Madeleine  Grraham.  She  felt 
justified  to  herself,  by  her  wrongs  in  the  affair, 
even  to  exaggerate  the  general  naughtiness  of 
their  conjoint  transactions.  She  put  upon 
Madeleine  the  whole  shabbiness  and  disgrace 
of  that  original  meretricious  design  on  the 
wealth}^  Behringbright  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre.  The  friendship  of  the  wicked  is  by 
no  means  that  of  Jonathan  and  David  ;  it  is  a 
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chain  of  mouldy  hemp  tliat  does  not  abide 
any  rough  strain.  Flamingo  Brown  was 
another  case  in  point,  who  finding  that  all  his 
overtures  for  a  renewed  friendly  understand- 
ing in  business  matters  with  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  went  for  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing,  threw  off  all  restraint  on  the  score 
of  his  tacit  alliance  with  Miss  Graham, 
and  favoured  the  millionnaire  with  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  his  reasons  to  sup- 
pose that  Camille  Le  Tellier  had  all  along  been 
her  preferred  lover,  and  the  merchant's  wealth 
alone  the  object  of  her  seeming  reciprocation  of 
his  tenderness. 

Thinking  over  matters  under  the  lights  now 
presented  to  him,  doubtless  they  adjusted  them- 
selves in  very  forcible  and  unpleasant  "  conca- 
tenations accordingly"  to  Mr.  Behringbright. 
He  remembered  the  fascinating  glance  of 
sudden  selection  on  board  the  Belfast  steamer ; 
and  it  now  occurred  to  him  that  there  teas  an 
irrepressible  look  of  recognition  in  that  first 
shock.  Camille's  otherwise  unaccountable 
fixing  of  a  quarrel  upon  him,  however  promoted 
by  the  malignant  diversion  Flamingo  Brown 
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had  taken  in  fomenting  it  to  a  challenge,  he 
had  by  no  means  forgotten.  The  Frenchman's 
stealthy  entry  into  Sir  Orange  Graham's  house 
next  recalled  itself  forcibly  to  his  mind ;  and 
he  remembered  that  the  original  misdirection 
of  his  ideas  on  the  subject  was  from  the  seem- 
ingly artless  and  careless  explanation  of 
Madeleine  Graham. 

Yet  more  startled  and  amazed  at  his  own 
simplicity,  the  recollection  struck  him  with 
what  easy  art  Madeleine  had  announced  her 
intention  of  an  excursion  to  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney  simultaneously  with  his  own.  Nothing 
could  seem  more  natural,  more  spontaneous ; 
nothing  now  seemed  less  so.  All  subsequent 
experience  and  revelation  satisfied  him  of 
Madeleine's  perfect  governing  power  and  su- 
premacy in  her  family  movements  and  arrange- 
ments. Dr.  Bucktrout  — Mrs.  Bucktrout— if 
they  were  not  exactly  her  dmes  damnes,  how 
blindly  and  earnestly  the  poor  souls  acted  as 
stokers  in  the  dark  engine  which  Miss  Gra- 
ham drove  along  the  sinuous  line  which  was 
to  lead  her  to  high  fortune  ! 

But  if  anything  had  been  wanting  to  Mr. 
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Beliringbriglit's  complete  satisfaction,  besides 
all  these  links  in  the  chain,  there  were  the 
letters  of  Madeleine  to  Camille,  liberally 
scattered  at  his  feet  by  the  vengeful  Olympe — 
letters  which  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  could  or  ought  to  have  refrained  from 
examining,  under  the  recommendation  that 
had  accompanied  their  broadcasting,  but 
which  Camille  himself,  on  the  first  return 
of  consciousness,  entreated  him  to  peruse — 
letters  that  affrighted  Mr.  Behringbright : 
seeing  how  their  passionate  recklessness  and 
overflow  revealed  indeed  the  most  absorbing 
devotion  and  preference  for  the  young  man 
whom  she  had  yet  devoted  to  death,  in  the 
hope  and  resolution  to  secure  the  millionnaire's 
wealth. 

He  was  terrified,  I  say.  He  trembled  at 
the  terrific  gulf  he  had  escaped, — into  which 
he  saw  another  so  frightfully  precipi- 
tated. How  likely  was  it — how  infinitely 
still  more  likely — that  the  same  or  a  worse  fate 
might  have  been  in  store  for  him  !  Since  she 
treated  thus  a  man  whom  she  had  loved,  wluit 
might  she  not  have  done  in  the  end  to  a  man 
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whom  she  had  never  loved,  and  whose  gold 
was  her  sole  object  in  feigning  to  love  ? 

Mr.  Behringbright  knew  by  himself  how 
joyless  a  possession  vast  wealth  was.  What 
would  it  have  been  to  this  woman  of  all- 
craving,  unsatisfied  desires,  when  she  had  at- 
tained the  worthless  price  of  her  crimes  and 
betrayals  ? 

For  what  related  to  Emily  Maughan,  Mr. 
Behringbright  dared  not  think — dared  not 
conjecture  the  cruel  enormity  of  Madeleine's 
offences  against  her,  lest  he  should  lose  all 
patience  and  pity  for  the  reckless  slanderess. 
Only  he  was  convinced  in  general  that  whatever 
she  had  stated  to  Emily's  disparagement  was 
false,  without  a  word  of  defence  on  the  part  of 
Emily  herself  But  Camille  Le  Tellier's  as- 
surances and  full  confessions,  in  moments  Avhen 
he  imagined  himself  on  the  verge  of  death, 
left  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  point. 

Camille  declared,  and  most  truly,  that  his 
whole  acquaintance  with  Miss  Maughan  con- 
sisted in  her  very  proper  and  honourable, 
though  firm  and  unflinching,  reprobation  of 
so   much   of    his   clandestine    relations   with 
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Madeleine  as  she  was  aware  of,  and  lier 
anxious,  friendly  efforts  to  break  off  the  affair. 
He  avowed  that  all  he  had  subsequently  done 
in  regard  to  her^-his  proposals  for  Emily — 
were  the  insiduous  promptings  of  his  treacher- 
ous real  object,  and  that  Emily  herself  was 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  whole  nefarious, 
underhand  transaction. 

Mr.  Behringbright  listened  to  all  this,  and 
gave  up  the  comprehension  of  his  age. 

Still,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  determined, 
after  many  a  sleepless  night — many  a  long, 
painful  reverie — to  disentangle  the  terrible 
knot,  without  any  rude  rending  of  the  involved 
skein.  And  this  the  rather,  perchance,  that 
his  own  heartstrings  were  woven  into  some 
of  the  subtlest  tangled  threads ;  for  though 
I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  I  cannot  say  that 
even  the  discovery  of  the  vileness  and  perfidy 
of  Madeleine  Graham  quite  destroyed  the 
effect  of  her  elaborate  spells.  It  very  often 
happens  indeed,  alas  !  that  the  nobler  the  heart 
betrayed — the  less  the  reason  it  has  to  cherish 
the  unworthy  object,— the  more  powerful  and 
clinging  in  the  roots  do  the  twined  fibres  adhere 
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to  their  worthless  convolution.  A  noble  nature 
cannot,  will  not,  dares  not  bring  itself  to  the 
true  comprehension  of  the  case.  It  is  a  kind 
of  denial  of  God,  and  of  th-e  divinity  of  God 
in  the  human  soul,  to  believe  in  such  un- 
fathomable faithlessness. 

Still,  neither  could  so  clear  and  logical  an 
intellect  as  Mr.  Behringbright  had  long 
enjoyed  and  cultivated,  refuse  assent  to  the 
overwhelming  array  of  proof  and  conviction. 

Bitter,  bitter,  bitter  hours,  and  even  days, 
did  Mr.  Behringbright  s|)end,  holding  a  silent 
assize  over  all  these  mazed  and  crowding 
evidences. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  summon  the  accused 
into  court.  It  was  one  of  those  direct  and 
unmistakable  judgments,  wherein,  according 
to  ancient  traditions  of  legality,  it  was  not 
needful  to  try  a  criminal, — when  he  was  taken 
with  a  red  hand. 

Sometimes  George  Cocker  Behringbright 
imagined  he  must  ha\ie  been  bewitclied.  He, 
who  had  had  such  a  wife,  to  believe  in  a 
woman  again ! 

But   he   came  at  last  to   an   anchor — to   a 
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decision.  Perchance  it  still  cost  him  a  strange 
pang ;  but  all  the  more  for  that  did  he  deter- 
mine on  what  should  and  must  be  done. 

As  soon  as  Camille  Le  Tellier  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  had  retrieved  strength  of  mind  and  body 
to  endure  the  discussion  of  his  most  momentous 
interests  as  a  living  man,  Mr.  Beh-ringb right 
held  a  long  conversation  with  him.  For  a 
considerable  time  they  differed  on  an  important 
point  in  the  matters  submitted  for  debate.  At 
last  Camille  yielded  to  the  kindly  authority 
of  his  preserver,  for  so  Mr.  Behringbright 
might  well  be  considered — since  it  is  certain 
only  the  most  immediate  and  unremitting  care 
and  medical  skill  had  saved  Miss  Graham's 
victim  from  so  large  a  dose  even  of  adulterated 
arsenic. 

Mr.  Behringbright  had  then  another  still 
more  earnest  and  eager  discussion  with  Lord 
Glengariff,  who  also  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  at  the  "Eed  Herring,"  before  he  won 
him  finally  over  to  the  opinion  and  resolution 
he  had  himself  formed.  Then  Lord  Glengariff 
proceeded,  in   company  with   Dr.   Bucktrout, 
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to  Prospect  Palace,  where  Miss  Grraham  still 
remained,  innocently  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  going  on  everywhere  else  to  her  scandal 
and  prejudice. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  only  that  very  morning 
the  silent  embargo  on  her  movements,  in  the 
shape  of  the  detective  officer,  had  been  removed, 
— a  haunting  observation  whereof  Miss 
Graham  had  been  as  well  aware  as  any  of  those 
hapless  offenders  of  the  good  old  times,  whose 
misdeeds  attended  upon  them  in  visible  bleed- 
ing apparitions  to  themselves,  albeit  unseen 
to  all  others.  But  she  preserved  more  calm 
and  sang-froid  than  Macbeth  at  his  feast,  and 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  her  Banquo. 
I  think  she  was  not  at  all  obliged  or  thankful 
to  Eooney,  honest  fellow  !  when  he  rejoicingly 
informed  her  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  ugly 
fellow,  Tim  Eile}^  the  detective,  had  been 
ordered  to  take  his  snout  out  of  their  potatoes. 

"  And  so,  as  I  tould  the  master,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  order  3^ou  off  the  premises, 
Miss  ;  for  it  would  be  sure  to  end,  one  way  or 
another,  in  a  day  or  two.  And  what  signifies 
all  the  fine  people  turning  up  their  noses,  and 
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vowing  they  wouldn't  stay  if  you  did  ?  Never 
having  been  in  trouble  thimsilves,  the  poor, 
mane  snakes,  what  can  they  know  about  it,  to 
feel  for  another  ?  And  you  not  intruding  at 
all  upon  their  company,  Miss,  no  more  than  if 
you  were  in  a  hiding  in  Connemara,  but  keep- 
ing your  own  and  your  poor  aunt's,  in  your 
own  rooms,  and  taking  no  notice  of  anything, 
no  more  than  if  there  was  nothing  happening 
in  life  at  all,  than  in  the  daisies  of  a  church- 
yard to  the  poor  sowls  below  !  And  to  hear 
Mistress  Sparrowgrass  talking  as  if  your  sleep- 
ing under  the  same  roof  could  contaminate 
her  big,  raw-boned  daughters,  with  no  more 
sinse  of  iligance  in  them  than  the  tongs  in  a 
grate  !  And  to  hear  the  silly  young  spalpeen 
belonging  to  them  thanking  his  stars  night 
and  day  you  hadn't  honoured  him  with  3^our 
preference, — as  if  you  would  have  thought  the 
likes  of  a  skinned  rat's-tail  like  him  worth  the 
expinse  of  a  dose  !  It  made  me  quite  sick  and 
sorry,  it  did.  Miss,  to  liear  them  talk  ;  and  I'm 
glad  the  young  man  that's  caused  all  the 
trouble  has  come  round  again;  for,  from  all 
accounts  that  I  hear,  he  was  noways  worth  the 
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disgrace  of  being  hanged  for ;  and  even  trans- 
portation is  a  tiling  I  should  not  like  incur- 
ring myself  for  such  a  poor  vagabone  I" 

This  artless  sympathy  was  no  doubt  very 
consolatory.  Eooney  did  unto  others  as  he 
would  have  expected  to  be  done  unto  if  he  had 
been  a  Eibandman,  and  obliged  by  lot  to  put 
some  estate-agent  or  tithe-proctor  comfortably 
under  the  sod  from  a  hedgeside.  But  Made- 
leine Graham  had  been  reared  in  a  city,  in  city 
notions,  and  had  finished  her  education  at  a 
select  academy  in  London,  where,  after  all, 
something  was  to  be  learned,  if  it  was  only 
respect  for  public  opinion.  She  therefore  felt 
the  unpleasantness  of  her  position,  and  the 
well-meaning  Kerryman's  consolations  pro- 
duced rather  a  contrary  effect. 

She  was  very  uncomfortable  indeed  wlien  the 
first  rumours  of  discovery  reached  her  ears. 
And  yet,  that  dreadful  night  after  the  dinner- 
party she  had  imagined,  in  the  culmination  of 
her  terror  and  remorse,  that  she  would  thank- 
fully have  resigned  every  possible  advantage  the 
deed  was  to  secure  to  be  made  certain  that  she 
had  failed  in  it.     But  when  the  tidings  flew 
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all  over  Killarney,  at  daybreak,  of  the  strang-e 
and  sinister  event  tliat  had  come  to  pass  at 
the  "  Eed  Herring ;"  when  it  was  known  for 
certain  that  Olyinpe  Loriot  had  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  magistrates  and  police ;  when 
her  aghast  annt  demanded  explanations  of  the 
frightful  enigma  of  her,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  language  of  authority  and  menace ; — then 
Madeleine  Graham  haughtily  refused  to  give 
any ;  professed  herself  most  cruelly  insulted  by 
her  aunt  and  her  suspicions,  and,  shutting 
herself  in  her  own  room,  meditated  for  a  long 
time  on  the  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of 
extricating  herself  from  her  position  in  the 
only  way  that  seemed  to  remain — 

Suicide  ! — Inflicting  on  herself  the  doom  she 
had  dared  to  meditate  for  another ! 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  inflict,  have  the 
courage  to  endure.  It  is  strange  how  people 
who  have  spent,  one  may  say,  their  whole 
lives  making  others  miserable,  resent  the  least 
retaliation.  "Who  thrashes  a  tipsy  wife  with  a 
more  merciless  arm  than  an  habitual  drunkard  ? 
The  philosophy  of  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell :  the 
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criminal,  whom  self-love  and  selfishness  have 
made  so,  dislikes  retributory  action  and  con- 
sequences in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  those  prompting  and  swaying  influences 
radiating  from  self. 

In  short,  Madeleine  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
idea  of  self-destruction.  And  this  apart  from 
all  consideration  in  regard  to  a  future  existence, 
and  the  announced  chastisement  of  offences 
therein.  Perhaps  she  had  no  very  distinct 
impression  that  any  such  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Of  course  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  all  the  proper  general  notions  on  the 
subject.  But  really  these  have  not  that 
practical  influence  on  people's  ideas,  the  way 
they  are  mostly  taught,  that  would  be  desirable. 
At  all  events,  Madeleine's  notions  of  the  in- 
convenience of  depriving  the  world  of  her 
presence  were  strictly  limited  to  this  side  of 
things ;  but  even  there  alone  they  seemed  in- 
superable. She  shrank  from  the  idea  of  the 
physical  pain  she  must  suffer,  I  fancy,  more 
than  anything  else ;  and  what  gate  of  death 
could  she  expect  to  open  unjarringly  to  allow 
of  her  passage  ?     Even  from  shame  and  detec- 
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tion  so  enormous  and  so  absolute,  she  slirank 
to  extricate  herself  at  so  dread  a  turnpike 
toU! 

What  she  resolved  upon  was  not  without 
its  fortitude  and  resolution,  nevertheless,  and 
more  in  keeping  with  her  proper  tone  of  firm- 
mindedness  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  She 
determined,  come  what  would — in  common 
parlance — to  die  game!  to  own  nothing, 
deprecate  nothing ;  to  go  on  exactly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  baffle  her  enemies' 
assaults — if  any  such  were  intended — by  cool- 
ness and  composure,  rather  than  by  any 
energetic  action  of  repulse  and  refutation. 
Among  her  stores  of  French  maxims  for  the 
regulation  of  life  and  manners,  Madeleine  very 
well  remembered  "  Qui  s  excuse^  s  accuse'* 

It  was  certainly  the  best  policy.  Very 
likely  the  policy  she  would  have  adopted  if  she 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed  in  her  grand 
coup,  and  then  to  have  been  found  out.  She 
would  have  answered  the  most  searching  inter- 
rogative probings  with  perfect  candour  and 
simplicity ;  she  would  have  told  all  her  lies  in 
the  form  of  truths,  and  have  stood  at  a  bar  of 
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criminal  justice  in  an  attitude  so  elegant,  and 
with  a  smile  so  full  of  the  serenity  of  conscious 
innocence  and  harmlessness,  that  people  would 
have  believed  her  face  against  herself,  in  every 
other  shape  of  conviction.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be ;  such  natures  are  so  rare  that  the 
general  principles  of  humanity  ought  not  to 
suffer  infringement  from  their  existence,  and 
the  power  to  appear  innocent  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  some  sort  as  the  actuality;  at 
least,  such  wise  personages  as  judges  and  juries 
appear  to  think  so ;  and  what  is  the  present 
writer  that  he  or  she  should  presume  to  differ  ? 
Indeed,  Miss  Graham  preserved  so  much  of 
this  noble  sang-froid  and  determination  that 
she  really  frightened  both  her  uncle  and  Lord 
Glengariff  in  the  interview  they  now  sought 
and  obtained  with  her  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Behringbright  had  entrusted  to  their  manage- 
ment. She  inquired  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  quite 
feelingly,  whether  the  poor  stupid  Frenchman 
who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  commit 
suicide,  because  she  had  finally  declined  the 
offer  of  his  nonsensical  affections,  was  out  of 
danger,  as  she  should  be  quite  uncomfortable 
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if  he  died  on  so  absurd  an  occasion  ?'  And  of 
Lord  Glengariff  she  asked  whether  it  was 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  French- 
man's senseless,  raving,  jealous  wife,  or  what- 
ever she  was,  had  attempted  to  poison  the 
poor  fellow  ? 

Dr.  Bucktrout,  albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,  covered  his  face  with  his  hat,  and  sobbed 
aloud  behind  that  entrenchment ;  but  Lord 
Glengariff  significantly  informed  Miss  Graham 
that  the  identity  of  the  supposed  murderess 
was  proved  by  the  numerous  letters  in  the 
possession  of  Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier ; 
and  thereupon  concluded  with  a  request  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Behringbright,  which,  after  a 
few  moments  of  profound  reflection,  Madeleine 
did  not  think  proper  to  refuse.  She  accordingly 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  quietly  ac- 
companied the  two  gentlemen,  in  a  close 
carriage,  to  the  '*  Eed  Herring"  Tavern. 

"What  was  the  nature  of  this  grand  de- 
termining argument  addressed  to  the  young 
lady  deserves,  however,  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  a  separate  chapter  of  explanation. 

19—2 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 


CLIMAX. 


About  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Behnngbriglit's 
benevolent  watchfulness  by  the  sick-bed  of 
Camille  Le  Tellier,  when  favourable  symptoms 
had  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
patient,  and  all  the  worst  was  known  as  to  the 
occasion  of  his  disorder,  Lord  Glengariff  pre- 
sented himself,  as  was  also  usual  with  him, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  the  apartment  of 
the  sufferer. 

The  young  earl's  kindness  and  sympathy  in 
his  great  misfortune  had  been  Mr.  Behring- 
bright's  almost  only  consolation  and  support. 
Not  ignorant  of  heart-woes,  he  had  learned  to 
comfort  them ;  and,  indeed,  the  young  man 
had  suggested  a  very  natural  reason  for  rejoic- 
ing rather  than  grieving  over  the  calamity  that 
had  occurred,  since  it  had  happened  in  time  to 
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prevent  tlie  betrayed  lover  of  Madeleine 
Graliam  from  falling  completely  into  the 
deepest  pitfall  ever  laid  for  his  unlucky  steps 
in  love  affairs.  That  was  surely  an  advantage 
Mr.  Behringbright  could  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  it  had  not  a  little  comforted  and 
strengthened  him  in  his  misfortune;  but  the 
perusal  of  Madeleine's  letters  to  her  Camille, 
so  different  in  style  from  those  she  addressed 
to  her  husband-elect, — it  was  that  most  ma- 
terially contributed  to  his  disenchantment. 

Mr.  Behringbright's  own  mind  was  now, 
in  fact,  at  sufficient  freedom  to  notice  the 
deepened  shade  of  melancholy  that  overspread 
the  young  earl's  visage ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to 
bring  good  news.  He  had  received  a  telegram 
from  his  mother  announcing  that  slie  had 
arrived  in  time  to  find  Emily  still  in  Belfast, 
but  on  the  point  of  quitting  that  city  and  the 
house  of  Sir  Orange  Grraham  together,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  strangely  peremptory  dismissal 
on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  it,  who  had 
ordered  her  off  at  an  hour's  notice,  without 
any  imaginable  reason  that  she  could  discover. 
And   this,   although    only   a   couple  of  days 
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remained  until  she  was  to  leave  for  England,  bj 
her  own  wish  and  stipulation,  after  Olympe 
Loriot's  revelation  of  the  scandals  concerning 
her,  started  by  Madeleine  Graham  in  relation 
to  Camille  Le  Tellier. 

Slight  scandals  these,  however,  compared 
with  those  it  then  became  Lady  Glengariff's 
painful  duty  to  reveal  to  Emil}-  Maughan ! 
Scandals  the  countess  now  declared  which 
every  visible  circumstance  and  probability, 
every  imaginable  sign  and  proof  of  innocence 
on  the  part  of  the  slandered  girl,  overwhelmed 
with  refutation.  Nay,  that  Lady  Graham 
herself  declared,  even  when  she  was  given  to 
understand  who  had  made  the  injurious  state- 
ment, were  so  utterly  false  and  unfounded  that 
she  thought  her  daughter  must  have  been 
beside  herself  to  make  the  charge.  But  to 
complete  the  refutation,  on  hearing  with  what 
she  was  traduced,  far  from  showing  reluctance 
to  meet  her  accuser,  Emily  Maughan  had  in- 
sisted at  once  on  proceeding  to  Killarney,  and, 
face  to  face  with  her  there,  refutins:  the  in- 
famous  and  wholly  unfounded  charges  that  had 
been  brought  against  her.     The  countess  inti- 
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mated  she  had  willingly  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  telegram  concluded  by  stating 
that  their  arrival  might  be  expected  that  same 
evening,  at  the  utmost  speed  of  express  train 
and  post. 

Somewhat  to  Mr.  Behringbright's  surprise, 
Lord  Griengariff  announced  this  intelligence 
without  any  sign  of  satisfaction  the  former 
thought  he  would  have  experienced  in  thus 
obtaining  what  had  been  his  anxious  desire. 
His  manner  was,  indeed,  sombre  and  pre- 
occupied, and  what  he  said  after  he  had  made 
the  statement  alarmed  Mr.  Behringbright  with 
the  notion  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  heard 
and  witnessed  to  disprove  Madeleine  Graham's 
varied  calumnies,  he  seemed  still  haunted  with 
the  notion  that  his  conduct  towards  her  ad- 
mitted of  a  doubtful  interpretation. 

"  I  have  to  ask  of  you  a  great  flxvour,  dear 
Mr.  Behringbright,"  the  young  earl  said;  *' it 
is  that  you  will  allow  me  to  persevere  in  my 
original  plan — deception,  if  you  like  to  call  it 
so, — and  that  Emily  Maughan  may  suppose 
she  is  replying  to  the  questions  I  would  still 
address  to  her,  as  to  a  man  upon  his  possible 
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deathbed,  wlio  can  make  no  use  that  might  be 
displeasing  to  her  of  the  fullest  admission  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  My  mother  and  Emily 
are  of  course  entirely  ignorant  of  the  turn 
events  have  taken — of  the  disclosures  that 
have  been  made.  They  will  arrive  at  Glen- 
gariff,  and  remain  so  for  a  short  time.  I  shall 
return  to  my  couch,  and  expect  your  co-opera- 
tion in  enabling  me  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  Emily's  feelings  towards  me  ;  all  we 
have  heard  may  be  calumny  and  delusion,  for 
my  mother  adds  to  her  telegram,  than  even  her 
letter  inviting  Emily's  return  has  been  tam- 
pered with  most  insidiously.'' 

Mr.  Behringbright  coloured  again,  as  he  had 
on  two  former  remarkable  occasions  when  this 
delicate  subject  had  been  in  debate;  and  feel- 
ing that  he  did  so,  rendered  him  still  more 
unwilling  to  seem  unwilling.  He  endeavoured 
to  express  hesitation  on  another  score  than 
the  real  one. 

"Why  should  you  prolong  your  mother's 
anxiety,  and  expose  Emily  to  an  afflicting 
scene  ?  It  is  impossible,  after  all  Vv^e  have 
known  and  ascertained,  that  a  breath  of  sus- 
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picioii  can  linger  on  Emily's  name  or  conduct," 
he  said,  deprecatingly. 

"  My  mother  is  aware  that  my  worst  aihuent 
was  the  fever  of  suspicion  and  doubt  that 
preyed  upon  me  regarding  Miss  Maughan ;  or 
deem  jon  she  would  have  left  me  to  die 
alone  ?"  replied  Lord  GlengarifF,  sadly  enough, 
and  with  a  formality  and  unusualness  in 
styling  Emily  Miss  Maughan  that  struck  his 
interlocutor.  "  But  as  regards  Emily's  con- 
duct, /never  really  believed  in  a  single  word 
that  was  uttered  against  her.  I  tried,  but  I 
could  not.  If  she  had  simply  stated  to  me, 
with  that  holy,  woman-look  of  hers,  that  it 
was  all  false,  and  would  have  married  me,  I 
would  have  married  her  with  a  perfect  assur- 
ance that  I  had  given  my  honour  into  the 
keeping  of  the  truest  and  purest  of  women. 
The  point  I  would  ascertain  related  not  to 
these  matters ;  but  as  the  whole  chance  of  my 
righting  myself  in  existence  lies  in  being  satis- 
fied of  the  utter  hopelessness,  or  possibilities 
for  hope,  of  my  affection  towards  Emily,  give 
me  this  only  cliance  in  the  way  I  desire." 

Thus  pressed,  Mr.  Behringbright,  though  he 
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felt  all  the  embarrassment  of  the  position,  both 
for  Emily  and  himself,  finally  acquiesced  in 
the  plan.  Perhaps  he  had  some  vague  under- 
yearning  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  the 
notion,  which  he  had  still  never  clearly  suf- 
fered himself  to  analyse  in  his  own  most  secret 
thoughts,  was  well  founded.  Perhaps  it  gave 
him  a  kind  of  secret  bitter  enjoyment  to  con- 
sider that  he  was  about  to  witness  one  more 
proof  of  the  lieartlessness  and  instability  of 
female  nature.  Emily  would  take  to  her 
noble  suitor,  no  doubt,  when  once  she  could 
really  be  brought  to  believe  he  was  in  earnest 
in  his  proffers,  and  that  all  other  obstacles  were 
removed,  saving  such  a  foolish  barrier  as  a 
preference  for  another.  Yet,  again,  could  it 
be  possible  that  she  preferred  another  ? — such 
another  as  she  whom  a  detestable,  assassin- 
souled  coquette  had,  for  his  money — and  for 

his  money  only But  there  Mr.   Behring- 

bright  halted  in  his  reflections,  and  blushed  at 
his  own  conceit  to  fancy  that  in  reality  Emih* 
Maughan  could  ever  have  given  him  reason 
for  the  suspicion.  She  never  had,  he  would 
have  it  to  himself  now.     She  had  got  into  a 
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habit  of  blushing  and  looking  foolish  when  she 
spoke  to  him  before  he  procured  her  the  Glen- 
garifF  situation  in  Ireland,  no  doubt.  But 
what  of  that  ?  He  dared  say,  now  he  recol- 
lected, he  looked  silly  enough  himself  on  those 
occasions.  And  if  he  had  been  the  object  of 
a  simple,  childish  liking  in  those  days,  by  so 
much  the  more  would  Emily's  certain  accept- 
ance of  Lord  Glengariff's  renewed  offers  go  to 
prove  the  inherent  fickleness  and  subjection  to 
worldly  and  mercenary  impulses  on  the  modern 
female  heart. 

So  reasoned  Mr.  Behringbright.  Whether 
he  reasoned  well  or  not  speedily  came  on  to  the 
proof  But  I  think  people  who  have  attained 
conviction  on  any  point  are  seldom  so  shaky 
and  irresolute  when  it  is  put  to  the  strain  as 
was  this  gentleman  when  he  was  summoned 
by  Lord  Glengariff  to  fulfil  his  part  in  testing 
the  theory,  beside  his  couch  of  supposed 
grievous  and  dangerous  hurt,  in  Glengariff 
Castle.  Word  was  brought  that  the  countess 
and  Miss  Maughan  were  expected  by  tlie 
next  train,  which  was  nigh  due ;  and  to  avoid 
the  shadow  of  any  private  or  aside  interference 
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with  the  device,  Mr.  Behringbright  felt  bound 
to  leave  his  other  strangely  constituted  patient, 
and  cross  to  the  castle. 

He  found  Lord  GrIengariiF  stretched  in  bed, 
in  a  darkened  room,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  an  invalid,  though  he  was  dressed  under 
his  nightgown,  and  with  a  face  so  pallid  and 
agitated  that  it  had  needed  little  aid  of  art  to 
give  the  notion  of  a  person  dangerously  excited, 
and  exhausted  too.  But  that  it  had  received 
with  the  help  of  powder  and  some  lines  of  blue 
chalk,  and  his  lordship  had  even  added  the 
somewhat  unnecessary  and  ghastly  adorn- 
ment of  a  few  splashes  of  red  ochre  over  the 
breast  front,  where  he  had,  in  reality,  been 
rather  fiercely  gored  by  the  dying  stag.  The 
illusion  was  completed  by  an  array  of  surgical 
straps  and  bandages  and  medicine  bottles,  and 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  who  had  also 
been  required  to  attend,  and,  in  his  niece's 
interests  possibly,  did  as  he  was  requested  in 
everything,  very  humbly  and  submissively. 
Nothing  more  was  required  to  complete  the  mise 
en  scene  when  Mr.  Behringbright  was  seated 
by  the  bedside  as  commiserating  friend,  looking 
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and  feeling  also  extremely  alarmed  and  uncom- 
fortable. Money  is  a  valuable  commodity ; 
but  I  believe  the  millionnaire  would  not  have 
begrudged  several  thousand  pounds  to  have 
been  released  from  the  uncomfortable  necessity 
of  this  climax  to  the  discomforts  of  his  visit  to 
Glengariff  Castle. 

Luckily,  the  Killarney  train  was  particularly 
punctual  that  day,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  hour  they  were  expected,  the  countess 
and  her  charge  drove  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
castle.  Neither  did  they  make  any  un- 
necessary delay  when  once  they  had  arrived. 
Lord  Glengariff  had  hardly  time  to  start  up  in 
his  bed,  and  sink  back  again  on  the  pillows — 
Mr.  Behringbright  to  shuffle  half  a  dozen 
times  on  his  chair — ere  the  bed-chamber  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Molloy — himself  in  costinuc 
de  voyage — entered  to  announce,  "  My  lady 
and  Miss  Maughan,  my  lord  and  your  honour !" 
and  the  two  fellow-travellers  appeared,  in  the 
dress  they  had  worn  on  the  journey,  arm  in 
arm.  Or  rather,  Lady  Glengariff — who  was 
greatly  agitated — supported  herself  on  her 
young  companion ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  came 
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with,  a  firm,  resolved,  perfectly  self-possessed 
step.  Emily  looked  pale,  nevertheless — so 
pale,  as  to  be  absolutely  colourless  in  her  quiet 
brown  straw  bonnet  and  black  stuff  burnous. 
You  would  have  said,  Charlotte  Corday  going 
to  execution — she  looked  so  young,  so  fair,  so 
marbled  into  a  fixity  of  resolution  by  a  deep- 
seated,  internal  conviction  of  the  rightfulness 
of  what  she  had  done,  or  was  to  do — so  equal 
to  what  extremes  of  suffering  and  calamity 
might  yet  be  in  the  power  of  fate  to 
inflict. 

Lord  Glengariff  read  his  doom  in  Emily's 
first  glance, — a  glance  full  of  compassion, 
earnest  sympathy,  affectionate  inquiry :  but 
not  all  the  sum  of  these  is  love  !  Mr.  Behring- 
brio-ht  could  not  but  look  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  wonder  in  the  fascination  that  drew  his  eyes 
towards  her.  Emily  scarcely  seemed  to  him 
the  same  person ;  so  transfigured  was  the  once 
soft,  yielding,  timorously  shrinking  and  sensi- 
tive girl,  by  the  high  thoughts  and  determina- 
tion that  had  changed  her  in  a  few  weeks  into 
an  heroically  determined  though  half  heart- 
broken woman ! 
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I  believe  she  saw  liim  before  she  saw  Lord 
GlengarifF,  though  her  glance  seemed  first  to 
fall  upon  the  latter.  A  kind  of  shock  and 
quiver  passed  over  her  face ;  then  all  was  calm 
and  resolute  as  before. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
Emily  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  discovery 
that  had  re-established  her  own  purity  and 
innocence  in  the  fullest  light,  and  had  revealed 
the  perfidy  and  vileness  in  all  other  respects  of 
Madeleine  Graham.  It  was  destined  to  form 
the  subject  of  many  future  hinted  revelations 
of  the  public  press,  but  had  not  yet  passed 
local  bounds.  She  had  reason  to  consider 
herself  as  presented  at  a  tribunal  for  judgment, 
already  convinced  of  her  guilt.  Her  first  words 
expressed  this  belief,  when  Lord  Glengariff, 
having  faintly  received  his  mother's  fond  caress, 
requested  that  he  might  be  raised  in  his  bed, 
and  that  Miss  Maughan  would  shake  hands 
with  him,  to  show  she  bore  him  no  ill-will  for 
havine:  broue^ht  her  from  such  a  distance  to  so 
uncomfortable  a  scene.  *'  Though,"  he  added, 
purposely,  "  I  am  greatly  better  to-day — have 
been  better   ever  since  my  mother  complied 
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with  mj  earnest  wishes  in  requesting  your 
presence,  Miss  Maughan;  and  Dr.  Bucktrout 
is  now  quite  assured  I  shall  recover  to  all  my 
former  health  and  strength.'* 

"  Quite  certain,"  echoed  Dr.  Bucktrout. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  of  it,  Lord 
GrlengarifF,"  said  Emily,  very  gently,  but  with 
no  tremble  of  emotion  in  her  tones — some 
greater  feeling  had  swallowed  up  all  the  rest ; 
"  but  until  you  are  satisfied  that  the  atrocious 
calumnies  against  me  are  such,  pardon  me  if  I 
refuse  on  my  own  part  to  subject  you  to  what 
you,  or  any  other  honourable  man,  ought  to 
deem  a  degradation." 

Mr.  Behringbright  thereupon — to  his  own 
surprise — took  up  the  proper  utterance.  They 
had  exchanged  no  other  greeting  as  yet  but  that 
silent  shock  of  feeling.  '*  There  is  no  occasion, 
Miss  Maughan,"  he  said,  "  to  enter  into 
miserable  explanations  of  the  kind.  The 
person  associated  with  you  in  the  detestable 
misrepresentation — Camille  Le  Tellier  himself 
- — ^has  completely  exonerated  you  of  the  re- 
motest touch  of  suspicion,  and  confessed  that 
he   had  no  authority   whatever   for  his   pre- 
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sumptuous  proposals  and  bargainings  respect- 
ing you." 

Emily  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  also 
deeply  gratified.  "  I  am  spared,  then,"  she 
murmured,  with  that  intensest  sigh  of  emotion, 
a  iDldte  flush,  overspreading  her  fair  counte- 
nance, "  the  necessity  of  a  most  painful  and 
degrading  denial  of  the  whole  infamous  impu- 
tation. To  no  one  who  could  have  required 
more  of  me  would  I  ever  have  opened  my  lips 
in  refutation." 

"  And  this  is  the  girl,"  thought  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright,  "  whom  I  have  found  so  tearful 
and  timorous — in  other  things." 

"Mr.  Behringbright  has  spoken  the  exact 
facts  of  the  case.  You  shall  hear  the  particu- 
lars at  more  length  afterwards. — You,  mother, 
also,"  resumed  Lord  GlengariiF,  anxiously 
cutting  the  former  short  in  a  kind  of  apology 
he  began  to  utter.  "  Let  me  proceed  now,  while 
I  have  strength  to  inquire,  with  some  ques- 
tions I  must  ask  and  have  answered,  still 
dearest  Emily  Maughan  !  or  die  of  weariness 
and  suspense.  And  first  of  all — answer  me 
truly,  on  your  living  soul,  to  this  ! — (heed  not 
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tlie  presence  of  him  of  whom  I  make  the  de- 
mand, or  of  any  man,  for  I  constitute  myself 
your  champion  to  the  death,  and  you  hear  that 
I  shall  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  '  brook  mine 
armour'  in  the  cause,  as  they  say  in  the  ro- 
mances)— has  Mr.  Behringbright  himself  be- 
haved to  you  always  as  a  true  and  honourable 
man,  or  has  he,  at  some  period,  made  promises 
to  you  which  he  has  not  fulfilled  ?" 

"  Lord  GlengarifF "  began  the  personage 

so  spoken  of,  vehemently;  but  his  lordship 
interrupted  him, — 

"  Peace  !  peace  !  Have  you  not  promised 
me  I  should  know  the  truth  from  her  own 
lipg  p — and  from  them  alone  will  I  accept  an 
oracle!"  And  he  turned  to  Emily  with  an 
implicitness  in  the  noble  youthful  candour  of 
his  looks  that  more  than  the  words  declared 
he  expected  one. 

And  such  he  received  in  reply,  and  probably 
in  more  senses  than  upon  the  question  he 
propounded. 

"  Mr.  Behringbright  never  made  me  any 
promises  whatever,  of  auy  sort,"  said  Emily,  in  a 
low  but  perfectly  distinct  and — so  to  speak — 
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adamant-convictioned  tone,  "  because  his  good- 
ness always  anticipated  any  possible  demand 
I  could  have  made  upon  it ;  and  if  lie  lias  ever 
not  behaved  to  me  and  mine  as  an  '  honour- 
able man/  it  was  when  he  became  an  angel  of 
beneficence  and  generosity." 

Lord  Grlengariff  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  while  his  mother,  who 
had  moved  round  to  his  side,  gently  pressed 
his  forehead  with  her  hand — her  favourite 
soothing  action  to  herself.  And  though  it  was 
an  action  that  often  made  him  impatient,  it 
seemed  to  comfort  him  now. 

"  Thanks,  dear  mother,"  he  said.  "No  man 
has  lost  everything  who  has  so  kind  and  loving 
a  mother  left !  But  I  must  proceed  !  Tell  me 
then,  dear  Emily,  do  you  really  love  another — 
prefer  another — to  all  I  have  offered  you — all 
I  still  could  offer?  Myself — my  title — my 
possessions — my  never-failing  love  ?" 

Emily  only  faltered  for  an  instant,  and  then 
replied,  while  a  burning  blush  suffused  the 
countenance  so  pale  but  a  moment  before, 
"I  do — I  must  ever,  Lord  Glengariif!  I 
grieve  to  be  forced  to  say  it,  but  from  the  first 
20—2 
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instant  that  my  heart  opened  at  all  to  impres- 
sions of  the  kind,  I  have  preferred  another, 
not  only  to  yon,  but  to  all  mankind — to  my 
own  self  infinitely  ! — and  so  must  continue  to 
the  latest  hour  of  my  existence.  But  be  com- 
forted," she  continued,  with  a  grateful  emotion, 
and  anxiety  to  allay  the  pain  she  inflicted, 
hurrying  her  on  her  expressions  much  beyond 
her  intentions  :  "  it  is  also  the  truth,  as  I  in- 
formed you,  that  the  person  who  is  the  un- 
alterable object  of  the  master-feeling  of  my 
existence  does  not  return  my  affection, — is 
even  ignorant  of  it, — is  betrothed  to  another  ! 
And  though  that  other  is  the  wickedest  of 
women,  I  have  no  means  of  proving  her  so, 
and  he  adores  her  ;  and  henceforth  I  am  silent 
for  ever  on  the  subject." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  after  this  overflow ; 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Glengariff  spoke  again, 
it  was  in  accents  as  weak  and  tremulous  as  a 
child's,  but  instinct  with  the  heroic  generosity 
and  fortitude  of  the  manliest  resolve. 

"  You  hear,  Mr.  Behringbright !  Happiest 
of  men,  were  you  but  aware  of  your  happiness  ! 
The  vile  obstacle  that  existed  between  you  is 
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removed  by  her  own  atrocity  of  ill-doing  to 
obtain  all  tliat  which  Emily  Maughan  despises 
and  casts  to  the  wind  for  your  sake — ^yes,  for 
yowr  sake  !  It  is  in  vain  to  stand  any  longer 
on  a  weak  punctilio.  Emily  herself  will  not 
disavow  that  it  is  you  whom  she  prefers  to  all 
mankind— to  youth — to  rank — ^to  a  yet  more 
distinguished  social  position  than  your  own  ! 
Heaven  bestows  on  your  good  and  charitable 
and  affectionate  nature  this  priceless  consola- 
tion and  recompense !  Take  it — and  at  last 
ungrudgingly — from  my  hand  !'* 

And  Lord  Glengariff,  with  a  gesture  that 
Emily  could  not  anticipate  or  attempt  to  with- 
draw from  in  time,  took  her  hand,  pressed  it 
for  a  moment  to  his  lips,  and  placed  it  in  that 
of  Mr.  Behringbright.  And  the  latter  received 
it,  not  coldly  and  lifelessly  resigned,  but 
clutching  it  to  his  heart  in  a  passion  of  tender- 
ness and  gratitude,  to  which  words  could  do  no 
justice,  but  which  he  endeavoured  to  express 
as  follows  : — 

"  You  have  restored  my  belief  in  the  angelic 
purity  and  superiority  to  every  mercenary 
feeling  in  your  sex,  dearest  Emily.     And  it  is 
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to  you  alone  I  can  look  henceforth  for  con- 
solation after  the  baseness  and  treachery  of 
Madeleine  Grraham,  who  had  as  nigh  made 
me  her  victim  as  she  had  made  you.  I  have 
discarded  her  for  ever  from  my  heart  and 
presence,  and  there  is  no  one  left  in  the  world 
whom  I  would  make  my  wife  but  you,  if 
your  hand  can  follow  where  you  confess  your 
heart  has  been  devoted  so  long  !'* 

"  You  speak  to  me  dreams — enigmas.  I  am 
surely  asleep,  and  imagine  all  this  !  But  were 
it  possible  to  be — could  all  be  true — do  not 
imagine,  Mr.  Behringbright,  that  I  would 
accept — on  a  momentary  impulse  of  anger  or 
disappointment  —  what  your  calm  reflections 

Mistake  me  not  so  far !     I  do  not  appear 

here  as  the  accuser  of  Madeleine  Graham,  but 
as  my  own  defender  from  a  gross  imputation. 
But  her  charge  against  me  may  have  been 
merely  the  result  of  a  personal  pique  against 
me — not  of  her  own  criminality.  I  am  aware  of 
nothing  but  a  pardonable  imprudence  in  her 
relations  with  Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier, 
and " 

"Pardonable  imprudence,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Glengariff,  ''  when  she  dared  to  accuse  you  of 
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the  dishonour  she  had  herself  incurred  with 
him — when  she  directed  her  paramour  to  pour 
his  vile  effusions  to  her  in  your  name,  to 
secure  herself,  at  any  sacrifice  of  you,  from  the 
danger  of  detection  !" 

"  When  she  must  have  opened  my  letter 
inviting  your  return,  and  inserted  a  forged 
postscript  forbidding  it.  By  what  .devil's  art 
I  know  not !  but  certain  I  am  I  never  penned 
it,"  exclaimed  Lady  Grlengariff. 

"  My  niece  writes  several  hands,"  said  Dr. 
Bucktrout,  unable  to  resist  the  natural  impulse 
of  a  man  who  had  all  his  life  run  with  the 
hounds,  to  have  a  share  in  at  the  death  now 
"  and  you  remember,  Mr.  Behringbright,  the 
letter  that  American  presented  to  you,  when 
he  affected  so  curiously  to  stand  up  for  my 
poor  girl's  innocence  !" 

''  1  do — it  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright, 
producing  one  from  his  pocket,  and  flinging  it 
on  the  bed.  Lady  Glengariff  snatched  it  up, 
and  exclaimed,  with  almost  a  wild  laugh, 
*'  Good  heavens  !  my  very  handwriting ! — so 
identical  that  I  could  scarcely  refuse  to  believe 
I  had  written  it  but  for  the  contents." 

"  And  all  these    '  pardonable  imprudences,' 
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dear,  generous  child,  have  been  crowned  by  an 
attempt  to  murder  the  man  she  really  infinitely 
preferred  to  me  all  along,"  concluded  Mr. 
Behringbright. 

"  Powers  divine !  what  can  be  sufficient 
punishment  for  such  atrocity  ?"  exclaimed  the 
countess. 

"  I  have  determined  on  the  punishment.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  mortal  justice  can  inflict," 
said  Mr.  Behringbright. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

ANTICLIMAX  AND  CONCLUSION. 

It  was  as  the  agents  of  this  decreed  retribution 
that  Lord  Glengariff  and  Dr-  Bucktrout,  at  a 
subsequent  interview,  invited  Miss  Graham's  ac- 
companiment to  the  "  Eed  Herring  "  Tavern — 
a  solicitation  which,  being  backed  by  such 
cogent  arguments  as  the  hopelessness  and 
peril  of  any  species  of  resistance  amply  placed 
at  the  ambassadors'  disposal,  that  young  lady 
did  not  think  proper  to  refuse  compliance 
with. 

She  was  still  dressed  as  becomingly  and 
coquettishly  as  ever ;  her  gloves  were  drawn  on 
as  carefully  that  not  a  wrinkle  should  be  seen 
in  the  leather ;  the  riband  bows  of  her  bonnet 
were  as  faultlessly  opened  out.  She  looked  a 
little' paler  and  thinner  certainly  for  a  fort- 
night's sleeplessness  and  constant  parading  in 
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public  places,  where  everybody  seemed  un- 
accountably to  shun  her ;  paler  in  spite  of — 
or,  perhaps,  the  more  in  consequence  of  the 
contrast  —  the  liberal  rouging  with  which 
she  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  attempt  dis- 
guising the  natural  operation  of  the  despondent 
passions  on  the  human  organization.  But  the 
Trench — whose  apt  pupil  Madeleine  was  in 
other  matters — rouge  even  their  corpses ;  they 
like  so  much  to  see  everything  comme  il  faut. 
On  the  whole,  I  pronounce  she  looked  very 
well — hardy,  blooming,  undaunted.  The  colour 
of  her  gloves  was  light  blue,  not — as  I  have  seen 
it  stated,  where  they  ought  to  have  known 
better — rose  d' amour  pink. 

Camille  was  reclining,  with  no  mistake 
whatever  about  Ms  paleness,  in  an  armchair, 
arrayed  in  a  handsome  yellow  Chinese  morning 
gown,  and  looking  almost  as  shrivelled,  white, 
and  bald  as  an  almond  in  course  of  peeling  for 
dessert,  just  out  of  the  hot  water.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  half  into  his  skull,  and  surrounded 
by  a  purple  aureola,  like  those  of  a  ghost,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  authentic  reports^ — not 
absurd,  scientific,  colourless  realizations.    There 
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really  was  no  occasion  for  Madeleine's  civility, 
who,  the  moment  slie  entered  the  apartment, 
went  np  to  him,  and  kindly  inquired  how  he 
was — extending  her  neat  Parisian  glove  on  the 
right  hand  at  the  same  moment.  He  looked 
so  very  ill !  and  so  he  seemed  to  think  ;  for  he 
said — allowing  her  to  take  his  hand,  probably 
on  a  prearranged  programme  of  the  enter- 
tainments— "  Eegard  me  ! — Alas  !  I  may  say 
now  indeed  with  the  great  Malbrook,  after  so 
much  glory  and  vanity  of  success,  '  This  was  a 
7nan  I 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  sure  and  get  quite  well 
again  soon,  dear  Camille !  Your  hair  will 
grow  again ;  there  are  plenty  of  things  they 
advertise  ! — But  you  really  should  take  more 
care  of  your  health ;  you  know  how  sub- 
ject you  are  to  these  dreadful  bilious  attacks. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  that  coffee  tliat  up- 
set you  at  last,  at  our  little  party,  for  it  made 
me  ill  too ;  else  I  should  have  come  and  seen 
you  long  before  now,"  she  said,  rather 
hurriedly. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Madeleine.  I  tliink  it 
wasihQ  coffee/'  said  Camille,  very  drily  ;  adding. 
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significantly,  "  I  shall  give  up  coffee  decidedly 
after  we  are  married  T 

"  It  is,  then,  to  be  at  last — after  the  cruel 
divisions  and  struggles  we  have  endured — this 
marriage  of  ours?"  said  Madeleine,  in  sweet 
and  tender  accents. 

"  On  this  condition  alone  Mr.  Behringbright 
confers  upon  me  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  my  house  at  Lyons,"  said 
Camille,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  shall  make  your  fortune  then,  after  all, 
dearest  Camille,"  said  Madeleine,  playfully; 
"and  besides,  Mr.  Behringbright  has  gene- 
rously settled  upon  me  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  as  long  as  we  live,  pleasantly 
and  amicably  of  course,  together,  and  in 
France.     Is  it  not  an  immense  generosity  ?" 

This  was  her  first  allusion  to  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman  in  question,  who  was,  however, 
there  on  the  arrival,  with  another — not  quite  a 
stranger,  either,  to  Madeleine  Graham — in  a 
black  suit  and  white  choker.  It  was  not  any 
of  the  resident  clergy  of  the  Lakes,  but  a 
reverend  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  on  an 
excursion  there,  having  heard  that  Mrs.  Spar- 
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rowgrass,  the  motlier  of  the  Sparrowgrasses — 
who  rented  one  of  his  pews,  and  had  a  capital 
jointure — was  also  tourifying  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Beverend  Jabez 
Bulteel,  whom  Mr.  Behringbright,  in  search 
of  a  facile  binder  of  wedlock's  bonds,  had  im- 
pressed on  present  service. 

Camille  murmured,  in  reply  to  his  intended 
bride's  remark  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  unexampled  nobleness  of  that  illustrious 
millionnaire.  Six  thousand  francs'  yearly  en- 
dowment from  him  !  You  will  need  little  or 
nothing  from  me  1" 

"  Except  your  constant  society  and  surveil- 
lance, it  is  understood.  Monsieur  Le  Tellier," 
said  Mr.  Behringbright. 

"  Very  true — most  true  !  I  comprehend  my 
mission,"  replied  the  poor  young  man,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  elevating  what 
remained  of  his  eyebrows.  "She  will  not 
poison  me  easily  again,  and  I  shall  preserve  her 
from  the  danger  of  being  tempted  to  inflict  so 
much  suffering  on  others  !" 

This  was  an  ill-timed  observation,  and  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  arrangement, 
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had  not  Madeleine  Graham  been  most 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  overwhelming  urgency 
of  her  position.  ]^othing  short  of  being 
immediately  denounced  and  delivered  over  to 
the  hands  of  justice  was  assured  to  her,  in  case 
she  refused  an  exact  compliance  with  what  had 
been  determined  upon  with  regard  to  her 
future  destinies.  She  made,  however,  a  clever 
and  graceful  attempt,  a  la  Fran(}aise,  to  parry 
the  force  of  her  betrothed' s  last  remark,  and 
incidentally  to  wound  the  oppressive  urger-on 
of  the  whole  proceeding. 

"  I  confess,  then,  to  have  made  this  attempt 
on  your  life  you  so  properly  denounce,  Camille, 
in  a  moment  of  madness — driven  to  despair  by 
the  relentless  necessity  of  marrying  another 
whom  I  did  not  love.  But  I  intended  to  die 
with  you.  You  remember  well  that  I  partook 
of  the  coffee  with  you  ?" 

"  I  remember  you  did  so ;  but  also  you  have 
not  lost  your  hair,  Mees  Graham  !  That  is  a 
slight  discrepancy — no  Kalydor  will  ever 
restore  mine !" 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  me  for  life  for  consenting  to  marry  such  a 
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ridiculous,  bald -looking  creature  !'*  said  Made- 
leine, playfully  but  passionately. 

Mr.  Beliringbright  hastened  to  interrupt  this 
interlude.  "  Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  our  busi- 
ness," he  said ;  "  our  patient  has  not  strength 
enough  at  present  for  a  fatiguing  altercation. 
Here  is  the  licence  for  the  marriage  and  the  ring. 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier. — You  will  be  pleased  to 
proceed  with  the  ceremony  now,  reverend  sir." 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  Eeverend  Jabez 
Bulteel,  pleasantly.  "  '  Eeady,  aye  ready  !'  is 
as  much  my  motto  as  that  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  the  Napiers.  '  Who  gives  away  this 
woman  ?'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Graham, 
for  the  expression — it  is  in  the  rubric  ;  young 
ladij,  I  should  have  said.  I  remember  you  at 
the  Misses  Sparx'  finishing  school ;  you  were 
an  ornament  to  it." 

"  /  give  away  this  woman,"  responded  Mr. 
Behringbright,  quite  heartily ;  and  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  most  truly  "  that  same,"  pro- 
ceeded at  once. 

It  took  hardly  ten  minutes  to  transform  Miss 
Madeleine  Graham  into  Madame  Camille  Le 
Tellier.    The  happy  pair  were  not  overwhelmed 
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with  congratulations  by  tlie  company  at  the 
conclusion.  There  was  no  dejeuner  given 
a  lafourchette,  or  al  cuchiUe,  either  ;  but  almost 
immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
a  travelling  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
"Eed  Herring"  Tavern,  loaded  with  Miss 
Graham's  (that  was)  trunks  and  bandboxes 
from  Prospect  Palace  ;  to  which  being  speedily 
added  Monsieur  Le  Tellier's  repaired  portman- 
teau and  shirt-front  box,  with  all  his  letters 
properly  restored,  the  married  pair  started  for 
Paris.  Dr.  Bucktrout  was  commissioned  and 
handsomely  feed  to  see  them  safely  so  far,  con- 
sidering the  weak  state  of  the  bridegroom's 
health ;  and  on  their  arrival  there  to  witness 
the  receipt  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
English,  on  the  latter's  part. 

Mr.  Behringbright  himself  handed  in  the 
bride,  and  she  did  not  part  at  all  bad  friends 
with  him :  rather,  she  said  something  very 
kind,  while  Camille  lingered  in  the  rear ;  either 
too  weak  for  rapid  motion,  or  feeling  a  certain 
faintness  and  dizziness  come  over  him  on  the 
conviction  of  his  completed  happiness. 

"  How  exceedingly  good  you  are,  Mr.  Beh- 
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ringbright !"  Madeleine  said,  drawing  off  lier 
glove  for  the  first  time  that  morning,  and  ex- 
tending her  small  white,  delicate  hand  to  him. 
"  But  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  perceive  that 
you  have  rea^son  to  forgive  me !  It  was  my 
really  passionate  love  for  you  drove  me  on  such 
a  naughty,  naughty  thing  !  But  what  could 
I  do  under  the  circumstances  ?  Place  yourself 
in  my  position  !" 

"  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  placed  you  in 
it,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  declining  the 
proffered  hand  with  a  deep  bow,  and  looking 
impatiently  back  lor  the  lingering  spouse. 

"  Well,  I  form  every  wish  for  ^our  happi- 
ness in  return,"  said  Madeleine,  calmly  draw- 
ing on  her  glove  again.  "  You  are  going  to 
marry  Emily  Maughan,  I  am  told ;  and  I  w^ish 
you  joy,  most  sincerely,  of  the  arrangement. 
She  is  rather  insipid — but  she  will  exactly  suit 
you! 

Mr.  Behringbright  banged  the  carriage  door 
to,  and  retired  just  asCamille  came  staggering 
dizzily  out  of  the  little  inn,  somewhat  revived 
by  a  dose  of  sal-volatile,  and  supported  by  the 
sturdy  little  frame  of  Dr.  Bucktrout. 
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There  was  a  considerable  crowd  to  witness 
the  departure,  who  gave  a  tremendous  "hooroo!" 
when  the  bridegroom  appeared.  There  were 
also  some  faint  sibilations  audible ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  people  seemed  to  respect  the  young 
Frenchman's  courage.  He  bowed  courteously, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  their  signs  of 
approbation — entered  the  carriage — took  his 
seat  by  his  fair  bride — fainted,  and  was  driven 
away. 

And  so  all  ends  happily  as  a  fairy-tale  in  this 
story — or  rather  commentary — of  ours  ;  for  it 
is  no  harm  now  to  let  the  secret  out,  and 
confess  that  "  Madeleine  Graham"  is  a  good 
deal  more  the  latter  than  the  former.  For 
what  story,  after  all,  have  we  told?  Nothing 
but  what  everybody  knew  beforehand,  with 
the  exception  of  the  admirable  variety  we  have 
introduced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  which 
surely  satisfies  the  most  exalted  requirements 
of  the  species  of  justice  styled  poetical. 
Camille  Le  Tellier  married  to  his  Madeleine, 
and  resident  with  her  in  Paris,  under  pain  to 
both  of  forfeiting  a  very  considerable  portion 
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of  their  income  after  they  had  wasted  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
Monsieur's  endowment,  and  he  had  embarked 
the  rest  in  Isthmus  of  Suez  shares  !  What 
more  can  earthly  or  critical  Justice — which  is 
more  than  earthly — and  who,  with  the  morsel 
actually  in  her  watering  mouth,  forebore  to 
crunch  her  teeth  together — moved  by  the 
youth,  beauty,  courage,  and  pretty- coloured 
gloves  and  smelling-bottle  of  the  real  victim — 
demand? 

A  daring  mortal  once  pursued  the  conse- 
quences that  might  have  followed  a  reversal  of 
the  untoward  fates  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet — 
figured  them  happily  married  and  settled  in 
domestic  bliss,  wdth  full  consent  of  parents 
and  all  other  authorities — and  then  w^hat  came 
of  it  ?  It  did  not  end,  indeed,  in  a  case  for 
the  Divorce  Court,  for  ennui  unutterable  has 
not  yet  been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason, 
even  in  tliat  indulgent  charmer  of  the  Queen's 
justice,  for  a  separation  of  person  and  goods ; 
but  the  results  were  such,  if  I  remcml)er 
rightly,  as  made  them  both  sorry  the  Slink s- 
perian  plan  had  not  been  carried  out  in  all  its 
21—2 
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details,  and  the  affair  ended,  as  originally  de- 
vised, in  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  married  life  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  whom  the  Reverend  Jabez 
Bulteel  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matri- 
mony ? 


For  the  rest,  if  the  reader's  own  great 
sagacity  and  experience  in  similar  cases  does 
not  suggest  to  him  the  proper  conclusions  of 
the  tale  as  respects  either  of  the  persons 
Hguring  in  it,  he  had  better,  perhaps,  listen 
to  the  following  brief  dialogue  at  the  Dolce- 
Far-Niente  Club,  some  five  or  six  months  after 
the  blissful  union  at  the  "  Red  Herring"  in 
Killarney : — 

"  So  George  Cocker  Behringbright  is  married 
again,  after  all !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian  Faunt- 
leroy,  almost  letting  his  newspaper  drop  with 
astonishment. 

"  Married  again !"  exclaimed  Lord  Eonald 
Macdonald.  "  Who's  he  married  ?  Some 
duchess,  I  suppose  !" 

"  Does  anybody  know,"  resumed  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy,  drawling  out  the  name  that  followed 
with   a   most    contemptuous    accent,    "  Miss 
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Emily  Maughan,  of  No.  17,  Motherwell  Ter- 
race, Dalston?" 

"What!  not  that  deuced  fine  girl  that 
played  us  such  an  unhandsome  trick  about 
the  picnic  to  GlengarifF,  you  know,  at  the 
Lakes  ?"  ejaculated  the  Marquis  of  Ramshackle- 
gal,  from  a  position  in  the  window,  whence  he 
was  leering  out  at  the  milliners*  girls  as  they 
passed  in  the  bustling  thoroughfare  below. 

"  Lawk-a-mercy,  no,  my  lord !  Didn't  I 
tell  you,  my  lord,  and — and — everj^body — how 
she  was  found  out  poisoning  a  Trench  fellow 
she  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  to  marry  Beh- 
ringbright,  and  how  then  he  wouldn't  have 
her ;  and  how  she  was  tried  for  her  life — 
no,  she  wasn't,  but  ought  to  have  been — and 
how  everybody  said  at  the  Lakes  she  ought  to 
be  hanged — and  she  wasn't?  And  it  would 
have  been  a  deuced  stain,  too ;  such  a  pretty 
girl — and  dressed  so  nicely  !" 

It  was  young  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  who  made 
tliis  observation,  being  in  the  course  of  his 
introduction  to  fashionable,  political,  and  club 
life,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  Mr- 
Fauntleroy,  established  as  a  member  of  the 
Dolce-Far  -Niente, 
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"  So  jou  did,  Sparry  ;  but  you  tell 
such  a  lot  of  silly  stories,  I  hardly  ever 
listen  to  anything  you  say,"  growled  the 
marquis. 

"You  listened  to  that,  though — you  did, 
marquis — and  said  you  were  deuced  glad  she 
was  so  well  served  out  for  the  way  she  shab- 
bied you  at  the  picnic  !"  said  young  Sparrow-- 
grass, rather  testily;  but  Mr.  Fauntleroy 
frowned  at  him,  and  he  held  his  peace. 

"  Oh,  I  remember  you  told  me,  Sparrow- 
grass;  and  what  pretty-looking  dresses  she 
wore  on  the  water.  It  w^ould  have  been  a 
shame,  indeed,  to  have  hancjed  her !"  said  the 
Honourable  Francis  Dundrear3^ 

"  But  this  Emily  Maughan  must  be  a  no- 
body," said  Sir  Solomon  Comynplace.  ''  She 
lives  at  Dalston,  you  say,  Vivian  ?" 

"  She  did  live  at  Dalston,  Sir  Solomon ; 
but,  I  suppose,  now  she  will  live  with  her 
husband  at  Hyde  Park,  and  at  one  or  other  of 
his  country  palaces.  I  wonder  he  has  never 
sent  the  cards ;  it  must  be  some  accidental 
omission.  Besides,  cards  are  out  of  fashion. 
I  think  I  must  call,  all  the  same,  and  offer  my 
congratulations,"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy. 
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"AVell,  my  mother  always  said  Mr.  Beli- 
ringbriglit  would  end  like  an  old  fool,  just  as 
the  rest  do,  and  take  up  with  some  senseless 
chit  of  a  girl  without  a  patircle  of  birth  or 
society,"  grumbled  Lord  Eonald  Macdonald, 
indignant  as  a  brother  of  Lady  Flora  Helen 
ought  to  be  at  the  circumstance. 

"  But  perhaps  not  a  penny  of  fortune  !"  ^^I'o- 
tested  the  British  member.  "  That's  the  stu- 
pidest part  mostly  of  these  affairs.  As  for 
what  you  call  '  birth  and  society/  it's  all  fudge 
and  exploded  humbug  stuff  1" 

"  Why,  her  father  was  a  bankrupt,  and 
committed  suicide !"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  who 
had  been  profoundly  reflecting  for  some  mo- 
ments on  the  name,  and  had  an  almost  univer- 
sal repertory  of  facts,  as  well  as  fiction,  at 
command  in  his  fertile  brain. 

*'  What  a  donkey !''  said  Sir  Solomon 
Corny  n  place. 

There  was  then  a  slight  cessation  of  the 
intelligent  dialogue.  At  last  the  marquis 
inquired,  with  a  tremendous  yawn,  "  Is  there 
notliing  else  in  the  paper,  Fauntleroy  ?  I) — n 
politics  1 — notliing  of  that  rubbish — anything 
amusing  ?  " 
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"Well,  nothing  very  particular,  sir.  The 
mad  Lady  Glengariff's  dead — in  one  of  her 
attacks,  I  suppose — so  it  was  her  own  banshee 
she  heard  screaming;  and  Lord  Grlengariff's 
gone  to  Central  America,  for  a  year  or  two's 
travel  in  that  'undiscovered  country,  from 
whose  bourne'  I  wish  him  a  safe  and  happy 
return,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  know  why  he  is  going — it  is  at  his 
mother's  death,"  said  young  Sparrowgrass, 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Yivian  Faunt- 
leroy,  was  rapidly  getting  over  the  early 
spooniness  of  his  character.  "  He  was  in  love, 
too,  with  that  Miss  Grraham — and  so  was  I — 
and  a  whole  lot  of  us ;  but  lies  taken  it  to 
heart,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  married  the 
Frenchman  after  all." 

This  was  accepted  as  good  history,  and 
everybody  thought  the  earl  very  foolish 
indeed  to  concern  himself  so  much  about  the 
loss  of  a  woman,  when  there  are  so  many  more 
to  be  had  everywhere  ! 


THE   END. 
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